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Hbnslbioh Wedgwood, Esq. in the Chair. 

A paper was read : — 

*' On the Traces of an Egyptian Origin in the Alphabets of Greece 
-and Rome." By Hensleigh Wedgwood, Esq. 

The researches of the last thirty years have shown that a system 
of writing comprising, amid much that was merely symbolical, a nu- 
merous class of truly alphabetic characters, was in use in Egypt from 
the earliest times of the monarchy down to the Christian era. It is re* 
markable too that the alphabetic element is employed in the earliest 
monuments to explain the reading of certain characters which are 
themselves symbolically significant, and are frequently used without 
any phonetic accompaniment. Thus, as Bunsen observes, the symbol 
called the Crux ansata, signifying ' life ' (in Old Egyptian anx), is 
often followed by the letters n and x> which must have been added in 
the first instance for the sake of indicating the pronunciation. 

When the value of alphabetic writing in securing clearness of ex- 
pression was thus early recognized, it is truly astonishing that 
among a people so civilized as the Egyptians, and having so much 
occasion to make use of writing in all the concerns of life, the alpha- 
betic system was not speedily carried out to the exclusion of all 
symbolic expedients. Yet in truth no such tendency to simplification 
seems to have taken place. The symbolic element is as strong in 
the demotic or popular writing in the times of the Romans as in the 
early hieroglyphic. The number of equivalent alphabetic signs, in- 
stead of diminishing, is materially increased in later times, and the 
whole system of writing appears nowhere so confused and uncertain as 
in the period of the Ptolemies. The glory of completing the alphabetic 
system, for which nothing more was required than tlie selection of 
a single rank among the numerous phonetic signs of the Egyptians, 
or the invention of other characters upon the same principle, was left 
to the inhabitants of Palestine ; whether that great step were actually 
taken by the Hebrews, who during their residence in Egypt had so 
early an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the indigenous arts 
of that country ; or by the Phoenicians, whose commerce must have 
brought them into frequent intercourse with the same people. But 
whichever of these two branches of the Semitic family were the one 
in which the Phoenician and consequently the Greek and Roman 
alphabet actually originated, it can hardly be doubted that the idea, 
and probably the greater part of the original letters themselves, were 
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b^fjowed from Egypt > "If we remark,'* suya ChampoUion in 182S, 
^Mhat each letter in the Hebrew, Chaldaic, or Syriac alphabet bears 
^•^^•sigrLilicarit name of high antiquity, the first consanant or first 
"••ybwel of which is also the congonant or vowel which the letter re- 
' * presents, we shall recognise in the construction of the^e alphabets a 
perfect analogy with the phonetic charactera of ancient E^pt/* 
He thinks it clear therefore that the essential scheme of the alphabet 
at least was imported into Palestine from its more cultivated neigh- 
hour, Charapollion'a unfaithful pupil Salvalini thinks he can make 
out a stronger case in favour of the ancient mothDr of arts, and broadly 
asserts that not only the model on which the Semitic alphabet was 
framed, but the form, and often the name, of the greater part of the 
actual characters were borrowed from Eg>'pt. He is however cer- 
tainly not happy in his attempt to carry out the latter proposition 
into detail. He looks for the immediate origin of the Phcenician 
letters in the demotic or moit degraded form of Egyptian writings 
in which no resemblance is, for the most part, to be traced to the 
object represented. He derives the letter aieph, signifying an ox, 
from the Egyptian representation of a human head. Now it is 
hardly doubtful that when the inventor of the alphabet gave the 
names of ox, house, door, &c. to his letters, he would represent them 
by some intelligible symbol of the object named ; and if he borrowed 
the character from an Egyptian equivalent, he would take it from 
the well-marked lines of hieroglyphic representation, rather than the 
ill -de fined and un speaking forms of the curgi%'e hand. Even if all 
the Phoenician letters were derived from Egyptian prototypes, it is 
not to he expected that we should be able to trace the descent of 
any very large projxjrtion of them in the foj-ms which have come 
down to us. Our earliest monuments, either of Phoenician or Greek, 
must probably date many hundred years after the invention of the 
characters in which they are written, or their adoption from an 
Egyptian source. We have only to look at the characters com- 
monly used for Virgo, Capricorn, Sscorpio, Cancer, among the signs 
of the Zodiac, to see how completely all traces of the original figure 
may be lost, even in cases where the nature of the representation is 
constantly kept in view by the circumstances of the case ; how much 
more easily might this take place in the case of letters, where the 
fact of such a representation is purely accidental, and has nothing to 
do with the purpose to which the characters are actually applied ! 
It will be interesting then if we are able to indicate traces of the old 
Egyptian phonetics in the Semitic and European alphabets, and by 
means of these organic remains of a bygone civilization, establish as 
matter of science^ that connexion of the actual system of writing 
with the literature of ancient Egypt, which has been inferred with 
io strong a probability from the historical circumstances of the ease. 
The similarity of the Semitic s^chin with the Egyptian character 
for* A, representing a water-plant w^th three upright sterns mtn^ out 
of a pool of water, has often been re ma 
essentially identical, as may be seen 
represents the full and linear hierog 



Phcenician forms of the letter schin from Gesenius ; and the third, 
the Samaritan, Hebrew, and Arabic forms, together with the Coptic 
shei. Even in Arabic, where the cursive degradation is carried to 
the utmost extent, the three stems of the plant are still distinctly 
cognizable. 

The ancient M-shaped s of Greece and Etruna, the first in the 
fourth row of fig. 1, is manifestly the third of the Phoenician forms 
inverted, as the common Greek 2 is the same form set on end. In 
the ancient Attic 2 (the second in the fourth row), which is the 
parent of the Latin S, the character has lost its lower limb, which 
was again restored at a comparatively early period, probably on ac- 
count of the danger of confusing the curtailed form with the letter Z. 
It must be remembered that dififerent forms of written character 
must have been in use at the same time in different parts of Greece, 
and a character which had become obsolete in a particular region 
might again be introduced from other parts, and appear to us as the 
modem form of the letter, to the original type of which it is in 
reality a much nearer approach than the character seen in more 
ancient monuments. The C-shaped sigma of Greece, the sima (C) 
of the Coptic alphabet, would seem to be derived from the second or 
fourth of the Phcenician forms by the omission of the middle stroke. 
On the introduction of Christianity, the Coptic alphabet was formed 
on the basis of the Greek, with the addition of six letters borrowed 
from the phonetics of the old Egyptian writing. Among these the 
letter shei (fig. 1. d) was formed from the same representation of a wa- 
ter-plant which has before been pointed out as the origin of the Greek 
2, and thus the same Egyptian symbol was made the ancestor of 
two letters in Coptic, viz. of shei by immediate descent, and of sima 
through the medium of Greek. An analogous process takes place 
not unfrequently in language, especially in English, where a word 
derived from Latin through the medium of the French, having be- 
come appropriated to some peculiar modification of the radical idea, 
resort is again had to the Latin root in order to supply a more exact 
expression of the original meaning. The Latin /actum becomes in 
Ft. fait, the immediate parent of the Eng. feat ; and the latter word 
having come by use to imply an exertion of a high degree of power 
or skill, resort was again had to the Latin factum, in order to ex- 
press a simple /flcf or thing done. 

The letter beth or beta is not commonly recognized as derived 
from an Egyptian source, but the two forms a and d in the first row 
of fig. 2, are given by Salvolini as equivalent symbols, signifying * a 
Louse,' of which apparently they represent the ground plan. The 
£nt of these is also explained in the same sense by the Chevalier 
JBnnsen, p. 596 of the English edition, No. viii. and p. 599, 25. The 
cnmiTe representation of the same symbol is the one marked c in the 

le line. If we set this hieroglyphic (and especially the cursive 

I ci it) on end, as in the second line of fig. 2, we shall see how 

€}y it approaches the Phoenician and Samaritan B, the third and 

^ (marked e and/) in the same row. The fifth is a ruder 

•4 tiie Phcenician B from Gcsenius, and the sixth an ancient 
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Greek form. Now beih m Hebrew signifies * a house/ and it is certain 
that the written character must originally have beeo designed some- 
how to represent the object whose name it bears. What then could 
be a more natural expedient for the Semi tig adapter of the alphabet, 
than to take the simple and well-marked symbol of a house, with 
which he w*ou1d be familiar in Egyptian hieroglyphics, to represent 
the letter designated by that name f 

It is not clear how the lower limb of the B became filled up in 
Greek, while it was left open in the Semitic forms* Perhaps the 
second of the two hieroglyphic characters (the one marked rf in fig. 2) 
may be the real original. It certainly has much the appearance of 
being the immediate parent of the obsolete form of the small Greek C. 

It will be convenient to treat the case of M and N together, the 
intimate connexion of the sounds having apparently led to pre- 
cisely the iame plan of graphic representation in the two cases. 
The hieroglyphic equivalent of the letter N is identical with the 
ordinary symbol of the constellation Aqnarius among tlie signs of 
the Zodiac, an indented line representing the wavy surface of water. 
It seems probable that the word nun may have signified ivuter, a 
sense which may be recognized, according toSalvolini^ in the hiero- 
glyphic name of the heavenly Nile, nun^n-pet water of heaven* The 
analogue of M^ represents an object of which we neither under- 
stand the meaning nor know the name* It has been called an em- 
battled w^all or a basket^ but its true meaning is still to be established. 

In the second line of fig, 3 are early forms of the letter M, of 
which the first and second, consisting of the Pbcenician of coins and 
the Samaritan, are obviously the most complete \ the two next from 
Phcenician monuments are more degraded. The fifth is Greek 
turned the other way, from which the small ^ seemij to he formed, 
without passing through the matured figure of the capital M of 
comparatively modem times, leading us to doabt whether the small 
Greek letters may not pretend to a much higher antiquity than is 
commonly supposed. Now if we place side by side the linear hiero- 
glyphic of M and the moat complete Phoenician form, as well as the 
hieroglyphic and the old Greek N, we cannot fail to be struck with 
the relation between the hieroglyphic and corresponding alphabetic 
character* In both cases the hieroglyphic consists of too many 
strokes for the purposes of alphabetic writing ; a sufficient portion 
of the latter part of the symbol therefore has in each of the cases 
been cut off and adopted into the primitive alphabet as the letters M 
and N respectively, 

% There is no part of the alphabet which has suffered so much dis- 
location on passing into Greece and Italy as tlie sibilant rank. The 
Greek aigma derives its name from the simchn or samech of the Phoe- 
nicians or Hebrews, and its form and rank from the Fhdenician schin, 
while the place of samech in alphabetic rank is occupied by the 

^ The chfiracter here referred to us^d formerly to be treated as the hicroglypKtel 
bi ; It ia nuw fa eld (o be a compound leUer MN ; but a^ j£ is alv^ays accoini^anied 
|»y the indented lino, or Letter N, as it^^ complement, It may fairly be considered thiit 
the proper virtue of tfae symbot ia the gi precision of the arlkulatJO^i M^ 



Orek K, the identity of which, in respect of form, with the PhcB- 
nician samech, ia very commonly overlooked. The two first figures 
in the second row of fig. 5 are Phoenician forms of samech from Oe- 
senius ; the remaining figures in the row, old Greek forms of X, 
Now it may be taken as a rule that where two forms of the same 
character consist, one of separate and the other of connected strokes, 
the one consisting of separate elements is the more ancient. Thus the 
characters for 2 and 3, which must originally have consisted of col- 
lections of two and three parallel lines, grew into the Arabic numerals 
2 and 3 . We must accordingly look upon the first of the two Phoenician 
characters as the original type, and must regard the connecting zig- 
zags of the second form as a cursive corruption precisely analogous 
to that which developed the small united ( out of the separate lines 
of the capital X, The identity of the Phoenician character with the 
third character of the row (a form of iB! from Kopp) is manifest. 
The remaining characters of the row are ancient forms of (, differing 
slightly in the position of the upright stroke among the parallel bars. 
In the square Hebrew form, the three parallel lines of the Phoenician 
seem contracted into the single broad line at the top, and connected 
with the upright supporter by a cursive sweep, equally unessential 
with the connecting zigzags of the second Phoenician form. 

Now a character stnkingly resembling the principal forms of the 
Old Greek tS and Phoenician samech, occupies a conspicuous place 
in all Egyptian inscriptions and manuscripts, the full hieroglyphic 
and linear forms of which are given in the first line of fig. 5. It 
will be seen that the linear type differs in general from the Old 
Greek tS only in having four cross bars instead of three, and the 
last of the Egyptian forms (from Leemans, pi. 7) is absolutely iden- 
tical with the S in the Corcynean inscription commented on by 
Dr. Hawtrey in the first volume of our Transactions, as given in 
Rangab^'s ' Inscriptions Hell^niques.' 

The Eg3rptian character used to be considered as a representation 
of a Nilometer, but is now called the Emblem of Stability, being 
used in the sense of establish, establishment. The real nature of the 
object represented may be seen at fig. 7, taken from plate 45 of the 
'Monumenti Civili' of Rosellini, where it appears as a wooden 
stand used for the support of a vase on which a sculptor is at work. 
Now the meaning of the Hebrew rjpD {samech) is a support, appa- 
rently from rjOD (samach), to place or lay one thing on another, to 

sustain (Gesenius), precisely describing the employment of the object 
represented by the Egyptian symbol. 

So complete an identity in the form of the Phoenician Samech with 
this remarkable element of the Egyptian system can hardly have 
been matter of accident. The prominence of the symbol in Egyptian 
writings, and the distinctness of the character, would naturally bring 
it into notice in the compilation of the Phoenician alphabet, while the 
name of samech (which was probably a translation of the Egyptian 
designation of the object represented, viz. a stand or support) would 



give it the alphabetic value of the sibilant at the commencement of 
that word, instead of the sound of t or tt, which seems to have been 
the phonetic power of the symbol in Egyptian writing. 



Explanation of the Plate. 

Fig. 1. 1st row. Hierogl3rphic of the water-plant representing the 
sound sh, — Bunsen, 572. 

2nd row. Different forms of Phoenician schin from Gesenius. 

3rd row. a, Samaritan ; b, Hebrew ; c, Arabic schin ; d, Coptic 
shei. 

4th row. a, M-shaped S of Greece and Etruria ; b, ancient Ionic 2. 

Fig. 2. 1st row. a. Hieroglyphic symbol of house ; b and c, cur- 
sive forms of the same from Leemans and Rosetta stone. — Bunsen, 
594. — d, another form of (a). 

2nd row. a' and c, a and c of first row set on end; e,/, g, Phoe- 
nician forms of beth from Gesenius ; k, ancient Greek B. 

Fig. 3. 1st row. Full and linear hieroglyphic M. 
2nd row. a, M of Phoenician coins from Gesenius ; b, Samaritan ; 
c and d, ruder forms of Phoenician ; e, ancient Greek. 

Pig* 4. 1st row. Hieroglyphic N. 

2nd row. a, Phoenician ; b, c, Greek N from Gksenius ; d and e, 
from inscriptions in the British Museum. 

Fig. 5. 1st row. a. Emblem of Stability; h^ c, d, linear forms of 
same ; e, ditto from Leemans, plate 7. 

2nd row. g, k, Phoenician samech from Gksenius ; /, Greek ;si 
from Kopp ; m, n, other forms of ditto ; o, IS! from Corcyrsean in- 
scription in ' Inscriptions Hell^niques.' 

3rd row. Showing the supposed formation of the square Hebrew 
samech. 

Fig. 6. From plate 45. of the ' Monumenti Civili,' showing real 
nature of object represented by the Emblem of Stability. 
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UicHABD Taylor, Esq., in the Chair. 

A paper was read — 

" On the position occupied by the Slavonic Dialects among the 
other Languages of the Indo-European family:" — Continued, fiy 
Professor Trithen. 

In accordance with the plan which was alluded to rather than 
clearly defined in the last paper, it is now proposed to examine the 
Russian in its relation to the other languages of modem Europe ; 
and endeavour to account for the peculiarities which distinguish it 
from them, by referring to the ancient tongues of Greece, Rome and 
India. This it is hoped will throw some light, however limited, on 
those general laws which regulate the progress of human speech, 
and which it is the object of comparative grammar to elucidate. 

When we compare the Russian words mat' docheri with the Engl. 
' the mother of the daughter/ the French ' la m^re de la fille,' and 
the German ' die Mutter von der Tochter,' we at once perceive, as 
was stated in the former paper, that the relation in which these two 
words stand to one another in the sentence, is in Russian expressed 
by means of an inflectional termination, e.g, docheri, like Gr. Bvya- 
r^pos ; while in the modem languages of the West of Europe it is ren 
dered by means of the prepositions (/e,'and of, and von. But we observe 
at the same time that in the Russian sentence mat' docheri, there is 
no word corresponding to the la in French, the die in German, and 
the Engl. the. The Russian, like all the synthetic languages of the 
ancient world — the Greek partiaUy excepted — ^has no article. 

When towards the end of the last century the philosophy of lan- 
guage first began to attract the attention of the scholars of Europe, 
the circumstance, that the article existed in some languages, while 
in others no traces were to be discovered of its presence, gave rise 
to the theory, that those languages in which the article was em- 
ployed were more perfect than those in which its use was unknown. 
Indeed the Russian words mat' docheri can be translated into En- 
glish in four diflPerent ways ; they mean equally * the mother of the 
daughter,' ' a mother of a daughter,' ' a mother of the daughter,' or 
' the mother of a daughter.' And it would seem that in this respect 
the Russian language is inferior to its contemporaries in the West. 
But the same remark applies to the Latin, the Gothic. and the San- 
scrit, which as we know have neither the so-called definite nor the 
indefinite article. 

There are, no doubt, many cases in which the use of the article 
seems to conduce to greater perspicuity in language. The following 
remark of Le Clerc (in his book ' De Arte Critica*) will afford us an 
instance : " The Latin word Deus can be translated into French in 
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three different ways ; I , Dieu without the article^ in which sense it 
signifies the only true God, the Creator of the univt?rse ; 2. un Dieu, 
t, e* a certain God, as appears when we render the words Dei mottitu 
pf a pagan writer by par ravertiAsement d'vnDieUt k e. of some God ; 
and 3. leDteu i and here we understand some Deity of whom we are 
or have been speaking ; thus for example, when we speak of some 
one who has been consulting the oracle and we say, ' U Dieu lui rd' 
pandiit* we meao the God who was questioned, namely Apollo, &c/* 

It is certainly true that in such casee a person who speaks Latin 
cannot express himself clearly without using a greater number of 
syllables than a Frenchman or a German who employ the article ; 
but on the other hand tt may be asked, whether any one in reading 
a Latin oration, or a poem* or a descriptive passage in one of the 
historians, has ever remarked the absence of the article in the writing 
of hi§ author,— whether he has ever felt its want in the language of 
the Romans ? Surely the inflectional terminations of the nouns and 
verbs* and their collocation in the sentence, are perfectly sufficient 
to express the requisite shades of meaning ; and there is no doubt 
that, generally speaking, the Latin^ so far from being ill-adapted for 
perspicuous expression, is in respect of vivacity » elegance, animation, 
and. variety of harmony, infinitely superior to any modem language, 
because it is unencumbered with the luggage of particles, pronouns, 
prepositions, auxiliary verbs and articles, with which we are embar- 
rassed, and which tend to clog the expression and weaken the sen- 
timent. We need only compare a Latin original with its translation 
into German, for instance, in order to convince ourselves how much 
the unavoidable presence of the definite and indefinite articles contri- 
butes to render the sentence cumbersome and heavy. 

The opinion therefore which prevailed for some time among a cer- 
tain class of philologcrs, that the article wa^ to be considered as a 
special sign of a highly cultivated language, may* even on these 
grounds* be shown to be erroneous. This opinion simply originated 
in the habit of judging of other languages by our own ; since we can- 
not make ourselves perfectly understood without the use of the ar- 
ticle, we conclude that the Romans, who had no article^ must have 
been in the same predicament. 

However* it may be that those who argue in tliifi way, and judge of 
the degree of civilization attained by a people by the greater or lesser 
frequency of the article in their language, find an additional support 
in favour of their theory in the language of ancient Greece, No 
doubt there is a Greek article : and since the Greek language has 
always been held to approach nearest to the ideal of a language, 
(as long as critics thought they could construe a language ^ priori, 
and that they were justified in indulging their fancy with the cre- 
ation of such ideals,) it has been argued that languages which« 
like the Greek, are possessed of the article, come nearer to the 
standard of perfection than those which do not possess it. It is 
needless to observe, that though the article be part of the Greek 
language I it is by no means so intimately, and as it were, so inevi- 
tably milled up with the whole of its organization, as we find to be 



the case in all our modem languages, the Slavoiiiati family excepted. 
Nor is it necessary to remark^ that the Greek orator or poet could 
easily dispense with its use whenever he felt it likely to impede the 
flow of his speech or disturb the harmony of his verse. 

With regard to the fact, that the Greek philosophers made ao 
frequent, so judicious, and so truly philosophic an use of the article* 
it may be oh served that this circumstance depends more upon the 
peculiar turn of their minds, upon the high degree of intellectual 
culture they had attained, than upon the intrinsic value of the 
article itself as an element of language ; for in a measure, as their 
minds emancipated themselves from the trammels of langunge. they 
fashioned the materials it contained for their own use and dealt with 
them at their pleasure; and in so far as we may be justified in in- 
ferring a pecuUar disposition of the character of a nation from some 
peculiarity in their language* we may concede that the use df the 
article in the writings of the Greek philosophers may be considered 
as a proof of the subtlety, clearness, and logical precision to which 
they had brought their minds. But would any one think of ac- 
cusing the Greeks of having been imperfectly civilized, because they 
had only one article ? The fallacy, not to say the absurdity, of 
such arguments is apparent; and those who maintain that "lan- 
guages which have no articles belong to nations of little or no civi- 
lization/* should remember that, ** in philology, as in physics^ we 
can only hope to attain the truth by an accurate investigation of 
facts and phsenomena, and not by ingenious conjectures which are 
independent of or opposed to them. Reasonings on language not 
deduced from the real history of words, are about of the same value 
as speculations on chemistry or astronomy unsupported by an ac- 
quaintance with the phEenomena of nature/' 

Let us now proceed to investigate the nature of the article, and 
endeavour to trace its history ; not only because, as Home Tooke 
says, the fate of this very necessary word has been most singularly 
hard and unfortunate ; but because such an inquiry will afford us 
the opportunity of ascertaining the difference which exists between 
the synthetic languages and those which are said to have been formed 
on the analytic principle — the difference between the Slavonic and 
the Teutonic or Romance group of languages. 

You know that for a long time the article has been denied a place 
among the other parts of speech ; in fact its very name, dp%oM, 
articuimf impHea that it was considered by the Greek grammarians 
as a sort of joint or limb of the noun. It is amusing to see the in- 
dignation with which Home Tooke expresses himself on this, as he 
considers, unjust treatment of the article ; " It has been considered," 
he says, *' after Scaliger, as otiosum loquachsimtE gent is insfrumentum ; 
or at best as a vaunt-cotirkr to announce the coming of his master ; 
whilst the brutish inarticulate inlerjection, which has nothing to do 
with speech, and is only the miserable refuge of the speechless, has 
been permitted, because beautiful and gaudy, to usurp a place 
amongst words, and to exclude the article from its well-earned dig- 
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nity," And yet the reason for which the aticient grammarians re- 
fused to recognise the article as a separate part of speech is obvious 
enough J and it is equally ckar why they admitted the interjection. 
For they held only such articulate sounds to be words^ and con- 
sequently parts of hum an ppeecb, as had a definite meaning of 
their own^ independently of other words wdth which they might be 
brought in contact. Now, an interjection or a conjunction carriea 
on the face of it the idea of its import, even though it stand alone. 
An e:s clam at ion like ah I or oh ! at once conveys the notion of 
some Hensation of pain or pleasure experienced by the person who 
gives it utterance* And though Home Too ke may be right in term- 
iiig it brutish, in so far as it is generally called forth by sensations 
of a physical nature, and no operation of the mind can be said to 
accompany or to precede its utterancei yet may the inteijection 
wellfbe numbered among the parts of speech, when we consider 
the judicious and artistic use that has been made of it by the 
orators and poets. A conjunction likewise, even though it be viewed 
hy itself, apart from any context, may be aaid to suggest its purport 
spontaneously. Take the word and for instance, and from the 
frequent use made of it, you wall have no difficulty in finding 
out that it ia intended to connect two other terms or ideas. This 
is not the case with the article ; and when the Greek grammarians 
found the monosyllables g, ijf, to, preceding their nouns, without 
ever meeting them otherwise than in the company of nouns, unable 
to discover that these little words had any meaning of their own, 
they naturally enough called them apflpn, or * articles* — ^Hmbs; and 
treated of them in connexion with the whole to which they ap- 
parently belonged — the noun. 

It would be wrong to accuse the Greek grammarians of blindness 
or want of philological skill. They knew no other language than 
their own ; and it is truly wonderful that without going beyond the 
limits of their own peculiar sphere, and satisfied with the materials 
it contained* they should have discovered some of the highest truths 
in philology J and raised a system of language and speculations 
npon it which have stood the test of so many centuries. And even 
in this instance, not only was it natural that they should have ex- 
cluded the article from the parts of speech, or rather refused to 
consider it as a separate species in the logical classification of words ; 
bat they were right in doing so, as we shall see hereafter. At any 
rate they were much more near the truth in determining the nature 
and import of the article, than most authors who have written on 
the philosophy of language since the days of Caramuel and Scotus, 

What can be more absurd and arrogant, for instance, thanScaliger's 
dictum (c. 72-131) : — '' Articulus nobis nullus et Griecis super- 
£uus" ? It is as though w^e said, *' There are no Alps in England ; 
they exist in Switzerland, but they are superfluous/' And with this 
sentence Scaliger discards the subject and avoids giving a definition. 
The following phrase is pretty much of the same kind ; — " Displeased 
with the redundance of particles in the Greek, the Romans extended 
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Professor Malden in the Chair. 

A paper was read, entitled — 

" Remarks on the probability of Gothic Settlements in Britain 
previously to the year of our Lord 450.'* By Ernest Adams, Esq. 

llie following passage occurs in the last edition of Dr. Latham's 
work on the English language : — ** We must consider that the dis- 
])lacement of the original British began at an earlier period than the 
one usually admitted, and consequently that it was more gradual 
than is usiudly supposed. Perhaps if we substitute the middle of the 
fourth^ instead of the middle of the fifth, century as the epoch of the 
Germanic immigrations into Britain, we shall not be far from the 
truth." (Part. I. c. 1.) llie opinion expressed in the first paragraph 
of the above extract is a natural and necessary consequence of the 
application of a more cautious and enlightened criticism to the Saxon 
legend of Hengest and Hors : but certain considerations induce the 
present writer to hesitate in adopting the period suggested by Dr. 
• Latham " as the epoch of the Germanic immigrations into Britain." 

These considerations will be most clearly develoj)ed in the attempt 
to establish the two following propositions : — 

1. That Gothic races were settled along the northern sea- board of 
Gaul at least 400 years previous to the period suggested by Dr. La- 
tham as the epoch of Germanic immigration into Bribiin. 

2. That what is predicated of the northern sea board of Gaul may 
be predicated of the southern portion of Britain. 

The writer is aware that this view of the subject is not indicated 
for the first time, but he is inclined to l)elieve that the evidence upon 
which it is founded has not been exhibited with sufficient care in 
previous investigations. 

As an important link in the chain of evidence, it will be necessary 
to review the ethnical affinities and distribution of the inhabitants of 
Ghiul at the period when history first conveys authentic intimations 
of their existence. The earliest cfttailed account of these tribes is 
contained in the narrative of Caesar. He commences the memoirs of 
his administration in Gaul with a geographical sketch of the country 
and a brief notice of the people; and the experience of ten years' 
incessant warfare and constant communication with the native tribes, 
places the accuracy and authentic character of his narrative beyond 
suspicion : — •* Gallia est omnis divisa in partes tres, quarum unam 
incolunt Belgae, alteram Aquitani, tertiam, qui ipsorum lingua Celtae, 
nostra Galli adpellantur. Hi omnes lingua, institutis, moribus, inter 
se differunt." (B. G. 1. 1. c. i.) This definition is confirmed by the 
general description supplied by Strabo (1. iv. c. 1.): — 01 /icv 2iy 
Tpi')(rj Ztrjpovy, AKvirarovs Kai BeXyas KaXovtres- Km KeXras. Tovs 
fA€v A.KviTavovs TcXeufS e^riWayfievovSy ov rjj yXwrn; ^ovor^ aWa Kai 
rots truffiatrirf efopfpeis IjSrjptn fiaWoy i; FaXarms. rova ^<r Xoittovs 
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Sanscrit sa, sa, tat, and to the Gothic sa, sd, pata, and the Anglo- 
Saxon se, seo, pat ; and in the two latter languages it has been 
distinctly proved that they have at a later period of their history been 
employed as articles. And thus the article, which has been said to have 
no meaning but when associated with some other word, becomes one 
of the most significant parts of speech, and its use justifies its original 
import as a pronoun. For what is the ofiice of the article in the 
modem languages, but to point out in a more definite manner the 
object we are speaking of ? In English, for instance, the article a 
and the are both definitive, as they circumscribe the latitude of genera 
End species, by reducing them for the most part to denote individuals, 
e. 0, man, a man, the man. The difference however between them 
is this : the article a leaves the individual itself unascertained, 
whereas the article the ascertains the individual also, and is for that 
reason the more accurate definitive of the two ; the article a denotes 
individuals singled out from among the species, but unknown to us ; 
while the article the refers to an individual whom we have known 
before. It is essentially demonstrative. 

When we now refer to the Sanscrit, Latin, and Russian, which 
have neither definite nor indefinite articles, we find that the termi- 
nation of the nominative case s in devas,deus, is identical with the pro- 
noun sa (the proof may be found in Lieut. Eastwick's Translation of 
Bopp's Comparative Grammar) ; that therefore, in accordance with 
the whole character of the synthetic languages, the individualizing 
element which in the modem languages has become an article, was 
in them attached to the word itself, and of which it was made to form 
an integral part When it was necessary that the word should be 
defined with greater precision, the pronouns themselves were em- 
ployed — ille, &c. in Latin, sa in Sanscrit; the Greek article is 
therefore only a reduplication of the demonstrative pronoun, part of 
which may still be traced in the termination of the nominative case. 

With regard to the indefinite article, which we know originated 
in the numeral one in all modem languages, its place was supplied 
in Greek by particles or indefinite pronouns, such as ris in Greek, 
nieky in the Slavonic languages. 

[To be continued.] 
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KitpaKKaTTotTas rati yXwrrats' teat i-oXireia 3e itat d£ j3«ot ^iKpof cJijX- 
Xay/x€roi ct/rt*'. 

The question naturally arises, who were these Belgae who pre- 
sented such marked peculiarities of language^ customs and laws as 
to constitute a basis of ethnographical distinction ? Let us first de- 
termine the extent of their geographical diBtributbni and then en- 
deavour to answer the inquiry resfsecting their original home and race. 
The geographical distribution of the Belgae is thus defined by Caeear 
*(Li. c* L) : — ''Belgae ah extremis Galliae finibus oriuntur; per- 
tinent ad inferiorem partem tiuminis Rheui ; spectant in septem- 
triones et orientem solem." Its southern limit is intimated in the 
following words : ** Gallos a Belgis Matron a et Sequana dividit/' It 
is thus described by Pliny (lib. iv. c» 17) :— '* Gallia omnis, Comata 
uno nomine appellata, in tria populorum genera dividitur, amnibns 
maxime dlstincta. A Scalde ad iSequanam Belgica ; ab eo ad Ga- 
rumnam Celticn eademque Lugdunensis : inde ad Pyrenaei montis 
excuraum Aqnitanica, Aremonica ante dicta.*' Strabo gives the di- 
vision of Julius Caesar, and adds that of the Emperor Augustus : — 
Ativirniovi ^€P rotrvv eXcyor tovs ra /3fjpEta 3-17^ Ilvpiyj'iji ^fpij vurc- 
j^ovras^ Kai r?7> K€^fA€t*T}i pe)(pt trpo* tof Oj^ect^or^ ret cvrot Fapttwa 
wota^ov* lifXrus ^e, roi/s e^rt d^Tepa fiep^ KCi^TiKoPTUt, Ktit tov tcara 
MaffffdAiai' khi Napf^otya i^aXaTTaVt airrofieyo^s ^€ i£ai rn^y AXttcw*' 
optav evuity^ BEXya* he eXeyov rov% Xonrovs re TU/y rrapwKEanTtiiV 
jueypt rtitv eicpoXtaiy tqv Pj^i^du. tat Ttyo.^ Titty wnpt/iKOvyrtiiy tom 
^Pfjrov jfiu ra^ AXweis. (L iv. c, L) The geographer continues, 
D 5e XeflaiTTDs Kaianp r€Tpa}(jj oieXui*^, revs ^et^ KtXrnt tt}& NmpjSw- 
j^tri^of cn-ap^taj a^re^' €f . At:viTat*ovs ^e uffrep tc^K€tvoi (Jul. Caes.) 
irpooeHriKe It retrtrapas kqi 5e*.a tOiti nDv fi€fu£,v rov Tapovvot *k'<i* TOv 
Atyvpos TTOTu^av vep-op^vhiv, riiv ce Xo4t»?*' hi^itty ^ty^i '"'?*' F^^ 
Aouy^ouvy irpoffttjptffe ^e)(p4 rtiiy arui f^^putp roii ^Piyi'Ov, TYfv Se rott 
BeXyui^, Again (1. iv, c. 4), Tourtiiy Sc rovs BeXya* aptfffom 
^afftPt £is w€vT€icutB€K(t iBvf} Cipp7jfA£yov^t TU ^crfl^v TOV *Pt|»'oy Kai 
Tov Aetytjpat irapoiKOvyrm tup ilKearor. 

From these extracts it appears that the Belgae extended in a 
westerly direction from the month of the Rhine to the Loire j in a 
southerly direction along the western bank of the Rhine as far as 
the Alps ; and that further west the Marne formed the boundary 
between the Keltic and Belgian population of Gaul. 

It will next be necessary to ascertain » as accurately as the means 
of information will admitj the &i}ecific designation of the tribes that 
were recognized by the ancient writers as members of this great 
Belgian ccm federation. The following list is derived from Caesar » 
PUny and Strabo :— 

\. Remi; 2. Suessioncs \ 3. Beliovaci; 4. NervUi 5. Atrehates ; 
6. Ambianii 1 . Morifii \ 8. MenapU ; 9. Caieti \ 10. Velocasseg; 
1 1 . Veromandii j 12. Aduatici ; 1 3. Condrusi ; 1 4, Ehurones or Tungrt ; 
\5. Cueraesi't 16. Paemani i 17. Essui; 18. Segm\ IB, Tojcandri^ 
20. Oromansaci; "21. Britannii 22. Castohgi ; 2Z, Suecom ] M.Ui* 
manetes\ 25. Bmmci; 26. Frmahones; 27. Betasi; 28. Leuci\ 29- 
Lingmes; 30. Rauraci; Bl.Nemetes; Z2, Trihocci i B3 . Vangiones ; 
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34. Ubii; 35. Gubemi; SS.Batavi; Sl.Treveri; 38. Veneti; 30. 
Osismii; 40, Unelli; 41. Curiosolitae; 42. Sesuv it; 4S.Aulerci; 44. 
Rhedones ; 45. Andes ; 46. Eburovices ; 47. Lexovii ; 48. Nannetes ; 
49. Ambiliati; 50. Diabiintes. 

We will now proceed to examine the question, to which of the 
stocks of the Indo-Europeau family these confederate tribes are to 
be referred ; and if it can be shown that some among them are un- 
questionable members of a certain stock ; that none among them can 
be proved to belong to any other stock ; that the direct evidence of 
antiquity implies and assumes identity of language and race in all 
members of the confederation ; it may reasonably be inferred that all 
are to be included in that particular stock to which the majority of 
the most important can be with certainty referred. 

It is the opinion of the present writer that this particular stock 
was the Gothic, His reasons for adopting this opinion will appear 
in the sequel. We have first the explicit declaration of Caesar. At 
the outbreak of the Belgian war, he appears to have made the most 
searching inquiries as to the character and resources of his new an- 
tagonists. The sources of his information were beyond suspicion. 
They were the chiefs of the renegade Remi, themselves members of 
the Belgian league, and consequently faithful expositors of the na- 
tional traditions current among their countrymen respecting the 
origin of their race. The result of his inquiries was — " Plerosque 
Belgds esse ortos ab Germanis ; Rhenumque antiquitus transductos, 
propter loci fertilitatem ibi consedisse, Oallosque, qui ea loca inco- 
lerent, expulisse." (B. G. 1. ii. 4.) We have next the express tes- 
timony of the geographer Strabo (1. iv. c. 4) : AXX' €k rtav waKaiiav 
ypovtav TovTo XafjifiayoiJLey vepi avruty €k rtjy fiewpi vvv avmitvovTtiiv 
wapa TOis Tepfiayois yofiifiwy, Kai yapry ipvtrei xai rois ToXiTtvfiatny 
€fi<^€p€ts eitriy ovroi Kai trvyyeyeis aWriXois, Sfwpoy re oiKOvtn 
•)(itfpay hopi^ofjityriy r^ 'Pi/v^ irora/i^, xai irapairXritna e^ovtriy ra 
irXeiflTtt. 

That Caesar recognised the existence of a German population on 
the western banks of the Rhine is evident from several passages in 
his Memoirs. When he says of the Belgae (L i. c. 1), •' Proximi 
sunt Germanis, qui trans Rhenum incolunt,*' it cannot be supposed 
that a writer, whose terse and luminous style rarely admits super- 
fluous expressions would have added these words as a local definition 
of the Germani. The words were advisedly written for the purpose 
of distinguishing the Germans on the Gallic side from those on the 
eastern side of the Rhine. In the 27th cap. of the 1st book he 
employs the same expression : ** Ne propter bonitatem agrorum 
Germani qui trans Rhenum incolunt e suis finibus in Helvetiorum 
fines transirent." That this view is correct is evident from other 
passages in which the existence of cisrhenanc Germans is expressly 
indicated. Thus (I. ii. 3) : " Germanosque, qui cis Rhenum incolunt ^ 
sese cum his coniunxisse." Again (L vi. 2), " Adiunctis cisrhenanis 
omnibus Germanis;'* and again, (vi. 32), "Neve omnium Germa- 
norum, qui essent citra Rhenum, unam esse caussam iudicaret." 

It may be desirable briefly to inquire by what means, and at what 
period, these German tribes acquired a permanent settlement in 
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Gaul. It is generally admitted th.it the various tribes which con- 
stitute the stocks of the Indo-European family arrived in Europe 
from the East at successive periods ; that the Kelts were the fore- 
most of those g^eat immigrant bodies whom the excess of population 
over the means of subsistence had driven from their primitive home ; 
and that they were followed, at least in the north of ^rope, by the 
Gothic hordes. The writer is anxious to indicate what he con- 
ceives to have been a fundamental error in all investigations into 
the movements and distribution of these wandering bodies, viz. a 
sufficiently early date has not been assigned to their arrival and set- 
tlement in Europe. At the period when the power of Rome began 
sensibly to affect the bordering nations, and the schemes of aggran- 
disement entertained by the directors of that power were absorbing 
the neighbouring states, the Keltic migration had reached its extreme 
limit in the west, and had already been for centuries exposed to the 
pressure of the more energetic tribes of Gothic origin who followed 
them from the East. The districts which formed the line of de- 
marcation between these races— races of necessity placed in a state 
of antagonism from the j)eculiarity of their relative position — may 
naturally be presumed to have been the battle-field of alien tribes ; 
one, incapable of resisting the pressure fi om behind, ever encroaching 
on the territories of the first settlers ; and the otlier, with the energy 
of despair, resisting the aggressions of their restless and warlike 
neighbours. It will be found that the social condition of the inha- 
bitants of eastern Gaul, as disclosed in the narrative of Caesar, pre- 
sents us with an instructive example of a nation in this depressed 
and unsettled state, with its social and political system disorganized 
and undergoing a process of gradual disintegration. At the period 
when Caesar commenced his Gallic campaigns this struggle between 
hostile races had in a great measure ceased along the northern di- 
stricts of Gaul, but was still in active operation on the western bank 
of the Rhine. 

ITie extent to which these inroads had been carried at the time 
when Caesar undertook the government of his province, may be 
readily inferred from the indignant remonstrance addressed to the 
Roman general by the German chief cain Ariovistus : — *' Sibimirum 
videri quid in sua Gallia, quam bello vicisset, aut Caesari aut omnino 
populo Romano negotii esset*' (i. 34) ; and again (i. 44), " Quid sibi 
veUet ? cur in suas possessiones veniret ? Provinciam suam hanc esse 
Galliam, sicut illam nostram.'* It appears that he had been invited 
to assist the Sequani in su])pressing their rivals the iEdui ; but, 
finding himself superior in force to both the contending factions, he 
had avj^iled himself of the advantages of his position, seized upon the 
greatest portion of their land, and reduced the inhabitants to a con- 
dition of slavery. The terms upon which he consented to render 
the assistance required were the cession of one- third of the territory 
of the -^dui. He subsecjuently demanded a second third for his 
friends and countrymen the Harudes, 24,000 of whom had joined 
him. The ^dui rej)resented the number of his followers as 120,000. 
In addition to the Harudes, a third body of Germans, 100 pagi of the 
Suevi, were threatening to cross the Rhine. A portion of them 
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were already in the camp of Ariovifitus. We have the following 
enumeration (»f the tribes that swelled the ranks of the German army 
(i. 5 . ), the Harudes, Marcomaani, Tribocci, Vangiones, Nemetes, 
Sedusii, Suevi. That this hostile occupation of Gaul had existed for 
many years is proved by an incident recorded by Caesar, viz. that 
Ariovistus had learnt the Celtic language. Caesar selected a certain 
agent to confer with Ariovistus : '* propter linguae Gailicae scientiam, 
qua multa iam Ariovistus longinqua consueiudine utcbatur.'* (i. 47). 
In addition to the tribes above-mentioned, we learn (1. iv. c. 1) that 
two other formidable bands of Germans, the Ueipetes and the Tench- 
theri, crossed the Rhine, and were ultimately allowed by Caesar to 
settle in the territories of the Ubii. Their number is stated to have 
been 420,000 (iv. 15). This is doubtless an exaggerated estimate. 
Strabo again states in general terms that such incursions were of 
frequent occurrence, owing to the proximity of the two countries : 
cta rovro le ras /ifraiciorarecs avrwy p<f.hufs virap'^eiy avftflaiyei, 
il>€po/j€yuy <tya\riioy icai vayarparKf.. fiaWoy v en irayoiKiiMfy 
ciaipoiTttft-, irar vie aXKuty eKfoaWoyrui KpeiTTOvuty (1. iv. c. 4), and 
in this statement he is supported by the evidence of Tacitus : ** Nunc 
singularum gentium instituta ritusque quatenus differant, quae na- 
tiones e Germania in Gallias commigraverint, expediam.'* (Germ. 27.) 
These instances, which might readily be increased, of German mi- 
grations into Gaul, have been adduced to prove the fact, that for at 
least half a century before the Christian sera the gradual displacement 
of the Celtic population of Gaul was in progress on the western banks 
of the Rhine. 

The writer proposes next to examine the evidence respecting the 
nationality of certain tribes belonging to the Belgian confederation. 

1 . Aduatici. — Respecting the origin of this tribe, we have the ex- 
press declaration of Caesar (ii. 29) : ** Ipsi erant ex Cimbris Teuto- 
nisque prognati ; qui, cum iter in Provinciam nostram atque Italiam 
facerent, iis impedimentis, quae secum agere ac portare non poterant, 
citra ilumen Rhenum depositis, custodiae ex suis ac praesidio sex 
milia hominum una reliquerunt. Hi, post eorum obitum, multos 
annos a finitimis exagitati, quum alias helium inferrent, alias inlatum 
defenderent, consensu eorum omnium pace facta, hunc sibi domicilio 
locum delegerunt.*' In Caesar's time their numbers had greatly 
increased, as they furnished a contingent of 29,000 men to the allied 
army of the Belgae. On a subsequent occasion (vi. 2) we find them 
vindicating their nationality by uniting their forces with " all the 
Cisrhenane Germans," in an abortive attempt to oppose the progress 
of the Roman arpas. 

2. Nervii, — That this powerful tribe was of German origin is at- 
tested by Strabo (1. iv. c. 3) : Tpfiov'ipois le avyexeis Htpovioi, xai 
TovTo repfiat'iKoy €dvo$; and by Tacitus (Ger. 28) : " Treveri 
et Nervii circa affectationem Germanicae originis ultro ambitiosi 
sunt." This statement is fully confirmed by the brief notice which 
Caesar supplies of their manners and mode of life (ii. 15) : " Nihil 
pati vini reliquarumque rerum ad luxuriam pertinentium, inferri, 
quod iis rebus relanguescere animoset remitti virtutemexistimarent." 
Compare this passage with the description of the Suevi (iv. 2) : 
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** Vmura ad se omnino impartari non ainuol, quod ea re ad laborctn 
f eren du in remoUeBC ere ho m i 11 es at qu e e ffe minari arbi tran tu r , " Again 
in L vi. L\ 2» they united their forces with the Aduatki and other 
Cisrhenane Germaus in a fruitless attempt to check the victorious 
Icgiona of Caesur. We find theoi in after times anting in concert 
with theTuogri and other German tribes (Tac. H. iv, 6GJ» and again 
(H. iv. 15), They furniahed a contingent of 60,000 men to the 
confederate Belgian amiy, 

3. CondrusL 4. Eburones. 5, Caeraesi. 6. PuemanL 7. Sff^ni, — 
In the enumeration of the Belgian forces by the Remi, we find the 
four first of these tribes classed together, with the following remark : 
"qui uno nomine Germani adijcllantur'' (ii- 4). Compare Tacitus 
(Germ, 2) ; " Ceterum Germaniae vocabulum recens et nuper ad- 
ditum; quoniam qui primi Rhenum transgreaai Gallos expulerint^ 
ac nunc Tungri, tunc Germani vocati siiit ; ita nation is nomen« non 
geotis, evaluifse paullatim, ut orauea primum a victore ob metum, 
mox a ae ipsis invento nomine Germani vocarentur ; '* and in the 
sixth book (c» 32) the Sepni are added with a distinct assertion of 
their Germanic origin : " Segni Condrusique, ex genie et numero 
Germanorumj qui sunt inter Eburones TrevirosquCi legatos ad Cae- 
sarem misenint, oratum, ne se in h ostium ntimero duceret, neve 
omnium Germanorumf qui essent citra Rhenum, unam ease caussam 
iudicaret/' The Condruai and the Eburones were under the pro- 
tection of the Treverij who, it will shortly be shown, were a German 
people (iv. 6). In the attack on Cicero's camp (v* 119), we find the 
Eburones in league with their countrymen the Adnatici and the 
Nervii* The four firat-named states supplied 40,000 men to the 
Belgian army. 

8, Nemeies, 0. Van ff tones. 10- Trihocci, — These tribes are spe- 
ctfically mentioned by Caesar as forming part of the army of Ario- 
vistus, and are declared to be Germani (h i. c, 51). With regard 
to the Tribocci, we have the additional testimony of Pliny and Strabo* 
The former (1, iv« c. 16) writes, " Rhenum autem accolentes, Ger- 
maniae gentium in eadem provincia Ne metes, Trihocci, Vangiones ;*' 
and Strabo (L iv. c, 3), €p oh (i.e. £(|\otfctj ms it at Me^ to ^iaicTpoa) 

The testimony of Tacitus (Ger, 28) is beyond exception ; ** Ipsam 
Rheni ripam kaud dubie Germanftrum populi colunt, Vangiones, Tri- 
boci, Nemetes." 

11 . Remi, — That the Remi acknowledged themselves aa a German 
tribe is evident from the information which they ailbrded Caesar re- 
specting the origin of tlieir Belgian countrymen, after they had 
seceded from the Belgian league* What is true of the Remi must 
also he true of the Suessioiies. 

12i Saessiones, — These people we re the kinsmen of the Remi ; " fra- 
tres consanguineoaque suoa, qui eodem iure et eisdem legibus utantur^ 
unum imperiam unumque magistratum cum ipsis habeant'* (ii* 3), 

13. Batavi.^^With regard to these people, it is prestimed that their 
Teutonic character will not he disputed. The following decisive 
passages may however be cited ^— Tac, (Germ» xxix.) ; '' Omnium 
harum gentium (i.e. quae e Ger mania in Gallias commigrayerunt) 
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virtute praecipui Batavi ♦ « ». Cattorum quondam populus et se- 
ditione domestica in eas scdes transgressus in quibus pars Romani 
imperii fierent/' And again (Hiat. iv. 12) : "Batavi, donee trans 
Rhenum agebant, pars Cattorum : seditione domestica pulsi, extrema 
Oallicae orae vacua cultoribus. simulque insulam inter vada sitam 
occupavere." 

14. MarifU. — Compare the following assertion of Zosimus (vL 1) : 
€\Ou>y Ze €s Boviityiay (irpwri; 5c avriy irpos tj| OaXafforji lecrat Fep- 
ftavias ovfTii ttoXis ri^s Karw), So prevalent was the belief in the 
Germanic origin of the people inhabiting the country of the Morini, 
that we find t£e district called Oermania. Thus Dio Cassius (liii. 12), 
KeXrutv yap rtyes ovs 5j| Tepfc avovs t:a\ovfi€y, watray rriy irpos ry 
'PiyFy KeXrioyv KaTavxyyres Fepfiayiay oyo/jLa^etrOai eiroifityay, rqy 
fxey ayw, rny ficra ras rov mrafiov irrfyas, rrfy 5e Kart^, riiy fi€\pi 
rov wKeayov tov Bperrawinrcnr ov^ay. This will of course include 
the Menapii. 

15. Menapii, — These people contributed 9000 men to the Belgian 
army. On another occasion we find them leagued with the Nervii, 
Aduatici, and all the Cisrhenane Germans (vi. 2). And again, Cae- 
sar learnt, " per Treviros venisse Germanis in amicitiam" (vi. 5). 

The evidence adduced in favour of the Teutonic origin of these 
fifteen states, members of the Belgian league, is direct. There exists 
considerable indirect evidence of the Teutonic character of several of 
the remaining tribes. 

We do not find that the Belgian states often acted in unison with 
those of the Galli or Celtae, but we know that they afforded each 
other the most vigorous assistance whenever danger threatened, or 
their common interests could be advanced. Before the commence- 
ment of the Belgian war, a general council of the confederate chiefB 
was held to devise means to avert the impending danger and to secure 
their independence. The Remi were present at this federal council 
and betrayed its proceedings to Caesar. It is expressly stated that 
the Belgae differed in language from the Celtae. It is highly impro- 
bable that aliens in race, religion and language could have taken an 
active part in these discussions. The indirect evidence to which 
allusion has been made, consists in the fact that many of the re- 
maining tribes of the Belgae constantly cooperated with those of 
acknowledged Germanic origin, and solicited and received assistance 
in times of peril from the Germans who dwelt beyond the Rhine. 
Thus the Bellovaci are stated to have been the most influential among 
the confederate states, and to have aspired to the leadership of the 
allied troops : " Plurimum inter eos BeUovacos et virtute et aucto- 
ritate et hominum numero valere : hos posse conficere armata milia 
centum: poUicitos ex eo numero electa LX., totiusque belli imperiom 
sibi postulare" (ii. 4). 

Again, the Atrebates take an active part in all their proceedings. 
Their king Commius was, through Caesar's influence, created chief 
of the Morini also. It is highly improbable that Caesar would have 
appointed a Kelt to govern a German people. We find him subse- 
quently acting in concert with the Bellovaci ; and again (1. viii. 7), 
we read: " Atrebatem Commiom discessisse ad auxilia Crarmanorum 
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adducenda, quorum et vicinitas propinqua et multitude csset infiiiita." 
He returned with a body uf 500 horse. When the fortune of war 
compelled him to leave his country, he did not take refuge among 
the Keltic tribes ; but ** ad eos profugit Germanos, a quibus ad id 
bellum auxilia mutuatus erat." 

Most ancient authorities concur in defining the Rhine and the 
Loire as the eastei n and western limits of the territorial possessions 
of the Belgae. The tribes to the west of the Seine appear however 
to possess a distinctive character from those lying to the east, llie 
former appear to have been essentially a maritime people — their 
vessels were well adapted to withstand the storms of the channel, 
where they exercised sovereign sway. In this respect they differ 
materially from the national character of the Keltic tribes, but remind 
us forcibly of the Vikingers of the North and tbe piratical Saxons of 
after times. The evidence for the Teutonic orig^ of these tribes is 
threefold : — 

1 . The unanimous opinion of the ancient writers that they were 
Belgae, and the express declaration that the Belgae were Germans. 

2. The fact that they acted in concert with Belgian tribes of ac- 
knowledged Germanic origin, and received every assistance from 
them in times of danger. 

3. Their habits and mode of life were unlike those of the Keltic 
nations, and closely resembled those of the northern and eastern 
races of Gothic origin. 

The first and last of these propositions have been already dis- 
cussed. A few remarks on the second may be necessaiy. In the 
third book of his Memoirs, Caesar gives an interesting and ani- 
mated account of the rising of the Veneti. and the measures adopted 
for their subjugation. The Veneti were in all probability scarcely 
aware of the power of the formidable enemy they had defied. How- 
ever they mustered their whole force, and summoned to their assist- 
ance the Belgian tribes in the neighbourhood. It is a remarkable 
fact that they did not invite, or receive, the cooperation of the Celtae 
who adjoined their territories, but sent to the distant Morini and 
Menapii : " Socios sibi ad id bellum Osismios, Lexovios. Nannetes, 
AmbDiatos, Morinos, Diablintes, Menapios adsciscunt. Auxilia ex 
Britannia arcessunt." This fact can be explained only on the sup- 
position that the Morini and Menapii were of a kindred race, and 
that the Veneti distrusted their Keltic neighbours whom they had 
probably oppressed and driven from their possessions in earlier times. 
On a subsequent occasion we find their forces cooperating with the 
Bellovaci in opposing the Roman legions (viii. c. 7). 

With regard to the tribes located to the west of the Sequana, the 
writer is willing to admit that the evidence of their Teutonic origin 
is less direct and conclusive than that upon which the nationality of 
the eastern states is based. He is inclined to believe that the po- 
pulation was of a mixed character ; that the German settlers were 
the dominant race ; but that a large portion of the original Keltic 
inhabitants, when subdued by the Belgae, remained in their country 
as a subject people, and, becoming subsequently more intimately 
connected by intermarriage and social intercourse, identified them- 
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selves with the interests and fortunes of their conquerors. Hence 
we must not be surprised at the apparent anomaly of a Keltic dialect 
still spoken in that part of France. Where the conquerors were few 
but warlike, and the conquered numerous but weak, it might natu- 
rally be expected that the chief direction of political affairs would 
devolve upon the former, while the language of the latter would in- 
sensibly supersede the unfamiliar dialect of the strangers. History 
furnishes us with a remarkable parallel and striking illustration in 
the immediate vicinity of these tribes in the case of the Norsemen who 
founded the dukedom of Normandy. A few generations passed and 
scarcely a vestige of the Norse tongue remained. 
Having now shown — 

1. That the Belgoe differed in language, laws and institutions from 
theCeltae; 

2. That the ancient writers believed the Belgae to be a German 
people ; 

3. That liiere is historical evidence to prove that a large number 
of the most powerful tribes were unquestionably of German 
origin; 

4. That it cannot be proved that any tribe belonged to a different 
stock; 

the writer may perhaps be allowjed to assume that all the tribes were 
members of that stock to which it has been proved that most of them 
belonged. He is at least inclined to believe that the evidence ad- 
duced proves something more than the inference drawn by Dr. La- 
tham in the following passage : — *' It is doubtful, however, whether 
Caesar meant to say more, than that over and above certain differences 
which distinguished the Belgae from the other inhabitants of the 
common country Gallia, there was an intermixture of Germans." 
(Eng. Lang. p. 134). 

Respecting the exact periods at which these settlements were 
made, the evidence is exceedingly meagre. We possess, however, one 
landmark to guide us in our search. It is stated that when the Cimbri 
and Teutoni made their formidable inroad into Gaul, the Belgae were 
the only tribe who successfully opposed them. The truth appears 
to be that the Teutons turned aside from a kindred race of warlike 
habits, to prey upon the feebler tribes of alien blood who lay between 
them and Italy. The statement however proves, that at least (b.c. 
113) a century before the Christian sera, Belgian tribes were located 
along the northern coast of Gaul. It is probable that these settle- 
ments were effected several centuries before that period. 

Before closing this part of his subject, the writer may be allowed 
to add a few words respecting the third division of the inhabitants 
of Gaul. 

It is stated that these also differed in "language, laws and 
customs " from the other two ; and they are defined under the name 
of Aquitani, as occupying the tract of country lying between the 
Garonne and the Pyrenees. Speaking of the divisions of Gaul, 
Strabo (1. iv. c. 1) remarks, ol fxev Iri rptxg ^tjipovy, AKviravovi k'oc 
BeXyas KoKovvrts icai KeXras. Tovs fiCK AKviravovs rcXcws € J»yX- 
\ay fievovs, ov rp yXwrrp /xoyoy, aXXa teat rois avua9iy» €iAf€p€is 
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Iflffpfft pakXov ti WtKarms, The geographer thus adds another mark 
of distinction to those mentioned by Caesar, viz* that the physical 
conformation of the Aquitani was that of the Iberians of Spain rather 
than of the Kelts of GauL We are thus eompelled, ija assigning their 
true ethnological position to the AquitaBi, to seek for a race and 
stock other than the Keltic or Teutonic, The writer believes that 
this race and language were the ancient Iberian* of which we still 
recognize the modern representatives In the inhabitants and lan- 
guage of the Basque district in Spain. 

The second propoBition stated in the commencement of this paper 
was, — *' that what is true of the northern coast of Gaul, is true of 
the southern coast of Britain/* 

The earliest direct proof that can ht adduced in support of this 
statement is contained in a passage in Caesar (B, G. 1, \\ c. 12) : 
" Britanniae pars interior ab ik IncoUtur, quos natos in insula ipsa 
memoria proditum dicunt ; maritima pars ah iis, qui praedae ac heUi 
inferendi caussa ex Belgis transierant ; qui omnes fere iis nomimbua 
civitatum adpellantur^ quibus orti ex civitatihus eo pervenerunt et 
hello inlato ibi remanserunt, atque agros colere coeperunt/' That 
this passage was penned with Caesar's usual caution and accuracy 
will appear evident on a careful consideration of the following facts. 

Caesar states that the immigrant tribes in Britain retained the 
names by which they were known in their native country* In the 
scanty history of those times which has come down to na, we might 
reasonably expect to discover some traces of this identity of name. 
Such traces are actually found. 

Among the Belgian tribes enumerated above, we meet with the 
Atrebates, and we find a numerous tribe of that name in Britain, 
Their position is indicated by Ricardus Cicestrensis, ' De Situ Bri- 
tanniae' (c. vi. 9), *' Confines illis apud ripam Thamesis habitabant 
Atrebates, quorum urbs primaria Caleba f ' and again by Ptolemy 
(ii. 3) : etra Arpc^3artot urae is^okis ^oKxova. That these States 
were of kindred origin is evident from the fact recorded by Caesar 
in the following words : " Et cum his una (r, f , the ambassadors who 
had come over to him from Britain) Commium, quern ipse, Atreha- 
tibus superatis, regem ibi constituerat * * cuius auctoritas in iis re- 
gionihus ynagni habebatur, mittit (iv. 21).'* Whence this powerful 
influence over the British tribes, if the races were distinct, or in- 
tercommunication suspended? This Commius was subsequently, 
through Caesar's influence, appointed ruler over the Morini (B, G- 
vii. 76), and was chiefly instrumental in bringing German auxiliaries 
from beyond the Rhine to aid the Belgian cause ; attesting at the 
same time his patriotism and his race (viii. 7, 8, 21), 

Again, in the present county of Hampshire we meet ^ith a nu- 
merous and influential tribe named Belgae. The settlement of this 
tribe is thus recorded by Richard of Cirencester (De Situ Brit. c. vi, 
12) : "Ad Oceanurai inferius habitabant^ sic dicti Belgae> quorum 
nrbes primariae Clausentum, quod nunc Southhamptona dicitur. 
Port us magnus, omnium que prsecipua Venta, nobillssima civitas ad 
flumen Antona sita.*** Omnes enim Belgae Allobroges sunt, et suam 
a Celtis Belgis i^ue originem traxere : hi, non multis ante Caesaris 
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mdventum in banc insulam saeculis, relicta patria Gallia * * * sedem 
hie sibi elegerunt." It sbould be observed that this writer is not 
cited as a credible authority, but as indicating the existence of pre- 
vious documents whence his information was derived, or as conveying 
the impressions of the educated men of his time. He divides the 
districts on the southern coast of Britain into three provinces, the 
Kentish, Belgian and Damnonian. Ptolemy defines the British 
Belgae in these words : BeXyoi acai iroXeit IvyaXis, 'Y^ara Bepfia, 
Oveyra (ii. c. 3). The Verita Belgarum is repeatedly mentioned by 
subsequent writers. 

A tribe» mentioned by ancient writers, under the name of Bri- 
boci, was also called Remi : — " Gantiis proximi, et, ut putant 
nonnuUi, subjecti, Bibroci, qui et aliis Remi dicuntur, natio in mo- 
numentis non penitus ignota." (Ric. Cia c. vi. 9.) The Durotriges, 
or people of Dorset, were according to the same authority called 
Morini: — "Infra Heduorum terras siti erant Durotriges, qui et 
Morini alias vocantur." (Id. vi. 15.) This double nomenclature might 
readily have originated in the fact that the inhabitants of a certain 
district sometimes retained the original Keltic name, sometimes 
adopted the name of -the immigrant tribe. 

Again we meet with a tribe bearing the name Manapii, and a city 
called Manapia (Wicklow in Ireland) (Ptol. ii. 2)» adjoining another 
tribe the Cauci. In addition to the undoubted existence of acknow- 
ledged Belgian tribes in Britain, Caesar's statement is supported by 
independent evidence of a^ no less satisfactory character. Tacitus, 
after mature deliberation* arrived at the same conclusion : — ^* Proximi 
Gallis (t. e. Belgis) et similes sunt ; sen durante originis vi, seu pro- 
currentibus in diversa terris, positio coeli corporibus habitum dedit : 
in universum tamen aestimanti* Gallos vidnum solum occupasse 
credibile est." (Agric. xi.) We find again abundant evidence of 
the existence of intimate relations between the two nations. We 
have seen above that the Atrebate Gommius possessed great influence 
among his island kinsmen; and we read in Caesar that tiie king of the 
Belgian Suessiones also held sovereign sway in Britain : — " Apud eos 
fuisse regem nostra etiam memoria Divitiacum, totius Ghdliae poten- 
tissimum» qui quum magnae partis harum regionum, tum etiam Bri- 
tanniae imperium obtinuerit." (B. G. ii. 4.) Again, when the power- 
ful tribe of the Bellovaci were vanquished by Caesar, the chiefs 
who had been the principal instigators of the rebellion fled for pro* 
tection to their friends in Britain (Id. ii. 14). We have already 
seen that, in the hour of danger, the Veneti sent to solicit assistance, 
not only from the German Morini and Menapii, but also from the 
Britains ; and the pretext for Caesar's invasion of the island was the 
frict that " omnibus fere Gallicis bellis, hostibus nostris inde sub- 
ministrata auxilia intelligebat" (iv. 20). Commercial intercourse 
between the two countries is also distinctiy intimated in numerous 
passages in the ancient authors, lliere remains the positive decla- 
ration of both Caesar and Tacitus as to the identity of customs, 
religion and language of the two people. Tacitus remarks : "Eorum 
(i, e. Belgian Gfauls) sacra deprdiendas superstitionum persuasione; 
sermo hamd multum diversus*' (Agric. xi.) ; and Caesar writes : *' Ex. 
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his omnibus longe sunt humaniBsimi, qui Cantium incolunt, neque 
multum a Gallica diiFeruntconsuetudme'' (B. G. v. 14) ; and again — 
*' Horum eet infinita multitudo creberrimaque aedi£cia, fere Gallicis 
consirailia*'* 

To tliese Ulustrntiona numerous additions might readily^ be made^ 
but it IS considered that sufiicient evidence baa been adduced to 
support the probability t lat, that the Belgne were BubatantiaUy a 
German people ; 2nd, that the inhabitanta of the south-eastern por- 
tions of Britain were substantially Belgae« 

The writer had collected evidence of the settlement of atuneroua 
bodies of German origin in Britain, and of the existence of intimate 
relations between the Gothic tribes of the continent and those of thia 
country previous to 450 a.d« ; but finding the majority of the se- 
lected passages indicated in Mr. Kcmble's work, * The Savons 
in England/ he has considered it unnecessary to trouble the Society 
with the restatement of facts accessible to all. One passage, how- 
ever, which is omitted in Mr* Kembie's work, appears worthy of 
record. 

In the enumeration of the tribes which constitute Gallia Belgica» 
Pliny (L iv. 17) mentions a people caUed BHtanni, He places them 
between the Morini and the BeUovaci. The MSS. supply no va- 
riation in the reading, although they present frequent and strildng 
discrepancies in the names of the odier tribes. The existence of 
this people on the continent may perhaps afford some explanation of 
a fact which perplexed Pliny* In the 25th book of his ' Naturalis 
Historia' (c. 3), be writes, " Reperta auxHio est herba, quae vocatur 
Britmnka, non nervis modo et oris raalis salu taxis, sed contra anginas 
quoque et contra serpentes,*' After describing the plant, and the 
method of extracting' and applying the antidote, he proceeds i *' Frisii, 
qua castra eraut, nostris demonstravere illam ; mirorque nominia 
caussam^ nisi forte confines Oceano Britanniae veiut propinquae di- 
cELvere. Non enim inde adpellatam earn, quoniam ibi ptunma nae- 
ceretur, certum est, etiamnum Britannia libera/* 

It will have been observed that the evidence throughout this paper 
lias been of a purely historical character. To confirm this evidence 
it would be desirable that philological proofs of the existence of 
German tribes in Britain should be collected and produced^ But a 
moment's consideration of the difficulties which attend such an in- 
vestigation will convince us, if not of its iropracticabihty, of the very 
Umited results which it could ever be possible to attain. The first 
and simplest means of prosecuting the inquiry, viz. specimens of the 
dialects spoken in the south-eastern districts of Britain, do not un- 
fortunately exist. We might next have recourse to the recorded 
name* of districts, bills, rivers, promontories, &c. ; but here again 
we encounter a serious difficulty* The country had been previously 
occupied by inhabitants of another stock, — a stock apparently the 
earliest of which history supplies any record ^and the existing names 
ot localities unchangeable in their nature would be recognized and 
adopted by the victorious settlers, A careful examination of these 
names may, however, still furnish interesting results to scholars well- 
vei^ied in the ancient forms of the Keltic and Gothic dialects. 
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Hbnslbioh Wbdowooo, Esq., in the Chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected Members of the Society : — 
Hugh Alexander Johnston ^unro, Esq., Fellow and Lecturer of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. William George Clarke, Esq., Fellow 
and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. Richard F. Weymouth, 
Esq., Portland Villas, near Plymouth. William Arthur Case, Esq., 
University College, London. 

A paper was then read — 

" On the position occupied by the Slavonic Dialects among the 
other Languages of the Indo-European family : " — Continued, By 
Prof. Trithen. 

It is natural that when the original meaning of the termination 
of the nominative case was forgotten, or when the whole of the ter- 
mination was dropped, the article, the utility of which is so obvious, 
should have been introduced. With regard to the Roman language, 
it has been supposed that the sudden change which the Latin un- 
derwent at the time of the German invasion, was the consequence of 
the imitation of the German idiom. But it seems more than doubtful 
whether the use even of the definite article had at that sera been 
introduced into the Teutonic languages ; and it is probable that we 
shall most nearly approach the truth, if we suppose that when the 
Latin was by that event put into a state favourable to a new deve- 
lopment of its grammatical forms, it obtained the use of articles, and 
adopted for them those words which appear naturally to suggest 
themselves as most convenient for this purpose. Hence unus was 
taken as the indefinite, and ille as the definite article. 

The use of the article is therefore to be attributed to the effort 
which is constantly perceivable in language, to analyse and sepa- 
rately to express every idea. But whatever be the cause of this 
wonderful change in language, it is clear that the Slavonic dialects 
have not undergone it ; nor is it less certain that they are inferior in 
point of age and perfection of form to the Latin and Greek. They there- 
fore occupy a place between the ancient and the modern languages ; 
and in this respect they are pre-eminently deserving of the attention 
of the philologist. They are to him of the same importance as a 
' living specimen of a Saurian would be to the geologist Indeed it 
is scarcely possible to realize the full beauty of the languages of 
Greece and Rome without having experienced the wonderful power 
of a word in a similar language, which when it strikes the ear seems 
to be quivering with life. For in these languages every word in a 
sentence is a spontaneous creation — not a skilful arrangement. 
And, though it be true, that even in the inflective languages, au in- 
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fleeted word may be analysed and reduced to the very same elements 
into which the idea it expresses is resolved in the analytical lan- 
guages, yet are those elements so intimately blended with one another, 
that they are, and produce the effect of an undivided whole. And 
it is more especially for the analysis of inflected words — for a proper 
understanding of their organism, — that the study of the Slavonic 
languages is to be recommended. And if it be one of the objects of 
comparative philology to ascertain the laws of language in their re- 
lation to the laws of thought, it is evident that the examination of 
such a language as the Russian — a living synthetic language, — can- 
not but add a number of interesting and important facts. Bopp has 
admitted the Slavonic into his Comparative Grammar, and he has 
derived great advantages from it for the elucidation of the declen- 
sions and pronouns ; but he has chosen the ancient Slavonic, and 
neglected to compare the dead languages with a living specimen 
of their own class, — an omission which has frequently caused him to 
. commit grave errors. 

The same amphibious character, if we may be allowed so to term 
it, which distinguishes the languages of the Slavonic race from those 
of the other nations of Europe, marks their literatures. The pe- 
culiarity is even greater; for while their languages have never 
suffered any intrusion of foreign words, and much less idioms, from 
any of their neighbours, their literatures are altogether the results 
of the civilization of the West of Europe. And yet, though the 
Russian poet Pushkin is imbued with Byron, and the Polish poet 
Mickiewicz is full of Goethe and Schiller, neither of them can be 
charged with being simply an imitator. The same reason which 
may be assigned for the preservation of the Slavonic dialects from 
the general dissolution and subsequent change which came over the 
other languages of Europe in the first centuries after Christ, has 
preserved the originality of the Slavonic poets, in despite of the 
influence of their western teachers. The Slavonic nations to this 
day understand nature as the ancients did, and more especially the 
Hindus ; like them they endow her elements with moral faculties, 
and like the Greeks they invest them with the human form. The 
belief in the Rusalkas and Domovoys is as prevalent in Russia in the 
nineteenth century as was the belief in the nymphs and satyrs in the 
early days of Greece ; and the ideas on nature one hears in every- 
day life from the mouth of the peasant are quite as poetical as any 
wMch occur in the Vishnu Pur4na. 

It would seem therefore that they are still in what might be termed 
the stage of childhood in nations ; they are still essentiaUy poetical 
and creative. ITieir languages were too young to become analytical 
when the Gothic and Latin were changed to that form ; their minds 
were not ripe for the effects of Christianity ; nor did any of these 
nations receive it before the ninth centiiry, while Russia was not con- 
verted before the end of the tenth. 

It is to this primitive originality in the character of all the Sla- 
vonic nations, that we must attril)ute the peculiar colouring which 
everything European receives as it passes through the mind of the 
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Slavonic poet. Whoever has read Burger's Lenore and compared it 
withZhukofski's Svyetlana (it is transhited in Bowring's Anthology), 
^ill remark, that though the idea and even the form be suggested by 
the German poet, the whole tone of the Russian production is dif- 
ferent ; it is even more poetical, and the advantages which a syn- 
thetic language has over those of an analytical character, give an 
additional charm to the Russian poem. 

But if it be true that the Slavonic literatures are almost entirely 
suggested by the literatures of the western nations of Europe, it is 
a truth which applies only to the written productions of those na- 
tions. In Russia it can only be said to apply to the period after 
Peter the Great. By far the greater part of their poetry and tra- 
ditional history is oral ; and though it has been collected during the 
last ten or twenty years and printed, it is still oral, for it lives 
in the mouths of the people to this day, and may be said to be their 
common work and property. And nothing can be more interesting 
than this oral literature of the Slavonic nations. 

While, as has been stated before, the mythologies of Greece and 
Rome are connected with the ideas contained in the Vedas, the tra- 
ditions of the Slavonians relate to the Mahabhdrata ; the Amrita or 
' water of immortality,' plays a prominent part in their stories ; the 
History of Draupadi, the Wanderings of the Pdndavas, which form 
some of the most beautiful episodes in the Indian epic, are to this 
day current in Russia. 

Another series of songs relates entirely to the political events of 
their countries, and forms a history which in many respects is more 
faithful and interesting than the works of their learned chroniclers. 
Thus the whole history of Servia is contained in a cycle of songs, 
some of which are of great length : (the history of Michael Czerney- 
ovitz, for instance, extends over more than two thousand verses ;) and 
though Bohemia has for a long time been a civilized country, there are 
many parts of its history that can only be learnt from the national 
poetry. Dr. Bandinel has lately shown the writer a little collection of 
Russian songs in the Bodleian Library, which are of great interest 
for the history of Russia under and after Boris Godunof. 

But by fBur the greatest number of their songs is of a lyrical nature. 
It is strange to see some of the most beautiful poetical productions 
rise day a&r day, without its being possible to discover their authors. 
For in Slavonic countries a song is seldom the work of one man ; a 
pretty idea left unfinished, a poetical simile, which in civilized society 
would perish, is there taken up and carried from mouth to mouth 
until it gprows into a poem, and then it may truly be called the 
common property of all. 

Mickiewicz has, in one of his lectures on the language and lite- 
rature of the Slavonic nations (which he delivered at the College de 
France), called the Ukraine the original seat or the cradle of the 
lyrical poetry of the Slavonic nations. The Ukraine, as you know, 
is the land of the Kosaks ; they speak the Ruthenian dialect, which 
Dartakes of the character both of the Polish and Russ, The Kosaks 
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passed alternately from the domination of Poland to that of Russia, 
and vice versd, and their literature bears evident traces of the in- 
fluence which either country has exercised over the national mind. 

Their literature consists chiefly of songs on the virtues and actions 
of their Atamans or chiefs. These poems are mostly lyrical, and 
after passing from one Slavonic nation to the other, are ultimately 
claimed as their own by all of them. The Kosak from the door of 
his cottage watches his horses in silence as they graze in the 
distance; his eye wanders over the boundless steppe; he thinks 
and dreams of the combats that have once taken place in it, of the 
victories and defeats it may yet have to witness ; and this song, the 
simple outpouring of his mind, becomes an expression for the 
common feeling of the whole people, and is handed down from ge« 
neration to generation. 

The habit which all the Slavonic tribes have of appropriating any 
poem which, though it be composed in a particular district, is uni- 
versally Slavonic in its character, is not restricted to their national or 
oral poetry. It extends to their written literature, and is partly ac- 
counted for by the fact, that the Slavonian languages, though nume- 
rous and clearly marked, and even com|K)sing groups which are seve- 
rally distinguishable, are yet by no means so remote from each other 
as are many idioms which are universally regarded as dialects of one 
language. But it chiefly depends upon the circumstance, that notwith- 
standing their political divisions, they have all retained that primitive 
cast of mind of the earlier nations of the world, which strongly distin- 
guishes them from the Teutonic and Romanic populations of the 
present day. Mickiewicz is as much read and admired in Russia, 
as in Poland ; Pushkin and Khomyakoff are praised by the Czechs 
quite as much as by their Russian countrymen ; and the learned 
works of Schaflarik and Jungmanu are studied at Petcrsburgh and 
Pesth no less than at Prague. 

lliere is no doubt however that, though the groundwork of the 
Slavonic character is the same in all the tribes of that race, they 
have from time immemorial formed two distinct groups which have 
often stood opposed to each other. The Antae and Sclavini of Pro- 
copius are by him described as the two tribes of the Slavonic races, 
whose generic name at that time was Spori or SerbL And there 
can be no doubt that the two branches into which the whole Sla- 
vonic race is divided at the present day, correspond with the Antae 
and Sclavini of Procopius. The former is the eastern branch, the 
latter comprehends the western tribes of this family. The correct- 
ness of this division was perceived and exemplined by the learned 
Bohemian abbot Dobrowski, one of the most profound investigators 
of the Slavonian history, literature, and antiquities, and whose 
views have been adopted with little variation by succeeding writers. 
This subject is too extensive to be entered into on the present oc-. 
casion ; it will be suflicient to say that the Slavonic dialects differ 
from one another more in respect of their pronunciation, than with 
regard to their grammatical structure, 'fhe Russian is the prin- 
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cipal language of the eastern branch, or that of the Antae, while 
the Polish represents the dialects of the western group of the Sla- 
vonic race, corresponding to that of the ancient Sclavini. Numerous 
testimonies of ancient writers prove that this division of the Slavonic 
race into two branches has existed from the earliest period of their 
history. Subsequently, the adoption of the Roman Catholic religion 
by the Slavonians of the west, and the introduction of the Ghreek 
Church among the eastern tribes, has increased the distance that 
existed between them ; but that which pre-eminently distinguishes 
Russia, not only from Poland, but also (in some respects) from the 
tribes which it represents itself, is the circumstance that since 862 
it has ceased to be purely Slavonic. In that year the Varyagues or 
Normans conquered Novogorod, or, as the ancient Russian historian 
Nestor expresses himself, — in that year the Slavonic people invited 
three northern princes, Rurik, Truvor, and Sineus, to come into their 
country to rule over them. The element therefore which distin- 
guishes the Russians from the other Slavonic tribes, is the same 
which in this island has changed a Teutonic population into the 
English nation ; with this difference however, that the language of the 
Norman conquerors in England, though it has not altered the essen- 
tially Teutonic character of the Anglo-Saxon, has yet exerted so great 
an influence upon it as to produce a new language — the English ; 
while in Russia, as was the case in France, the Northmen, who spoke 
a Teutonic dialect, gave up their language almost immediately after 
their settling in the country, and adopted that of the natives. The first 
code of laws which the Russians received, and which is evidently 
framed upon the model of the Scandinavian laws, is Mrritten in Russian. 
The number of words in Russian that can be proved to have been 
introduced by the Varyagues, scarcely exceeds fifty, and there is no 
trace of any other effect produced by the idiom of these northern 
conquerors on the language of their subjects. 

But if the conquest of Russia by the Normans differ, in regard of 
the influence it has had on the language of the country, from the 
conquest of England by the same people, it resembles it on the other 
hand in this respect, that it has established a new principle of civil 
government, and caused a modification of the Slavonic character 
similar to that which distinguishes the English from the other na- 
tions of Teutonic origin. The literature of Russia, that is the 
written and learned literature of the nation, fully bears out this 
remark. These observations may be pursued at a future period. 
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Henslbigh Wbdowooo, Esq. in the Chair. 

Special General Meeting, 

The Chairman stated that the Council had called the present Ge- 
neral Meeting for the purpose of considering the propriety of altering 
one of the Rules of the Society. It appeared from a communication, 
made by their Assistant- Secretary Mr. Cochrane, that demands had 
been made on the London Library for Parochial Rates, to which, it 
was insisted by the Parish Authorities, they were liable, inasmuch as 
part of their house was underlet to the Statistical and Philological 
Societies, neither of which Societies had any provision in their Sta- 
tutes against a division of profits, which is required by the Stat. 7 & 
8 Vict. c. 36, in order to exempt them from their liability. The 
Meeting had to consider what steps it might be convenient to take 
under these circumstances. 

It was then moved by Mr. Shari)e, seconded by Mr. Chabot, and 
carried unanimously, — That the following addition be made to 
Rule XVI.— 

" No dividend, gift, division, or bonus in money shall be made by 
the Society unto or between any of its Members." 

A paper was then read : — 

"On English Etymologies ."^Continued. By H. Wedgwood, 
Esq. 

To Blbab. — ^Two words of different origin and meaning seem to 
be confoimded in the E. Blear. A Blear-eye is a sore inflamed eye like 
one that has long been weeping, from the Pl.-D. blarren, to blare or 
roar, and hence, with that softening down of the signification which 
so constantly takes place in the development of language, to cry, to 
weep. He blarrede sinen langen tranen, he cried till tiie tears ran 
down. Blarr-oge or bleer-oge, a crying eye, a red watery eye. In 
the old expression ' to blear one's eye,' on the other hand, in the 
sense of deceiving one, the word seems identical with blur, a blot or 
smear, concealing something that had originally been distinct. In 
this sense it exactly answers to Schmeller's plerren, a blotch ; plerr, 
geplerr, a mist before the eyes. * Praestigise — pier vor den augen.' 
• Der Teufel macht ihnen ein cities plerr vor den augen,' the devil 
makes a vain blur before their eyes, which may be compared with 
Pierce Plowman's — 

" He blessed hem with bus buUes and blered hure eye." 
The confusion is further increased by a third word of cognate 
meaning, Sw. plira, Pl.-D, plieren, to peer or look with die eyelids 
pressed together like short-sighted persons, whence plier-dgei, one 
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who looks with half-closed eyes, short-sighted. Whether the Sw.form 
or the £. peer is the original may be doubted, but they are in all 
probability radically identical, since / is frequently inserted or omitted 
after p, as in Pl.-D. plinken, plink-ogen, to wink, compared with Du, 
pinkeh, pink-oogen, to wink, to peer, oculis semiclausis intueri. (Kil.) 

To Abib.— To endure, to suffer the consequences of something. 
In this case the meaning of two words of very different origin has 
come so closely to approximate in sound and sense that some pains 
are required to disentangle the confusion. 

In a former paper it was shown how the verb to abide or abie 
came to signify, to look out for, to expect, to await, and simply to 
remain or endure. But in speaking of abiding in the sense of con- 
tinuing in a certain condition, there is frequently a reference to the 
pain or other obstacles which make endurance difficult, and thus the 
word has acquired the sense of sufferance simply, or the mere fact of 
being subjected to painful influences : — 

" My men and I did cold and hunger hide.** — Gascoigne. 

"And now he hath to her prefix'd a day, 
By which if that no champion doth appere, 
She death shall sure aby.**—¥, Q. 

** Certes (quoth she) that is that these wicked shrewes be more blissful 
that abien the torment that they have deserved than if no pain of justice 
ne chastised them." — Chaucer, Boethius. 

" Girt with circumfluous tides, 

' He still calamitous constraint abides .*' — Pope. 

At the same time to abie in 0.-£., properly abuy, from A.-S. abicgan, 
to redeem, to pay for (also written and pronounced abegge, abidge, 
abigg), was of very frequent use in the sense of paying tie penalty 
of some act. An equivalent expression was equally current in Fr. in 
which our abie was rendered by the verb comperre or comparer, ' to 
buy or pay dearly for.' * Je te le ferai bien comparer, I will make 
thee smart or pay soundly for it.' (Cotgr.) Numerous examples of 
this mode of expression may be found in the Roman de la Rose, 
and in Chaucer's translation : — 

" And sore abieth she (Envy) every dele 
Her malice and her male-talent." 

In the original — 

" trop compare 

Sa malice trop durement." 

" For who that dredith sire ne dame 
Shall it abie in body and name." 

** Enfant qui craint ni p^re ni m^re 
Ne peut que bien ne le comperre,'* 

In the passage from Spencer — 

" For whoso hardy hand on her doth lay. 
It dearly shall abie and death for handsel pay," 

the sense of purchasing is distinctly marked. 'To buy it dear,' 
however seems early to have been used as a proverbial expression 
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for suffering loss, without regarding it as the penalty of any particular 
act. Thus in Chaucer — 

" The thingis fellin as they done of werre 

Betwixtin hem of Troie and Grekis ofte, 

For some day houghtin thei of Troy it dere, 

And eft the Grekis foundin nothing soft 

The folk of Troy."— Troilus and Cressida. 

When abie was used in such a manner, it often seemed to signify 
simple suffering, and was applied as if that were the full import of 
the word : — 

** If he come into the hands of the holy Inquisition, he must abye for it," 
i. e. must suffer for it. — Quot. in Boucher. 

To abie from A.-S. abicgan, having thus, like abie, from Fr. dbayer, 
acquired the sense of simple suffering, the two became confounded 
together, and abide, which is truly synonymous with theFr. derivative, 
was sometimes allowed to appropriate the sense of paying a penalty, 
belonging to abie in virtue of its A.-S. parentage, with which abide 
itself is wholly unconnected : — 

<' Disparage not the faith thou dost now know, 
Lest to thy peril thou abide it dear." — Shakespear. 

where, as Richardson observes, it ought to be abie. 

To Earn, Eabkbst. — ^To eam^ in the sense of working for one's 
living, seems so natural a type of earnestness, as opposed to play, that 
one is at once disposed to consider the latter as a derivative of the 
former. 

The connection of the two words is apparently corroborated by the 
Du. neeren, gheneeren — nutrire, alere, et qusestum sectare honest^, 
victum et ^ultates quaerere. (KiL) : to earn one's living. Wat 
neiring doet gy ? unde vitam toleras (Biglotton) ? How do you earn 
your living } Neering and teering, earning and spending. — Halma. 
Hence Neemst, neerst, sedulitas, studium ; neemstig, neerstig-^dH" 
gens, navus, operi intentus. (Kil.) : earnest. 1st neirst ? serione agis ? 
uyt neirst f serio, absque joco, in earnest, (Biglotton.) 

From these examples one is tempted at once to assume that the 
root is the G. niihren, to support, and that an initial n has been lost 
in the G. emst, £. earnest, as in the numerous cases adverted to in 
a former paper. 

The examination of other Teutonic dialects leads to a different 
conclusion, and not only points to a diff^erent origin of the verb to 
earn, but seems to show that there is no radical connection between 
earn and earnest. There can be no more striking image of rewarded 
labour than that afforded by the reaping of the harvest. Now the 
word in modem G. for reaping is ernten, but this is a derivative 
form. The simple verb is amen, emen, (Kil.) Fris. am, ame, erne, 
harvest. Am-nuende (harvest-month) August, — Kil. Amari mes- 
sor — ^Tatian. "Am, iirnet, — Schmeller : harvest. Hence amen, erar- 
nen, g'amen, to earn. Wat wollt' ich daran erarnen ? what shall I 
gain by it ? as in ordinary G. lob eremten, to earn praise, (Kiittner.) 
"Amer, dmleute, day-labourers who go harvesting into the richer dir 
tricts, (Schmeller) ; where we catch the word in an actual state < 
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traDBitioQ between the notion of reaping and that of earning. On 
the other hand, the A,-S, shows pretty concluaively that earnest ^ in 
the sense of serious, is from the same root with G, gem^ willingly, 
designedly, of set purpoae (Kiittner), and the E. yearn, which im- 
plies desire of stich intensity aa to he accompanied with a bodily 
sensation* Hence A.-S. ^eorn, desirous, eager, intent, Herodea 
befran hi georne, they inquired diligently of Herod (Lye.), Of this 
adverb we have not only the superlative gmrnosty most diligently, 
what 13 done with the whole heart, giving rise to the E* earnest ; 
but also the comparative georrtor, showicg the former to be a true 
superlative. He geornor wolde slbbe with hine, studiosius qusesivit 
pacem cum illo (Lye.). Swa mon gmrnest mseg, pro viriU (Lye), 
with his utmost endeavour. 

The derivatives Geamysse, indiiBtria, assiduitas, stadium; genrn^ 
fitiit soDicitus, iadostrius; Geomung, iadustria, meritum, afford a 
singularly close analogy to the meanings of the Du* neerung, ntern' 
Mtig or neersiig above quoted. Earnest, in the seose of a portion of 
money paid down in ratification of a bargain ^ is an entirely different 
word, identical with the Lat. arrha, Gael* arra, arlai, Bret. arre;t, 
erres^ W, e7*nes, ernest. 

To Soar. — It. soraret Fr. essarer, * to mount or tore up, also heing 
mounted to fiy down the wind* (Cotgr.). It is a term of falconry 
expressive of the action of the hawk when he wheels in the air or 
satis away with little perceptible motion in Ins outstretcbed wings 
and seems to be engaged in drying his pinions. 

The root is the Fris* soare^ E, sear, dry; soorent to dry. — -Kil. j 
Fr. essorer, to dry> to air, to expose to tke weather. (Cotgr,) 

Stave. ^- A slave is so much of a psalm as is read up at once by 
the clerk and repeated after Mm by the congregation. The practice 
is derived from a period at which the knowledge of letters was the 
privilege of a few, and the only book was in the hands of the person 
giving out the stave. The expression in B, is con&ned to the single 
instance of church music, but the true import of the word is clearly 
shown by the Pl.-D, siTwen, verba praeire, to read up the words of a 
written formula that is to be repeated by another person ; especially 
applied to an oath. Den eed stdven^ to give ont the words of an 
oath to the person by whom it is to be taken. Undoubtedly from 
staf, A.-S. s£eeft a letter, G, Buch-stab, Hence Sw. stafwa, to in- 
terpret letters, to read, especially applied^ like the PL-D* slnven^ to 
the case of an oath. 

Old Nick. — Commonly referred to the Scandinavian Nikt a au- 
pematnral being supposed to reside in the waters and occasionally 
to make inroads on the land, to whose malevolence is attributed the 
death of persons drowned. There is however litde in common be- 
tween such a being and the ordinary notion of the Devil, The true 
derivation is indicated by the Pl.-D, Nikker, the executioner or neck- 
twister \ a word also applied to the Devil, as the executioner iL*ar' 
e^oj^f/*/. Old Nick would thus be the old executioner of the human 
race, an explanation much more in consonance with the popular 
motion of his functions than that aiForded by the Scandinavian eu- 
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pentition. Hence too may be explained the common G. oath, Der 
Hanker ! hole mich der Henker ! which does not refrar to the human 
hangman, but to him of the great Judgement-day. 

Risk. — ^For this word no rational deriration has been suggested. 
It is not Teutonic, and where a word in the Romance languages is 
neither Latin nor Teutonic, it is in all probability Celtic. Now the 
Breton has riska, riskla, to slide, to slip ; rUkuz or riskluz, slippery ; 
and a slippery footing is the most natiual image of danger. Tlie . 
Italian rischio would naturally point to an / in tiie original, and the 
double form rischio, risico, would correspond to the risklOf riska, of 
the Breton. 

Dock. — A receptacle in a haven where the water can be let in 
and out by sluice-work. 

The origin of most of our nautical terms is to be found in the 
North of Europe, the seat of the tribes from whom our skill in na- 
vigation was mainly derived. The present word may accordingly be 
referred with great probability to the P1.<D. dokken, to draw; 
water dokken, to draw water ; den sood uiU dokken, to empty out the 
water. Hence dokke, a place from whence the water can be drawn 
off, a dock. 

To Bbo. — ^In a former paper evidence was brought to corroborate 
Skinner's derivation of beggar, quasi bagger, from the bag in which 
he collects his alms, and the etymology may be considered as esta- 
blished by the Gaelic, which not only has baigeir, a beggar, fropi 
bag, baig, a bag, but also pocair, a beggar, from poCf a pock or bag. 
Air a phoc, on Uie tramp, begging, literally on the bag. In Welsh 
also from ysgrepan, a wallet, a scrip, is formed ysgrepanu, to go a 
begging. 

To Sound. — ^To take the depth of water. Bret. 80unn, steep, 
stiff, upright; sounder, k plomb, perpendicular line. Hence Fr. 
sonder, and £. sound, to take the perpendicular, to measui-e the depth 
with a plumb-line. 

To Haunt. — Two plausible derivations offer themselves. The 
one given by Kilian is the D. hand-teren, to handle, to trade or deal 
in anything, to frequent, to haunt ; hand»teering, business, commerce, 
profession. A Dutch verb in eren however has always a foreign 
aspect, and upon the whole a more probable derivation is to be found 
in the Bret, hent, W. hynt, a road (the Celtic equivalent of the Goth. 
sinth, A.-S. sith, a journey, path), whence Br. henti, Fr. hanter, to 
frequent, t. e. to use as a road. 

Buo, BuoBBAB, BooLB. — lu a former paper the first syllable of 
the above was supposed to be compounded of the ug in ugly, ugsome 
(Isl. ugga, Goth, ogan, to fear), implying terror, horror, with the 
particle be prefixed. There is however no direct evidence or strong 
analogy in favour of such a compound, and a more probable origin 
may be found in the cry Bo ! Boo ! or Boh ! made by a person 
(often covering the face to represent the unknown) to frighten chil- 
dren. Far bau ! bau ! — far paura a' bambini coprendosi la volta. 
(La Crusca.) Alternately covering the face in this manner to form 
an object of sportive terror, and then peeping over the covering. 
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c/>ofttitutes the game of Bopeep. A persoa is said to look as if 
Jm could not ftay Bo ! to a goose, when he looks as if a gooee would 
>^ fn/^re likely to frighten him than he the goose. 

'ilie cry made use of to excite terror is then employed to signify 
th<^ indefinite object of terror represented by the person covering the 
fat^:*: and making the outcry. Thus the Italian bau is used to aignifj 
a bugbear or hobgoblin. 

*' L'apparir del giomo 
Cbe icaccia 1' Ombre, il Bau e le Befime." — La Cmsca." 

"The peep of day. 
Which icatten spectres, bugs and hobgoblins." 

Ilie 8c. boo, W, bw or bwg, £. btig, are in like manner used to im* 
ficmonate the object of that indefinite horror felt by children when 
alone in the dark. On this foundation are formed the Sc. boO'tmam, 
boO'kaw (where kow is not the placid cow, but an object of terror 
synonymous with bug itself); Fl.-D, bu-mann ; Dn. bullemanm; W. 
bwbach ; Du. bullebak (related to bwbach as bullemann to bwtumn^ ; 
bringing us finally to the £. bullbeggar, all used in the same sense 
as the simple bug. 

'< As children be afraid of bear-bugs and buUbeggars" 

Sir Thos. Smith in Todd. 

In the Italian barabao, E. buggaboo, Swiss butzibau, Sc. boodieboo, 
Du. bytebau, an attempt is made to represent the continuance of the 
terrific sound by repetition of the radical articulation, and a greater 
effect is produced on the mind of the child by the more sonorous title. 
Far barabao is explained by far bau I bau / to cry boh ! in Patri- 
archi's Venetian Dictionary, and il brutto barabao is interpreted U 
Tentennino, il brutto dimonio, the black bug, the bugaboo. 

Other modifications are boggart, bugbear, bogle. 

" It is not as men say, to wit, Hell is but a hoggarde to scare children 
with." — Quot. in Jamieson. 

The use of bearbug in the quotation above cited as a variation of 
bugbear, seems to show that the second syllable in the latter is really 
the wild beast taken as an object of terror, and not merely the G. 
adjectival termination bar, equivalent to Lat. bilis : — 

" The humour of melancholye 
Causith many a man in slepe to crye 
For fere of heris or of holts blake, 
Or ellis that blake buggy s wol him take." — Chaucer. 

where we find imaginary bulls and bears classed with bugs as objects 
of nightly terror. 

In bogle we are a little thrown off the scent by the Bret, bugel, a 
child, W. by gel, a cowherd; Bret. bugeUnoz, W. bygel-nos, literally 
a child of night, a night-herdsman, a spectre or hobgoblin. But 
perhaps this is only one of those numerous cases where an etymology 
is unconsciously found for a word when the real significance of the 
elements is lost by lapse of time. 

In southern E. bogle is obsolete, but it has left a descendant in the 
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familiar verb to boggle, to be scrupulous, to make difficulties about 
a thing, like a startlish horse passing an object of terror : — 

** We start and boggle at every unusual appearance, and cannot endure 
the sight of the bugbear" — Glanville in Todd. 

Island. — It is perhaps hardly necessary to observe that the 8 in 
island is a false spelling founded on the tacit supposition of a deri- 
vation from the Fr. isle, a supposition decisively negatived by the 
form under which the word appears in the A.-S. ealond, iglond. The 
former mode of spelling has given currency to a derivation equaUy 
erroneous with the one above-mentioned from ea water, and lond 
land, which would furnish a better designation of a marsh than 
of an island. The image on which the word is in reality founded 
is that of an Eye, which commands attention by its living brilliancy 
and leads us to consider the surrounding features as a setting of sub- 
ordinate interest. Hence the use of the word eye, to designate any 
separate object in the midst of a mass of heterogeneous materials, as 
a small spot surrounded by an expanse of a contrasted colour. 

"^n<. The ground -indeed is tawney. • 

Seb, With an eye of green in it." — Tempest. 

<* Red with an eye of blue makes a purple." — Boyle. (Nares.) 

So we speak of the eyes of a potato, and in Swiss the round cavities 
in a Ghruyere cheese, the drops of grease swimming on broth, the 
knots in wood, are also called eyes. Stalder. 

In pursuance of this analogy the Pl.-D. form of the word eye, viz, 
oge, is applied to an island as a speck of land amid an indefinite 
expanse of water. The small islands at the mouth of the Weser 
and Emse, for instance, are called Spiker-oge, Langen-oge, Schier- 
monnik-oge, j&c. In like manner we have ig, an island in A.-S. and 
Sceap-i^ or Sceap-e^e, literally sheep-island, the isle of Sheppy at 
the mouth of the Thames. In Danish a difference in spelling has 
grown out of the special application, and the word which is written 
die in the primary signification of an eye, is spelt e^ or dj when ap- 
plied to an island. In English the simple word eye is not found in 
the sense of an island, but the diminutive eyot or ait is still extant 
as the designation of the small islands in the Thames. 

It is to be remarked that it is only to a small island that this de- 
signation is given. As soon as the island becomes too large to be 
contemplated at a single glance as a speck in the surrounding water, 
the resemblance to an- eye is sensibly lost, and the object is con- 
sidered as a particular kind of land designated by the complex term 
island (properly eye-land), in which the first syllable ought to be 
considered as having already acquired the figurative sense it possesses 
in the proper names above cited, Spiker-oge, Shepp-y, &c. If the 
ea in the A.-S. ealond had reaUy had the signification of water, it 
never could have stood alone as the designation of an islet as in the 
Dan. 6e, or have given rise to the diminutive eyot. 

Freeze, Frizzle, Frieze. — Pl.-D. vresen, vreisen, to fear, to be 
cold, to shudder, derived by the author of the Bremish dictionary 
from aisen, to be affected with horror, to shudder at an object ; Du. 
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iUm, eysen, horrere (KiL), with the prefix rer, ver^msm, vresen, as 
ver-eie/i, vreten, to devour; O.S./or-ohtiun; A,'S./orhtiant to be 
frigJitened, from M,-G. ogan, ohte, to fear. Nor would there be 
reason lo doubt the etymolog^y were it uot for the Greek fplff^uf, to 
shudder, Lat./n^u^* cold, which allow that if the verb to freeze be 
really a compouml, it was already formed before the Latin and Greek 
had aeparftted from the Teutonic stock* 

The image of shuddering is naturally used to express both fright 
and cold, of both which affections it is the physical aeeompaniment. 
But as the shudder of cold or fright has also a tendency to roughen 
the skin and coat of animals and make the hair staud on end, and 
partly perhaps as the rapid vibrations in shivering correspond to the 
regular prominencea of a ruffled surface, we find horreo^ of which 
the primary signification is to shudder, in the senee of being rough ; 
horridzis, shaggy; and tppit:^^ for the roughened surface of water 
curled with the breeze. In like manner from the foregoing vresen, 
to shudder, is developed the Fr. /riser, Sp,/m<ir, to /rizs or make 
the hair stand out, to curl or ruffle the surface of water, to raise the 
nap of eloth. From the Ja^t of these applications is derived the E, 
frieze^ coarse cloth with much nap on it ; — 

''As for our mantles frhzed deep both without and within," &c,— ^Hol- 
land's Pliny in R]chard»oii, 

that is with long nap. 

The tendency to express the condition of a thing covered with 
projecting bristles, and one with a curly coat, by the same word, 
may be illustrated by the Italian riccio^ which properly signifies a 
hedgehog or the bristly husk of a chestnut, and in the next place 
curly locks or shaggy velvet. 

To Dabr. — Is said of the first attempts of an infant at walking^. 
Dadiiig- strings are leading-strings, strings in which a child is taught 
to dad^. The word is ti'om da ! da f an imitation of the incoherent 
utterances which accompany the mufcular exertions of the infant^ 
and hence in the nursery language of France dada is the name given 
to a hor?e, the type of activity in a child's imagination, Dada^ a 
hobby-horse. Daddes, in a more general sense ^ is used to express 
all the proceedings of an infant : ' Soufirir k un enfant toutes sea 
dadies, to cocker or cokes hina/ (Cotgr,) 

The frequentative to daddh is stiil in use in the north of England, 
signifying to walk unsteadily like a child ^ and duidle or doddle m 
Scotland. To daidle like a duck, to waddle. (Jamieson,) 

To doddle, diddle, toddh\ are other variations^ of which the last is 
common in familiar language :— 

*' Quiles dodlwg and iodllng 
Upon four pretty feet/' — Burels Pilgr. in Jamieeon. 

** And when his forward strength began to bloom. 
To aee him diddle up and dawn the rooro/' — Jamieson, 

Serenius has ' to doddle along or dodle about/ ^ to dodle^ vacitlare. 

From the imperfect way of walking of a child, the expression is 
extended to signify an iuefficient manner of doiug anything, to being 
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slow about a thing. To daddle, daidle, dawdle, to mismanage, to do 
anything in a slovenly way. Meat is said to be daidled when im- 
properly cooked ; clothes, when ill- washed. A daidling creature is 
one tardy and inactive, a dawdle. The Pl.-D. d6deln is used in pre- 
cisely the same sense (Schiitze), and the Isl. dddra. Exmoor totle, 
a slow lazy person ; toiling, slow, idle ; Sc. dawdie, and £. dowdy, a 
dirty slovenly woman. 

Regarded in another point of view, the motion of the child is 
taken as the type of unsteadiness, and gives rise to words signifying 
vacillation, reciprocating movement, tremor, a change that may be 
well illustrated by comparing the sense of diddle in the foregoing 
passage, and in the following quotation :— 

" Hale be your heart, hale be your fiddle, 
Lang may your elbuck jink and diddle." — Bums in Jam. 

The use of r instead of / in forming the frequentative gives to didder, 
to shiver or shake with cold. (Bailey) ; Isl. dadra, to wag his tail (of 
a dog). In the same manner must be explained totty, shaking, un- 
stable ; to totter, to stagger, shake ; Du. touteren, to tremble, to see- 
saw. (Kil.) 

Again, as vacillating motion has a tendency to conceal the object 
to which it is directed, to diddle a person out of a thing is to get it 
out of him unawares, by tricks not obviously designed for such a 
purpose. 

The insertion of a nasal gives the It. dande, supports in which the 
Italian infants are taught to dade ; to dandle, to toss an infant in the 
arms or on the lap ; G. tdndeln, to trifle, toy or play the fool with, 
to loiter or dawdle ; to dauntle, to fondle, north of £. ; Fr. dandiner, 
to sway backwards and forwards, to waddle ; dandin, a simpleton, a 
booby ; to dander, to wander about, to talk incoherentiy. (Jamieson, 
Wilbraham.) Tantaron, delirare. (Schmeller.) It is not unlikely 
that the verb to dance, Dan. dandse, may be an offshoot from this 
stock, formed by means of a frequentative 8, and signifying accord- 
ingly to continue bobbing up and down. Thus we speak of the 
glasses dancing on a table, and the It. ballare, which in ordinary It. 
signifies to dance, is used in Venice in the sense of see-sawing. 
Balare, barcolare, far la nina-nana. (Patriarchi.) It is probable that 
the It. dondolare, dindolare (Patriarchi); Isl. dindla or dingla, to 
dangle ; It. dondolo ; Isl. dindill, a pendulous object ; It. dondolone, 
an idler ; although closely approximating to the foregoing in sound 
and sense, are radically unconnected. The radical image in the 
latter class of words seems to be the motion of the clapper of a 
bell, the sound of which is represented in £. by ding-dong ; in It. 
by din-din, don-don. 

Causbw AT or Causey. — A corruption of the Pr. chaussie ; L.-B. 
calceata. This word has been the subject of much discussion, 
some interpreting it as via calce strata, laid with stones; some 
calcatay a trodden way. The derivation however supported by 
Spelman, calceata, shod, or protected from the injuries of horses 
and carriages by a coating of wood or stone, is put out of doubt by 
the Port, calcar, to pave, as well as to shoe ; cal^ada, a pavement, 
the stones of a street. 

f5 
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Hbnsleigh Wedgwood, Esq., in the Chair. 

A paper was read — 

" On the Roots of Language, their Arrangement, and their Acci- 
dents." By Edwin Guest, Esq. 

It is proposed to treat, in this and some following papers, of the 
roots which substitute a final / for the " abrupt tone." As the final 
p was represented either by the hard or soft labial, or by the corre- 
sponding hard or soft aspirate ; and as the final k was represented 
by the hard or soft guttural, or by the corresponding hard or soft 
aspirate, so the final / sometimes appears as /, sometimes as d, and 
sometimes as f or tT, This interchange of the final dentals may be 
proved in the same way as that of the final labials, or of the final 
gutturals. In the Sanscrit, nouns ending in any one of the dentals 
/, d, t\ (f , may end their nominatives eifiier m t or d-, thus dat, a 
tooth, makes its nominative either dat or dad ; pad a foot makes its 
nominative either pat or pad ; bud^, ' who knows,' either but or bud, 
&c. In the Gt)thic dialects there was a general tendency to use the 
aspirated dental, or rather its representative )>, as a final, and the 
corresponding 'medial* in the middle of words; thus the Mseso- 
Gothic perfects baup, he bade, ftaf , he prayed, tra]>, he trod, &c., 
form in their plural bud-um, bid-um, tred-um, &c., and the same 
letter-change occurs in the conjugation of certain Anglo-Saxon verbs. 

SING. PLUR. 

cwsetJ cw8Bd-e cwsetJ cwaed-on, / said, &c. 

weor8 weord-e weor8 weord-on, / became, &c. 

snatS snat^ snid-on, / cut, &c. 

seatJ sud-e seat$ sud-on, / seethed, &c. 

We shall not hesitate therefore to consider words ending in d, or in 
one of the aspirates c?*, /', as representatives of words which ori- 
ginally ended in /. 

The idea, which binds together the three first sets of meanings, 
appears to be that of motion from a place. 

1. Departure, going, — a way, a foot, a footstep. 

peet Cant.Chi. 8388 (peS), to recede from each other, to leave* 

peet Hok. Chi. to divide from, to separate from, to depart, to leave. 

pat' Sansc, ... to go, to move. 

pat'-a ... ah a.m. a road. 

pad to go, to move. 

pad-a ... ail s.n. a foot, a footstep, the mark of a foot. 

ped-es ... Lat adj. on foot. 

put' Ruts a road, a way, a journey. 

ped ...... Welsh .... the agent of progression, that bears onward, a foot. 

VOL. v. G 
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faidh,*,**, Irish .,,. depariiirei going, &c, 

fet ,*.... IceL * Q atep. 

fi©d Dan^ **,* a footetepj a trace. 

feih-ft ,». ^.-Saj:^ a an. a foot-aoldyer. 

fol „..,. afooL 

If jja/* be a genuine Sansent rootj and there seems tio room for 
doubt upon the subject*, the Sanscrit pat* a must signify simply a 
way, a road, a means of progression. The Greek ^nr-os and A.-S. 
p^, signify a beaten or padded road, and muf t be referred to an- 
other and very different root, which we may have occasion to con- 
sider hereafter. Modern philologbts — Grimm, Pott, Passow, and 
others— generally confound TTctr-os with the Sanscrit /wz^^-fif, that is to 
say, they bring together words, the radical ideas of which are essen- 
tially different. The A,- S* seems to have possessed both these roots, 
llie A.-S*p<^, a pAth, of course auswera to the Greek wur-osi while 
the root we are now considering seems to present itself in the com- 
pound si^-/a£, ajaurney. The first element stUi has the same meaniiig 
as the compound term into which it entersj but the second element 
fat has occasioned much perplexity to Anglo-Saxon scholars f. The 
writer would suggest that it corresponds to the Sanscrit pat* -a, and 
the Russian pui\ so that sifS-fat may be one of those cumulative com- 
pounds, if we may use the phrase, which are so common in language, 
e xpedition-j oumey . 

2. Passing away, flying off, going out, exhanstion. 
Cant. Chi, 9388 Cpfi^)j to recede from each otlier, to leave, &c. 

peet HoLChi to pasa before the eyea, juit seen, suddenly observed, 

pit p *. ' a sound going out» 

p'heet .... to fl)% the appearanee of fl)-jng* 

fawat .... Arabic ,. passing by, fleeing away, shpping by (as an oppor- 
tunity), 

fawt *..*.! passing away, elapsing, omitting, neglecting, slipping 

(as an occasion)^ &c. 

pad .,,.*,. San&c. ^ , . . to leave or quit* 

iTiT-o^iot Greek ,.,. Xq fly, Src^ to fly oflj to fly abroad. 

froT-17 .... sX flight, flying, 

faidh * .. Iruh....>, departurej going, exhaustion. 

If we look upon the Flemish vftdd-en and English to fade as 
terms borrowed from the Romance dialects, we may perhaps feel 
inclined to identify them with the Irish fffjVA-im, to fade, to wither^ 
and to connect this latter verb with the Irish stibst. faidh. But the 
Flemish vadd-en may possibly be connected with the Flemish vadd-e 
= anything yielding or flaccid, e.g, a thin flaccid cake, a fimgus 
growing on trees, an ill-favoured trollop » &c. 

3. Falling, causing to fall, — a precipice, a deer -fall, a snare. 

pat Cani.Cfn. 2617 (piiii), to fiill prostrate on the ground. 

p*eet...... ■ -- SiB9 (peih), — a rocky preeipice, 

^_^_ 8590 (peih), lame ^f both legs, unable Ui walk, to fall 

proatrate. 

* WHsoii, Rosen, and Westergaard atl recognise pat\ to go^ as" a Sanscrit dalu, 
Polt dotibted its clRima. to be ao conaidered, but I cannot find tbat he had anything but 
a false theory to rest hi& doubts upon* f Vid* Kemble*i Glosa* to Beowulf, 



hikt .*..,„ Co. -Chin, ta throw down, to be tbfown down. 

fat-a Aruhlc . . . throwing prostrate, &e. 

pat ♦,..„. Same. ,.. to go, to move, l>ut especially downwards, as to fallj 

to descend, to aligbt. 
pat-a „„ a . a. in. falUng, alighting^ deicending-, tlie node of a 

planet's orbit J &c, 
pat-ana... — ^ anan s.n. brmgmg down, cansing to Ml, loweringj 

humbling, felling, breaking down, $lg. 
pat-ala... — ^ illan s,n. — a hole, a chasm j &C. 

pat-iH ,., ill s.f. a trap or snare for catching deer, &c. 

paC-uka,*. ' — ^ adj. falling freqnentJy or habituaKy disposed to fall. 

B,m, the declivjty of a mountain, a precipice. 
pfld-at'„, Rms, .,.. to fail, &c, 

pad **•.♦.» ' a deep valley. 

pfd ,,,,,, Wekh .^. H.m. that sinks in or falls^ a pit^ a snare, kc. 

pyd'U „.. to sink, to cause a sinking, a snare, &c- 

faodh ,.,, Irish...... a fall, fulling. 

By on easy metaphor, thia ro^t came to signify a fall from virtue, 
—sin, depravity. 

p* e at Cant Chi. 8497 (peth ), mean , lo w , depraved, li cen tioua, 

pat ^.,,,., Same, ... a.m. falling, sin, depravity, 

pat-ana .. annn s-n* — falling from dignity, virtue, &c. sin^ &(]. 

It will be seen, that in the two first groups the Chinese examples 
are provided with narrow vowelsj, peet, pit, 8tc», while in the corre- 
lative terras furnished by languages of later origin the broad vowels not 
unfreqnently appear, as in the A. -Saxon /or, Arabic fawt, and Greek 
ror-?/. It ia probable that the vowel -element of the original rnota Ia 
most perfectly represented in these latter examples. It will be re^ 
membered, that in the vajrioua papers he has WTitten on the present 
subject, all the writer has contended for is this, — that in their organ- 
isation and general features the Chinese dialects are those wliich 
approach most nearly to the primeval language. This position is 
perfectly consistent with the fact, that occasionally Chinese forma 
exhibit features of a more advanced character than are found in the 
corresponding terms of other languages,' — a result which may be 
owing either to an aetual degradation of the Chinese vocable » or to 
the loss of the older form iti that language* Our own language 
seems to have used the present root, both with a broad and with a 
nqjTow vowel, for the A. -Saxon /o? takes the form of fet in the 
genitive and dative cases. The Chinese peet may answer to/e/, and 
the Chinese form answenng to foi may very possibly have become 
obsolete. 

The idea of impact connects together the following groups i- — 

1 . Strikingp poking, pushing, 
peet ...... Can t.C/ii. 83 92 Cpe^) , to strike , to strike ligh tly , to knock asimd er. 

to brush away, Src, 

8485 (peib), to sferike and knock down, to strike in play- 

p'eet — — ■ 8500 (p*eib), to beat one "a breaat, he* 

Eit ,,,,,,♦. Hok. Chi. to beat one's breast. 
at <i CQ.'Cftin. to throw down, to h& thrown tlnixn^ 

fat-a jfmhk ... striking one (on the back), throwing prostrate, &c, 

G 2 
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fath ...**, Arabic .,< striking with & bkidgeon, &Ct 
t»ud ...... Persian .. a poker. 

•frdr^aa-ir^ Greek ... v*n. to beat, to knock; v. a. to clap^ to strike, woun^f 

beat, grnite, 
pwt^iaw.. Welik ,,», to but, tbnist again at, or poke, 
pill .,.*»>« EngL .... to pii^h with horui^ Carr, to propel (a ke$l)^ Brocket. 

pool *,..•, a poker, Jam* ; poit id., Cart, 

pat — ^ to tap gently. 

2. Sticking^, picking, stitching, 

pat ,«>*»** Cunt.Chi. 8130 (pjl) — to stick into and plnck out again. 

S131 (pS) — to »lick in the ground, &c* 

pwyth ... Welsh ... s,m, — a thmst, a stitch, &c. 

pwyth-aw v. a, to thrust in, to atitch. 

pot .i..».. IceL ..**, a,n. aewing. 

pol^i.*... to sew, 

p«t-i«*.**« Swed. ^... a tooth*pick. 

pet-a • to pick (the teeth, the ear, a hole, &c,} 

We may have occasion to notice another root of this formj which 
likewise sigaifies to stiich, the meanings succeeding each other in 
the following sequence, inierweavin^^ embroidering^ sewin^t ^tilchin^. 
The present collection of meanings has been given with the view of 
illuatiating the distinction between the two roots. 

3» Treading on, trampling upon, — a beaten path, 

peet Canl.Cfd. 8396 (peS), to tread with the feet, &c. 

pwat. Ilok. Chi. to tread upon, to etep over. 

p'hwat .,, - ■ " to tread down the grass with one*8 feet, 

iTor-cia ♦*. Greek .*** to tread, to walk^ to tread on, to tread constantly, to 
traverse, to tread under foot, to trample OHj &:c. 

wdr-of P., s.m. a trodden or beaten way, a treading, stepping, 

step. 

p^ti A.- Sa^. , , a footpath . 

pad ...xi, EnffL .*,. to make a path, by walking on a surface before un- 
trodden, as on new-fallen ^now, or land lately 
ploughed, Forhy* 
We have already discussed the etymology of jrtiros* If it be con- 
nected with the verb 7rar-eui| and the Saascrit paf^a with the d^tu 
pat\ then war^os and pat' -a nr^ not correlative terms, and the general 
consent of philologists, which connects them togetbcTj is only another 
proof of that want of scientific precision and logical induction, which 
seems ever to have characterised etymological research, whether in 
our own country or on the continent. 

The abstract ideas of oppression &nd suffering are readily associated 
in the mind with the physical acts of crushing and grinding. 

1, Compression, crushing, grindij^g,^ — oppression, devastatioii- 

peet Cctnt^CkL 8190 (peifh), to oppress, to ill use, to compress, &c* 

^-- 8495 (pelEh), to approach near, to press upon, to re- 

duce to straits, to drive before one, to urge in 
an arbitrary manner, to tyrannize over, to 
compel inipcnouslyp 
fatt > , * > . i * A rabk , . , breaking , crumbli ng , &c , 

fadh ...... preaaing heavily upon, weighing down (as a debt or 

shocks of fortune). 
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pid Sansc, ... to give pain, &c., to squeeze or pinch. 

pTd-ana... anan, 8.n. inflicting pain, paining, distressing, devas- 

tation, laying a country waste, squeezing, pressing, 
rubbing. 

pid-a .... a s.f. devastation, laving waste. 

put — — to rub, to press, to gnnd, to pound, to reduce to powder. 

pud to rub, to grind or pound, to reduce to dust or powder. 

pad Pers — driving, forcing, impelling. 

9rar-€a>... Greek .. — to plunder. 

puit-at'... Rusi. ... to try, to put to the question, to torture. 

2. Suffering of mind or body, pain, distress. 

peet Cant. Chi, 8492 (pelh), — feeling of grief, something oppressing 

the mind. 

8504 (p'e][h), indigestion, constipation, costiveness. 

An anxious desire of food, a craving appe- 
tite, physically and morally, &c. 

pi^* Sansc, ... to feel pain or affliction. 

pi^-a ah s.m. pain, distress. 

pid-a a s.f. pain, anguish, suffering, compassion, charity, 

pity, &c. 

ndB-rj .... Greek,,,, suffering, pain, misfortune. 

ndB'Os ... s.n. pain, sickness, the last suffering (death), misfor- 

tune, misery, calamity, passion, f&ection, any vio* 
lent feeling, outward or inward condition, state or 
incident, sensibility, a feeliqg or natural state. 

pat-ior ... Latin .... to suffer or endure. 

Pott would connect TraO-ri and potior with the Sanscrit root AoiT, 
otherwise wddC, to annoy, to afflict. But to make the initial p of the 
Greek and Latin answer to the initial b of the Sanscrit is very ha- 
zardous philology, and hardly consistent with Grimm's Laws of Letter- 
change, for which Pott generally shows so much deference. 

The following collection of meanings seems to range naturally 
with the preceding groups : — 

Scorching, singeing, roasting, — fire, heat, drought. 

pat Cant.Chi, 8134 (pfi), the demon of drought, &c. 

■ 8699 (pilh), to scorch the tortoiseshell and from 

thence to draw prognostics, &c. 

p*eet 8494 (peg), to dry witn fire, fire-dried, 

fat 2158 (fS), fire. 

fad Arabic,,. — roasting (meat), baking bread under the ashes. 

fa-id — fire, roasted (meat). 

fa-id roasted (meat) . 

pat*-a .... Sansc s.m. the sun, fire. 

pit'-a .... -^— s.m. id. 

pid Pers — singed, spoiled. 

pod Russ a hearth. 

poeth .... Welsh.... hot, scorching, fiery, acrid. 

From cleaving or breaking open as the primary meaning, appear to 
have come the secondary meanings — opening, spreading, bursting 
forth, display, exposure, promulgation, &c. 
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L Breakiog open, opening, — a cleft, an aperture. 

p]at „.-„*, CanLChL B132 (pS). — to storm and take a city, &c, 

p*ect. 8198 (peilOp to itrike or beat opeHj to tear, to split, to 

rend} &c. 

§500 (pe!h), to break asunderj fitc, to open, &c. 

^t .,,.,,, llQk. CM. to split asunder, to divide. 

p*t -^-^ to open, 

p'bwat ... to open the motitb wide, 

failb .M«t, Arahie m.. breaking, cleaving open. 

fatb opening {a door), taking a city, having the orificca of 

the teat:9 wide, &etj an opening, an apertnre, 

pil*ak. .. Hebr. ,... opened (door, gate, window, sack, ark, book, hand, 
mouthy eyeSf &c.), opened the gatea lo a beiieger, 
opened the rock (i, e, cleft it), &c* 

pof *.i,*,, -^ — - pudenda mutiebria. 

pat ...... Saufc. ... to cleave r to split (Westergaard). 

•mr-ap' \ q^^ l J *" unfold, to spread out (the arms), to open wide 
yv^i J *"\ (foHing-doorfi)} &c. 

fat-iBco... Laiin ,«,, to chink^ to gape, Sec. 

faout ...,*« Breton , « * a spl it. 

faouL-a.f — — to split. 

puit-e .,,. Irish pudenda muliebri a. 

poht...... Manx*,,, id. 

lott-e »„. Fiem* .... id. 

Closely connected with tlieae meanings are the following: — p^et, 
Hokk, Chin-, to divide, to separate, to set apart ; phit^ id. a piece i 
pafaf, Heb. to break to pieces ; jufff*, id. a bit, a morsel ; paty Sanscr, 
to share, to portion ; peik, Welsh, a part, a share, a fragment ; and 
Insht/uaid, a fragment. 

2. Expanse, width, length. 

p'at ., Cant.ChL 8136 (pJS), — to separate, tci spread ovii; p'at hoe^ to 

spread out, to lay open^ to break and open && 
the clouda do. 

pwat«,*... Hok, Chi. to spread out, &c. 

futb ..,,.. Artthic ... wide, open (g&te)^ without a stopple (bottle), 

fawt i,.*,. the space between the fingers, 

pet-i Hehr. .*.. width, 

pat-a.i«.,i Same* ... ab s.m. breadth, expanse, extension, 

pal-aka,., — — akfih s.m. a large space. 

pat-eo..., Latin ..., to be spread out, to be extended iu length, 

pyad' ...* Rtiis. *,*. a span* 

paith Welsh ^.,* s.m, an opening, &c., a glance^ a prospect, a accne, 

fad-aim . . Iriah ,...,. 1 stretchf 1 e ngtben. 

feadb .,,, — -^ extent, length, continuance. 

3, Bursting out, welling forth, spreading. 

p*at . , Cuni.Chi. 8706 (piih), suddenly bursting forth, as plants budding 

or as a spring buhbling up- copious, ahun- 
dant, B:c, 

p*eet,...», 8507 (pelh), to shake, to burst forth, to open, to ex- 

pand^ applied to the expa nd hi g or vivifying ope- 
ration of nature in spring, to flow as a stream. 

put //oJ&* Chi, to arise^ to rise up suddenly as a spring, gushing out* 

fkth i«,,N<. Arabic .,, — water overflowing a tract of land. 

pat'U .... Same. ,*. adj, — blown, expanded, Sec, 
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TTid-vo) ... Greek ... to make to spring, well, gush forth, 

pyd-aw... Welsh .... a.m. an oozing fluid, a quag, a well, a spring. 

pydd-u... to run out, to spread. 

pytt-r ... Icel s.m. a fen. 

pytt-la ... 8.f. — a spring. 

4. Exposure, display, — publication, promulgation, 
pat ....... Cant. Chi, 8713 (piih), to dry in the sun, to display, to manifest, 

to make known to the people, to publibh, to 

promulge. 

p'eet 8501, to bleach clothes or garments in the sun. 

pat-aw ... Pen a place constantly exposed to the sun. 

peith-w .. Welsh .... of a plain, clear, open, or fully exposed aspect. 

fed exposed, outward. 

fed-u .... — to place forward or outward, to expose, to make 

manifest, 
fad-aim . . Irish I expound, explain. 

Pott suggests that the Greek word ireid-ut may be connected with 
the Sanscrit bancT, to bind, quasi sermone obstringere, and also with 
the Latin word fides, Messrs. Liddell and Scott also direct us to fides 
Bnd/ctdus, as illustrating the affinities of weiOw, whence we may infer 
that they adopt, at least partially. Pott's notions on this subject. The 
following collection of meanings seems to point out a much more 
probable et3rmology. 

Talking, talking over, persuasiveness, craft. 

pat CantChi. 8705 (pilh), to cause confusion by artful and seditious 

speech, to delude, tx> mislead by fair speeches, 
and induce a state of anarchy, 
p'heet ... Ilok, Chi. to deceive. 

phwat ... to speak disorderly. 

puttah ... Hebr to persuade any one, to seduce, to delude with words. 

pat Satisc to speak. 

pat-u .... clever, dexterous, skilful, diligent, smart, sharp, &c., 

fraudulent, crafty, a rogue, a cheat, loquacious, 

talkative, &c. 

pat-ava... avan s.n. cleverness, talent, &c., eloquence. 

neiB'a ... Greek,,,, to persuade, to talk over, to mislead by cunning, to 

move, prevail on by entreaty, to impel, stir up, &c. 

TTtiBS ... s.f. winning eloquence, persuasiveness. 

pett-et ... Lap to deceive, to tnck . 

put-at' ... Russ. ... to entangle, to perplex, to chatter, 
ped-i .... Welsh ... to ask or crave inmrectly. 
pset-ig ... A.'Sax, .. crafty. 

Gesenius connects Trecdoi with the Hebrew pt^a^. Pat ah, he tells 
us, signifies to be open and ingenuous like children, and so to be 
simple or easily persuaded ; hence pittdh, to delude. This etymology 
has no support in other languages. He would have succeeded better, 
had he remembered that the nearly-connected root piWak signifies to 
open (the mouth), to speak. 

With the idea of arrangement is associated that of regulation or 
government. 

1. Distribution, arrangement. 

p*at CantChi, 8136 (pS), — to arrange in order, &c., to separate, 

to spread out, to appoint. 
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pat-ra .... Same, ... ran s.n. a sacrificial vase, a vessel comprising various 
forms of cups, plates, spoons, ladles, &c. 

irar-ovi} .. Grreek ... 8.f. a kind of flat dish. 

pat-era... Latin .... s.f. a kind of broad drinking vessel used at sacrifices. 

pat-ella .. s.f. a deep dish with broad brims, used at sacrifices, a 

skillet, a pipkin. 

fat IceL s.n. a dish, a pan. 

Varro derived patera from pat-eo, and Pott suggests (as an alter- 
native) the same derivation for iraT-dyri. The identity of the Latin 
patera and the Sanscrit pdtra cannot well be doubted, and as the 
etjrmology of pdtra, if we give any credit to Sanscrit lexicography, 
is equally beyond the reach of question, we cannot feel much hesi- 
tation in giving to traravrf, patera and patella the position here 
assigned to them. 

Surrounding or encompassing is the root-idea which binds together 
the following sets of meanings. They may possibly be connected 
with those immediately preceding. 

1. Surrounding as a fillet or bandage, as a bond or fetter. 

pat Can£,Chi, 8711 (puh), a napkin, a cloth to wind round the head, 

a kind of military cap, &c. 

peet — - 8491 (pefli), certain bandages rolled round the le^, 

to strengthen the muscles when walking, a sort 
of greaves. 

pit Ilok. Chi. a leathern cap for the knees, a pad for the knees, used 

when kneeling at sacrifices. 

pat Same, ... to string, to surround, to encompass. 

patt-a .... ah s.m. — a turban, &c., or cloth for that purpose, a 

coloured silk turban, a fillet bound round the head, 
a bandage, a ligature, a cloth bound round a sore, &c. 

a s.f. a horse's girth. 

pid-a .... — — — a s.f. chaplet, a garland for the head. 

fTcd-i; .... Greek,,,, s.f. a fetter. 

9rcd-aa> ...— to bind, fasten, shackle, trammel, hinder. 

put-a .... Rusi. .... fetters, chains, also clogs for horses. 

fat leel s.n. a bond. 

iat-az .... to be hampered, to be bound. 

2. Encompassing, as a garment. 

pat Cant,Chi, 8711 (ptih), the lower garments parted off in a par- 
ticular way. 

p'eet 8395 (peS), clothes, garments. 

pit Hok, Chi, a kind of short petticoat. 

paf Sanse, ... — to surround, to encompass. 

pa^-a .... — ah s.m. an upper or outer garment, &c. 

pu^-a .... — ah 8.m. a cover, a covering, &c., a cloth worn to cover 

the privities. 

pu^ ■ to cover. 

fyd Welsh,.,, s. pi. aggr. coverings, garments, raiment. 

faith Irish s.f. apparel, raiment. 

faith-im .. — — to clothe. 

fat • Icel, 8.n. a garment, clothes. 

fat-a ^-— to clothe. 

pad ....... A,'Sax,,* a tum'c, Vid. Gloss, to Kemble's Beowulf. 
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3. Surrounding, as a wall or screen. 

p'eet CantCki. 8499 (peHi), a wall, a mud wall or other military 

structure for the purposes of defence, &c. 

peet " 8511 (peKh), a hedge; a place round which a hedge 

is drawn, a poor place of abode, &c, 

pa^ Sansc, ... — to surround or encompass. 

pa^-a 1 s.f. — a screen of cloth surrounding a tent, an outer 

tent, &c. 

4. Covering, as a shed or a cottage. 

pwat Hok,Chi, a straw shed, a thatched cottage. 

pa^-a .... Same, ... an s.n. a thatch, a roof. 

pit-a ah s.m. — a sort of cupboard, a granary made of 

bamboos or canes, a basket or box. 
an s.n. a house, a hovel. 

Union or connexion seems to be the root-idea of the following 
meanings. 

1 . That which unites, a web, a hem, a selvage. 

pat Cant, Chi, 8712 (piih), the toes or claws johied with a web-like 

substance, web-footed like' geese and ducks ; 
joined, connected. 

lU^ Same — to fasten, to string, to bind together. 

aith-e ... Iruh the hem of a garment. 

fit Icel. a selvage; the thread which crosses the woof in 

weaving ; the membrane on the feet of web-footed 
birds. 

2. Interweaving, sewing, embroidering. 

fat Cant, Chi. 2588 (fuh), variegated with black and azure colours ; 

to embroider, to sew with coloured threads, 
patt-a ... Sansc, ... ah s.m. coloured cloth, wove silk, &c. 

put to intertwine, &c. 

put-ita ... sewn, stitched*. 

pot-a ah s.m. uniting, mixing. 

pud Pers cloth in the loom, the warp, a web, clothes (particu- 

larly linen) woven in streaks of different colours, 
warr-o) ... Gr.{Att.) — to work in, to weave, &c. ; to intertwine, interweave, 

especially by way of ornament, embroidery, &c. 

The Chinese word here quoted begins with/. We have, as much 
as possible, avoided using Chinese words opening with this initial, 
inasmuch as there is reason to believe that the Chinese y originated 
in comparatively modern times, and that it is of doubtful parentage, 
sometimes representing the initial p, and sometimes the initial w. 
If however we altogether excluded these examples, we should occa- 
sionally deprive ourselves of a very important means of illustrating 
the analogies of language. They have accordingly been sometimes 
admitted, though not, it must be confessed, without some feelings of 
hesitation. 

* We have already noticed another root of a similar form signifying to stitch. 
Whenever these duplicate forms occur, they should be carefully distinguished. 
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A paper was read — 

'* On the Nature of the Verb, particularly on the Formation of the 
Middle or Passive Voice/' By T. Hewitt Key, Esq. 

Any discussion about the nature of the verb in general may seem 
inopportune and ill-advised, after the series of able papers on the 
same subject which have appeared in the pages of the Society's 
Transactions in the course of the last two years. Still more im- 
prudent may such a step be thought, when it is stated that the ten- 
dency of the present paper is towards conclusions in several respects 
decidedly at variance with the results at which the learned and 
lamented writer of those essays arrived. But the problem is one 
which lies at the very base of philology, and any defect in the founda- 
tion of the theory must needs affect the stability of the whole struc- 
ture. Hence whether the arguments about to be put forward be 
deemed valid or not, yet good may follow. If Mr. Gamett's positions 
be impregnable, the failure of an attack can only tend to a more 
certain conviction of their strength. On the other hand, if his great 
and varied learning has been employed in the erection of an un- 
founded theory, then the very fact that his name must give weight 
to any doctrines propounded by him, renders it the more incumbent 
upon those who differ from him, without delay to give their reasons 
for so differing. But there is another motive which encourages the 
writer in the course he is now pursuing. He is ready to concur in 
the correctness of nearly all the statements which the extraordinary 
extent of Mr. Gamett's linguistic attainments has enabled him to 
lay down as the basis of his views, and at the same time he feels him- 
self prepared to show that these fundamental facts are perfectly 
consistent with a theory very different from that which Mr. Gamett 
seemed to himself to have proved. The reasons which prevented the 
present writer from following Mr. Gktmett from his premises to his 
conclusions, were stated more than once in the discussions which 
followed the reading of those papers. But unfortunately the illness 
which has since robbed the Society of one of its most valued and 
active members, already precluded him from attending many of the 
meetings at which his papers were read ; and of course any discussion 
in his absence was in a great measure nugatory. But for the sake 
of clearness it is best to state that the opinion to which the reasons 
about to be detailed, together with other considerations, have led 
the writer is this, that the simple verb is the one fountain of lan- 
guage from which all the other parts of speech as well as secondary 
verbs have been derived ; and by the simple verb is here meant a 
sound expressive of action. ' 
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That any aibitrary sound might be employed as a conventional 
symbol for any idea is of course conceivable j but the very fact of 
there being in such ca&e no natural connexion between the signi- 
ficant sound and the thing aigniiied, would render it the more difficult 
both to acquire and to retain a language so constituted. On the 
other hand, imitation of natural sounds renders the aid of a monitor 
for explanation wholly superfluous. Indeed as the representation of 
the familiar form* of the visible world was the natural medium for 
pictorial language, ho for oral language no means can be conceived 
BO simple or so effectual as the reproduction of the sounds which 
accompany action. In the hieroglyphical symbols we have living 
proof that the forms of the material world were in fact put in re- 
quisition for the language of the eye. Unfortunately sound is of 
necessity short-lived; but the analogy of the two cases leads ue 
forcibly to the conclusion, that for a language which w^as to have 
the ear for its channel to the mind, man could not but avail himself 
of the simplest of all means, the imitation of the sounds of nature. 
That the onomatopoetic principle has constituted some portion of 
language* is all but universally admitted ; and those who are accus- 
tomed to trace the varying meaning of words, often passing from 
the physical to the metaphysical, well know that the principle of 
association alone will explain how from one single root some hun^ 
dreds of words may be deduced, and that among these words, such 
as lie at the extremity of the circle may have acquired a sense ap- 
parently wholly unconnected with that central idea from w^blch they 
have proceeded. On the other hand, the notion of an arbitrary and 
conventional language, though in a certain sense, as we have already 
said, conceivable, yet may be safely pronounced unreal, if on no 
other ground, simply because the very term conveniion implies a 
previous agreement, and that again supposes not only an assembly 
of many people to receive the arbitrarjr decree, but one in a position 
to dictate it. Such views may he left to share the fate of other 
theories, such as Rousseau's Social Contract, which are founded on 
a similar assumption. 

But it may be objected that the logical theory of language is at 
variance with the view^s we wish to support. Every sentence, say 
our grammarians, consists of three elements, a subject, wliat is pre- 
dicated of the subject, and the copula. That this view^ of language is 
all- important for the syllogism, and consequently for argument, is 
admitted. It is not |idmitted that the flrst object in the formation 
of language was argument. An earlier and a more important pur- 
pose was simply to enunciate facts and to give commands. In truth, 
the process by which a logician forces every sentence into his 
favourite form, so as to exhibit the so-called substantive verb, is 
altogether artificial ; and not a little harm heis been done to grammar 
by regarding language solely from the logician's point of view, Ulius 
we find De Sacy in his ' Grammaire Arabe' (tome i. § 246) ex* 
pressing himself thus ; — 

** Le seul verbe, qu'on puisse regarder com me absoluraent neces- 
saire Si rexpression dee jugemens de notre esprit, c'est celui qu'on 
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nomme verbe stibstantif ou ahstrait, tel que esse en Latin, ^tre en 
Francois. Celui-1^ seul ne renferme pr^cisement que ce qui con- 
8titue essentielleroent la valeur du verbe, l'id6e de I'existence du 
sujet avec relation k un attribut." 

So Crombie (Etymology &c. of English Language, p. 81) :— 
** llie simplest of aJl verbs is that which the Greeks called a verb of 
existence, namely the verb to he,** 

Now there is not an idea more difficult of distinct comprehension 
and definition, even to the most highly educated, than that which is 
denoted by the term existence. How many volumes have been 
written, and unsuccessfully written, to give a clear notion of the 
term ! In truth, the verb to he may well be called le verbe ahstrait 
by De Sacy ; but an abstract term, however essential to a system of 
metaphysics, is the very last that is called for among the wants of 
uncivilized society. The savage has his various terms for the several 
concrete forms of existence, but has no occasion for a general term ; 
and in fact those who attempt to translate the language of a nation 
far advanced in civilization into the language of a rude tribe, find an 
insuperable difficulty in words of this class. Thus the authoress of 
*A Residence at Sierra Leone,' published in Murray's Colonial 
Library, tells us that the natives were wholly unable to follow the 
use of our substiantive verb. ITie lady herself was compelled at last 
to substitute /iVe* for he, before she could make herself intelligible. 
** Go fetch big teacup, he live in pantry," was the kind of language 
she found it necessary to employ. And the servant in announcing 
dinner would say, *' Dinner live on table." But on this point we can 
have no better authority than Mr. Garnett himself, whose extensive 
acquaintance even with the most outlying languages makes his evi- 
dence invaluable. In vol. iv. p. 49, he says, " We may venture to 
affirm that there is not such a thing as a true verb-substantive in any 
one member of the great Polynesian family." Again, in his paper 
read on the 12th of April last, p. 236, he expresses his belief that *' a 
verb-substantive, such as is commonly conceived, vivifying all con- 
nected speech, and binding together the terms of every logical pro- 
position, is much upon a footing with the phlogiston of the chemists 
of the la.*t generation." De Sacy also was aware that in many lan- 
guages the connexion of the subject and predicate was expressed 
without the inteq)osition of any verb ; and indeed that in the Arabic 
itself a verb was no way essential for the purpose. 

Now when we put together the several considerations that the 
logical form of language is not that which is adapted to the wants 
of early society, that the substantive verb so called is not even re- 
quisite for the expression of logical ideas, that the idea of being, in 
the abstract, is beyond the comprehension of a savage, and that in 
point of fact a large number of the languages which now exist do not 
possess such a verb, surely it is highly unphilosophical to construct 
the theory of language upon such a basis. But there still remains a 

* Somewhat similar is the occasional use of vivere for esse in Latin, as where 
Lysiteles, in the Trinummus, says to his father: Lepidus vivis, Mliui's a bwect 
father.* 
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difficulty to be disentaTigkd. It has been truly laid down that the 
most irregular verbs of a lan^age are the oldest ; and it ma\r bo 
safely affirmed j. that of all verbs the mast Irregular is that which sig- 
nifieB to be. lima in our own tongue ^ be jam, is, was ; in Latin eiise^ 
mim, fui^ refuse all obedience to the ordinary laws of conjugation. 
And from theae premises it seems to follow that to be and esse are 
among the oldest verbs of the two tongues. The soluHon of the 
difficulty is found in the fact that esse had for its oldest meanings 
' to eat/ and not ' to be/ The idea of eating is of course of primary 
importance to the savage, and may well claim an early place in liis 
vocabulary. Nor is it difficult to see how from * to eat* comes the 
idea of ' to live/ or to deduce from the latter notion that of * exist- 
ence* in general* In a paper which the present writer read before 
the Society on a former occasion (March 23, 1849), it was con- 
tended that e^*^ 'to ea£ ' and esse 'to be * were alike once possessed 
of an initial digamma. Examples of the former are vescar ' I eat' 
and viscus " meat/ for this word in the older writers has tliis general 
meaning, and only afterwards got that limitation which appears In 
our modem use of the term viscera. The use of a v in the sub- 
stantive verb appears in the formation of the perfect tenses, ama^ 
vis'ii, amu'vis'tisf ama^ver-untf ama-veram, amU'VerOf ama-verim, 
ama-vissem, ama-visse. (See voL iv. p. 34/) Moreover as we have 
strengthened the initisil lip- aspirate— seen in was, were^ the German 
wes-en and the Gothic vis-an — into a 6 in be, and the Old German 
hir^umes ' we are' ; so the Latin presents a b in ar-btt-er, * one who 
is present/ ' a bystander,' We will further state here what we have 
stated elsewhere, that the Latin ed-Q^ * I eat,' shows its connexion 
with the Bubstantive verb» by having another form which commences 
with a b. Thus we have in Latin the compound ani'ded^Ot while the 
Germans have biss-en^ and we bite, as well as edo, essen, and eat 
respectively. We would further observe that vivere ' to hve,' is itself 
only a frequentative form signifying "to be in the habit of eating/' 
See voL iv- p. 93. 

Having thus examined the claims of the abstract verb esse or be 
to a prominent place in the structure of language, we will next op- 
pose to De Sacy's views matter taken from his own book. In f 245, 
that is the very section which precedes our former quotation, he tells 
us that the grammatical term verb is expressed in Arabic by a word 
which properly si^ifies action. This is in precise agreement with 
the practice of the Chinese, who denote the same idea by one of two 
phrases, either *■ a living word,'' or " a word of motion/* Tl^us End- 
Leher in his Grammar, ^219, says r — ** Die verschiedenen Art en der 
Zeitworter sing-tsS^ * lebendlge Worter/ oder koAsi, ' bewegte 
Worter' im Gegensatze zu den Nennwortem, welch e ss^-tse^ * todte 
Worter' oder Ising'tsi, *ruheude Worter* genannt werden,'* &c. In 
the Latin and Greek languages the grammatical terms which are in 
use to denote a verb, are less expressive, but still afford some snpport 
to the Ifading position which we would assign to the verb, in that 
the name for it is emphatically tq p//ii * the word * in the one tongue, 
and verbum *the word' in the other. 
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If we are right in looking to the onomatopoetic principle as the 
foundation of language, there can be no hesitation in selecting from 
the three classes of verbs, which, as defined by our ordinary gram- 
mars, signify to be, to do, or to suffer (Crombie, p. 80), those which 
denote action as entitled to precedence over those which denote 
passion or a state. For it is action alone which is accompanied by 
that noise, the imitation of which can in this way constitute a pri- 
mitive verb, or as the Chinese so well express it, a word of life or 
motion. 

But instead of relying upon theory alone, we will look to the facts 
of language. Now it will readily be admitted that when we strip 
Latin verbs of those final syllables whose ofiice it is to represent the 
accessory ideas of person, number and time, the third conjugation 
taken as a whole exhibits the base of the verb in a shorter form than 
the other conjugations. Thus to take as examples those verbs 
which happen to serve as paradigms in the granmiar, we have ama-, 
mone', reg-, and audi-, that is a monosyllabic form in the third, di- 
syllabic forms in the three others. Now the shorter forms, especially 
those which are monosyllabic, are generally regarded by etymologists 
as better entitled to the name of roots than those which are of 
greater length. Again, the greatest irregularity of formation in the 
perfects and supines characterises the third conjugation ; and such 
irregularity, we have already observed, is a mark of antiquity. Now 
it is precisely among the verbs of the third conjugation that we find 
the great majority of verbs which signify action*, and action of the 
simplest kind. On the other hand, a very large proportion of the 
verbs which belong to the second conjugation are limited to the ex- 
pression of a quiescent state. It is true that even the other three 
conjugations contain some examples of monosyllabic bases, as dU", 
sta-, fie-, »e-, pie- (ex-ple, &c.), A?- (de-te), i- ; but these only con- 
firm the view for which we are contending, inasmuch as they all 
express an active notion ; we say all, for stare, which is an apparent 
exception, meant originally to ' place in a standing position,' rather 
than to occupy such a position. The compound prae-sta-re * to 
place before a person, to exhibit or produce,' with a dependent ac- 
cusative, still maintains the original notion ; and on this principle 
alone can we explain the fact, that the Greeks employ a perfect of 
the same root, iarrjKa, for ' I stand.' But we must also claim as 
originally of monosyllabic form many other verbs. Thus in the 
first conjugation, sonare, tonare, and all the verbs which, like these, 
in their perfects and supines have at times the terminations ui and 
itum, tell us by these very perfects and supines that there once 
existed kindred verbs of the third conjugation, such as son-ere, 
ton-ere ; and in many of the verbs in question we are still able, even 
in the imperfect tenses, to trace remnants of such a formation. So 
again tergere 'to wipe,' /errere *to boil,' are as legitimate forms as 
tergere,fervere, and in the fourth we can prove by the authority of 

* Iict it be observed that raderc ' to fall/ is as truly an active verb, i. e, verb of 
action, as caederc ' to fell.' 
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cande're^ to be of a white heat. 

pende'te^ to be suspended. 
jace^re, to lie, 
habe'Tey to have. 



PI at! t us, the existence of a verb ven-ere * to come/ whence indeed 
vmi and ventum proceed with a more correct analogy^ than from 
veni're. In like manner we have reason to suspect that there once 
existed such verbs as haur-ere, saep-erej when we look to the forma 
of katisi, hausitis : saepsi, saeptus. But perhape the best test of what 
we arc saying is found in those verbs which connect themselves at 
once with the second and third conjugations, aiich as — 

md*erft to take a. seat* sede*re, to occupy a seat. 

poMsid^ere, to enter upon pos* posside^ret to have possesaion, 
session 

vand^ere, to aet on fire (in com- 
pounds). 

peftd-ere^ to suspend. 

jac*eret to throw. 

eap-erCt to take. 

la these, and others like them, the tbird conjugation denotes an act, 
the second conjugation a state resulting therelrom. 

Another proof of our position is found in the difference of struc- 
ture that prevails between u. Latin sentence which expresses ao act, 
and one which expresses a state. In the former case we have com- 
monly n nominative, a verb, and an accusative. Now we know that 
the express office of the accusative case is to mark the quarter to 
which motion is directed* The use of the preposition in with a fol- 
lowing accusative^ as opposed to its use with a following ablative, 
is alone enough to prove this point* The force of the accusative is 
again well seen in a comparison of the three forms : — wtipa Kupov, 
' from the presence of Cyrus' ; wapa Kvpf, * in the presence of Cyrus' ; 
irapa livpov, ' to the presence of Cyrus— to Cyrus.* We have also 
the well-known fact that the accusative of the name of a town is 
used in this sense ; nor is the argument damaged by the explanation 
sometimes put forward, that this accusative is dependent on a pre* 
position ad understood ^ seeing that ad Ramam ire^ m far from being an 
equivalent for Romam iret tells us on the contrary that the party did 
not go to Rome, that he stopped in the suburbs. But if the accu- 
sative denotes the quarter to which the action is directed, one is 
tempted to ask whether the nominative, on the other Imnd, does not 
denote the quarter from which the said action proceeds, in other 
words, the agent** An objection to this theory which readily pre- 
sents itself, is the fact that the nominative is also used with the 
passive verb ; but this objection will be found untenable when we 
come to consider the origin of the passive verb. Even here it may 
be observed that the agent, when formally expressed in the passive 

* What has been said above is In a.g'reement with what Barm putis far ward In 
Ms Hermes, Thus he begins his ninth chapter with the words: " Al\ verbs that 
are strktly so called denote Bnergies/"^ And soon after he goei on to aay : " Every 
Energy doth not only require an Energizer, but is neeesaiu-iliy conversant abput some 
subject. For example, if we say, Brutu;* Iovca — we mnsi needs supply — Iqve-s Cato, 
C^Alua, Portia, or some one,*' Whjil he calls energy and energuer, we have called 
action and agent. 
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construction, is given in the form of ab with an ablative. Thus ab 
domino stands as the equivalent for doniinus. What more direct 
proof do we need that the nominative denotes the quarter whence, 
ab domino, * from the owner' ? But we must reserve our full answer 
to the objection for the present, and at the same time warn those 
who may be misled by the term nominative, that this term was in- 
vented by those who looked upon language from the logician's point 
of view, and that in truth it is as ill-suited to define the power of 
this case as is the other term, accusative, for its purpose. We next 
proceed to the construction which is adopted in the older language 
for the expression of mental feelings. In the verbs pude-t.paenite-t, 
taede-t, misere-t, pige-t, it may be first observed that we have bases 
of the second conjugation, and none of less than two syllables. In 
the next place, the person in whose breast the feeling exists js always 
in the accusative, pudet me, paenitet me, a variety of construction 
which is inexplicable on the logical theory of language ; but in perfect 
agreement with the view now supported, as the accusative very pro- 
perly defines the party whose mind has been acted upon. But a 
genitive of the cause accompanies these verbs, pudet me ejus, &c. 
This also is consistent with the ordinary power of the genitive which 
so often denotes a source or origin. Besides these, the Latin lan- 
guage possesses many other impersonal verbs of feeling, as lubet^ 
juvat, placet, &c. Even our own tongue is not without examples of 
a similar construction. We still possess the impersonal verb me- 
thinks ; we once had me-seems and it likes me, and I believe also me- 
fears. But the sister tongue of the Germans is richer in such verbs : 
as esgereuet mich, * I repent' ; esfriert mick, ' I am chilled' ; esfreuei 
mich, ' I am delighted' ; es ahnet mir, 'my mind forbodes' ; es ekelt 
mir, * I loathe' ; es trliumt mir, ' 1 dream.' In fact there are at least 
seventeen German verbs of feeling which have a dative of the person, 
and a much larger number which have an accusative. 

The origin of the passive verb is a subject with which the writer 
has dealt elsewhere. Some years ago* he detailed his view of the 
question in a paper read before a Society bearing the same name as 
that which he is now addressing. But as it was never fully printed 
he may be permitted to repeat what he then wrote. In the Greek 
language there is so much similarity of form between the passive 
and middle voices, as to have excited a very strong feeling that the 
two voices have grown out of one. Buttmann, while believing in the 
common origin of the two voices, seems to have been of opinion that 
the passive has the better claim to be called the original. Thus in 
his large Grammar (§ 113, No. 6) he says : — "Those tenses which 
regularly belong to .the middle, the aorist and future of the middle, 
still in form belong to the passive, and originally no doubt were ac- 
tually passive, as much so as the present itself; and hence something 
of this passive power remained. This however applies almost solely 
to the middle future," &c. The preference thus given to the 
passive as the original voice seems to be founded in a great measure, 

* Feb. 19, 1838. The original abstract of the Proceedings of that Society is in 
the possession of the Philological Society. 
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if not entirely, lapon the fmt that the usage of the passive is the 
more commun. Nay. it m generally aaeerted that the Latin lan- 
gutigpe is wholly without a middle Tojce^ though abounding in passive 
verbs ; and indeed it is the common habit of Latin grammars wholly 
to Ignore a middle voice, whereas in point of fact such verbs are to be 
found in almost every page of every Latin author, and are perhaps 
as common as the passive voice itself. We need only point to such 
w^ords as aremgi * to gird oneself/ provoivi ad pedes ' to throw oneself 
at a person^s feet/ misceri * to mix' (with people), lavsri 'to bathe/ 
armuri * to arm/ meaning to bathe or arm oneself, aemulari * 1x> make 
oneself a rival/ circum/undi * to pour or flow round/ &c, mutari * to 
change/ verti ' to torn/ Those who award the claim of originality 
to the passive have never yet, as far as we know, attempted to ac- 
count for the formation of that voice. On the other hand^ we believe 
that it will not be a difficult matter to show how a middle voice was 
created from the active, at any rate in the Latin and some other 
languages, and then to show that a middle voice once created has a 
tendency to assume a passive signification. 

In the Latin language, the so-called passive, or a« we prefer to call 
itj middle voice, is distinguished from the active for the moat part by 
an ending in which the letter r plays a chief part, as in vertott ver^ 
iiiurt vertuntur. In vertor we find only the liquid added to the 
simple verb ; and even in the other forms vertitur and vertuntur, we 
are no way entitled to claim more for the suffix of the voice, inas- 
much as the older forms of the third person of the active appear to 
have ended in a vowel, vertiti and verlunti. We say this on the 
strength of the older Greek and Sanscrit verbs, such as €<Tri and etm^ 
the theoretic forms ruTrrcrt and rvjrrojTf, whence, by an easy cor- 
mption, TVTrr^t and n^Trrouo-t, &c. We repeat then, that r is the 
chief element of the suffix which is added to the active voice. Pro- 
bably some vowel followed this r, for final vowels in the Latin 
are apt to w^ear away and disappear, just as we have vertiti and 
vertunti shortened to veriit and vert tint. In the next place* we 
know from Latin writers themselves, Cicero among others, that an r 
in the later language was often the representative of what was an s 
in the older. Indeed in the second person, veriet^ist we actually find 
an s^ which on closer inspection will be found due to the suffix. 
The active second person, as used, is vertis, but here again we 
must claim another vowel, so that the older shape shall have been 
vertisi or veriest . For this we have again the analogy of the 
Greek and Sanscrit languages. As to the vowel which is to precede 
the s, we are nearly indifferent ; but the Latin language commonly 
prefers an t before 5, as it prefers an e before r. Thus the nouns puivis, 
cucumis and cinis, when they take to themselves the genitival suffix 
is, forthwith change the s of which they were already in possession 
to an r. But this change is accompanied by a modification of the 
vowel* and we have pulver^is, cucumer^ist ciner^is. It should here be 
observed that the words puivis^ cucttmis and cinis have a final 5 inde- 
pendently of the nominative case. As regards the first this is proved 
by the diminutive pulvis^culus. It is also proved by the fact that the 
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poets do not hesitate to make the nominative pulvis long, no doubt 
because it ought to have been written with a pair of final sibilants, 
pulviss. Again in the third declension, while the genitive singular 
ended in is, the genitive plural was formed from it in the old state 
of things by the addition of a suffix um, to denote plurality. Thus 
from nucis, regis were formed ji«cer-«m*, reger-um, in which, as be- 
fore, the letters, t s, being followed by a vowel, were transformed to 
er. Our inference from these analogies is that verteris is formed 
from vertis, or rather vertisi, by the addition of an s» which s we 
hold to be the equivalent of the r seen in vert or, vertitur, vertuntur. 
The first person of the plural vertimus, with the addition of an r, 
might well pass, first into vertimurr and then into vertimur. There 
remains the second person of the plural. But vertimini is by many, 
and we think with reason, held to be a mere participle in the nomi- 
native plural. The Greeks preferred rervfifievoi tiai to the unpro- 
nounceable rervirvTai ; and the disappearance of estis, which ought 
to have accompanied the supposed participle vertimini^ was an act of 
no great violence, seeing that the substantive verb was not used for 
the other persons. A Oerman is much in the habit of leaving out 
the substantive verb in accessory sentences, as Gustav der in der 
schlacht gestorben, for gestorhen ist. Nor is it a difficulty of any 
moment that the form vertimini has a Oreek character. For the 
Latin also was possessed of this termination, which is seen in Ver- 
tumnus, the name of the Roman god, in alumnus^ from the verb alere, 
and virtually in calumnia, which implies a noun, calumnus, as much as 
gratia implies an adjective, gratus. Such a noun calumnus, qui in jus 
vocat, ' he who accuses,' would connect itself with the old Latin verb 
kalf *call,' seen in the participle, kalendae, in nomenclator, and other 
genuine Latin words. We pass over such tenses as vertebar, vertar, 
fut., vertar, subj., verterer, because no new difficulty occurs in them, 
except indeed that in the change from vertebam to vertebar, we as- 
sume the utter loss of the final m. This difficulty would apply 
equally to verto, which there is good reason for believing is a cor- 
ruption of vertom. But in fact the disappearance of a final m in a 
Latin word need never stop an inquirer, as we know from the 
prosody that such letter was most indistinctly pronounced. We 
proceed to the passive infinitive, but must be careful to deal with this 
infinitive in its archaic form ; and then if we look to the first, second 
or fourth conjugations, we again find a distinctive r or er added to 
the simple infinitive. That amarier should pass through amarie to 
amari, is a matter simple enough, and in the latter step is parallel to 
the formation of the vocative fili^ from what should have been filie, 

* Charisius, Instit. Gr. 1 (Col. 40 of Putsch.) : Nucerutn Caelius dixit, Lucilius 
iugerum, Gellius vero regerutn et lapiderum,-^ J. Ad. Hartung has observations upon 
these forms, but we have not been able to see his book. 

f This root kal appears also to be the parent of causa, i. e. kal'Seu Compare ' 
for the termination repul-sa, noxa, impensa, Sec. Thus the legal sense of causa 
would appear to be the earliest, and so to account for the sense of accusa- and in- 
cusa: We are not deterred from this view by the consideration that a writer in 
one of our theological Reviews has put forward the doctrine that causa is only an 
abbreviation of naiovaa, 
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Similarly we have an abl. £urri instead of turrie^ and an imperative 
audi instead of audie i for turrw and andie wo^d have been respect- 
ively in agreement with ablatives such as re^e from rei, and with im^ 
peratives such as verte from vertere. In the third conjugation from 
an active infinitive vertere, we ought to have had a middle verierier, 
if we are to follow cloiely the analogy of the other conjugations, but 
we find in fact veriier. This abbreviation 13 no doubt owing to the 
appearance of the same sound er in what are almost consecutive syl- 
lables. Now it has been long ago pointed out that £uch repetition 
of sound leads to the suppression of one of the repeated syllables. 
Thus from stips and pendo ought to have proceeded stlpipendium, 
which is naturally shortened into Bilpendium. So from fXQwoi^ and 
or-ul we ought to have had an adjective iiovovv^^as, but really find 

Of course if the final s or r which is attached to the active verb 
to constitute a middle or passive^ was in origin a significant word^ 
it must have had a vowel to accompany it. Such final vowel would 
readily be absorbed ; and one naturally thinks of the Uttle pronoun 
se, for vertiiur and veTiuntur^ as middles, are precise eqmvalents of 
vertit se and verlunt se. The main obstacle to the theory is found 
in the other persons, for vert&Tt verieris correspond on the same 
principle to verio me, vertis te, not to verio se^ vertis se, which do 
not admit of translation. Yet as se has the peculiarity of being ap- 
plicable to %vords of either number and of any gender, it seems no 
violent assumption, that in origin it may have been used of any 
person p But this inquiry must be reserved for another evening. 

The Greek language in its middle or passive forms does not admit 
of an easy analysis ; and if the theory just suggested be right, this 
is no way matter for surprise* A sibilant in Greek is exceedingly apt 
to disappear, and in fact If the representative of the Latin pronoun 
set is an example of such disappearance. Now such an evanescent 
element as the Greek accusative c, 'we could not expect to trace. 
Still the forms ryfl-ro^-ac, Tvirr^ff-atf TvwTir -ai, ruirro^^r-aij are evi- 
dently formed by the addition of some common clement to the forms 
of the active force. Still we must not conclude that the whole at, 
which we have marked off by a hyphen, is the property of that added 
element, since Tvwro^-, rujrre^-, tvwt€T', nfTrroFr-, must also put in 
a claim for a final vowel which has gone towards the formation of the 
common ending. In the old first person of the plural Tvirro/ico--0a, 
we have somethLng very like a sibilant in the 0, for tvwtg^^s is a legi- 
timate form of the active voice ; or perhaps it would be more correct 
to regard this word as itself a corruption of rvTrro/xcff-o-Oa, where the 
ffda may be a modification of the reflective pronoun in its older 
shape ff^e. A simOar argument might be founded on the infinitive 
TvwTeff'dat or rvirrcff-ffSftt ; for n/rrrcs, it might easily be shown, is a 
shape which the active infinitive might be expected to take. But 
we repeat that the Greek passive does not admit of a ready analysis. 
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Thomas Watts, Esq. in the Cbair. 

The MS. Minute-book of a former Philological Society, which hajd 
its meetings at University College, London, was presented to the 
Society by Mr. Key. in accordance with the wishes of the Members 
of that Society i 

A paper was read — 

'* On the Nature of the Verb, particularly on the Formation of the 
Middle or Passive Voice i'' -^Continued. By T. Hewitt Key, Esq, 

Our last paper ended with the suggestion that the suffix r or s, 
which is used for the formation of the Latin reflective or passive 
verb, was nothing else than the accusative se oi the reflective pro* 
noun, and that this pronoun in origin was applicable alike to all 
persons, as it continued to be applicable to both numbers and all 
genders* This theory * is powerfully supported by the fact that all 
the Slavonic languages possess a reflective pronoun of similar form 
which has such a privilege. Thus speaking of the Old Slavic, as 
preserved in the books of the Russian church, Dobrowsky says : — 
" Reciprocum cebe, c ■* , non solum ad tertiam personam, sed etiam 
ad subjectum sen nominativum primae et secimdae personae referunt 
Slavi/' Instit, Ling, Slav* pars iii. § 19. p. 602. 

So again Hamoni^re, in his Grammar of the Modern Russian 
(p. 1 16), says : — '* Le pronom r6flechi est de toutes les personnes, de 
tous lee genres et de tons les nombres." Indeed in his declension of 
this pronoun he includes all the persons, as 

" Gen. Ce6r?, de moi, de toi, de soi, &c. 

Dat. Ce(jb, a moi, a toi, k soi, &c. 1 

Ace. CeGa, moi, toi, soi, &c j 

Inst. CoGoio, avec moi, avec toi, avec soi, &c. 

Prt^. O ceGb, de moi, de toi, de aoi, &c." 
The same writer, io speaking of the reflective verb (p. 126)> says, " Le 
verbe r^fl^chi ii*est autre chose que le verbe actif, auquel on ajoute la 
terminaifion ca, qui est I'ahreviation du pronom personnel r^fl^chi 
ceG/f, se, soi,** The other members of tlie Slavonic family share the 
principle with the Russian : and some, as the Serbian and lUyrian, 
have the affix in the very form which exists in the Latin accusative, 
viz. 5e, Thus Stephanowitsch, in his small Grammar, translated by 
Grimm, has (p^ 64) this paragraph ; "' Reciproca, Sie entspringen 
im Serbischen darcb den Anhang des Pronomens ee iur alle drei 
Personen, z. B* 6pnjcMce (ich rasire mich) ; ivajeiuce, dn hereuest; 
na^^rutice, hoffen ; uajvaa iiBamnce, sich anschicken, und nnziihlige 
anderc, deren Forme n nicht als eine besondere Flexionsart betrachtet 

* A gentlemiiii present observed that die Attic use of aitrot», Sfc. for the first 
oad secutid perBonfi coiiHrnied diis view. 
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'fterden durfen," So also in Bofi^miBJi^ Dobmwsky (Lelirgebaude, 
p. 232) divides hi:* passive voice under two bf ads, the first being a 
conjugation with se ; — 

" Sing. L gmenugi fe, 2. graenugefa fe. 3, gmenuge ie, 
Plur. L gmenugem se. 2, gmenugete se* 3. gmenugj se, 
Ich werde genannt, u. s. w/' That this is really a middle voice is 
in ft manner admitted in the next paragraph of his Graramar, where 
he Bays that in many such verhs an amhiguity arises from their beings 
also used as reciprocals (*. e. reflectives)* Tbus mygife rather &ig- 
nifies ' I wash myself/ 

Again Kopitarj Grammatik der SlavischenSpracheinKrain^Karn- 
ten nnd Steyermark, p. 282, has ;— *' Reciprocum fnr alle drey Per- 



Sing. N. man gelt* 

G. siihe ; se, meiner, deiner, seiner, nnser, euer, ihrer, 

D. sfehi J si, inir* dir, sich, uns. euch, sich. 

A, s&be i (s^) se, michj dich, sich, uns, euch, sich. 

L» sebi; mir, dir, sieh, uns, euch, sich. 

L sebiS* (seboj. sabo), mir, dir, sich, uns^ encb, sich." — 

And he adds in a note, that svoj, the reciprocal possessive^ is also 
used for all tlu'ee persoas. 

From Babukic*a Oirische Grammatik, pp. 51, 75 and S9, we quote 
the following :^-^'* G* sebe(se), D. sebi(si), A. s€be(se), Loc, sebif 
Instr. sebom (so bom). — Das zuriickkehrende Fiirwort sebe wird nichj* 
allein fiir die 3., sondern fiir alle Person en einfacher und vielfacher 
Zahl gebraucht. Es hei^st daher nicht ja mene preparueum, ich 
empfehie mich,. sondem ja se preporuc/tm. — Die zuriickkehrenden 
Zeitwort«r werdcn wae die andern abgcwandcltj nur da£s sie den 
Zusatz se (sich) bekoramen, ala ; setati se, sich ergehen, spazieren*'* 

The facts we have been staling are of course familiar to all those 
who are acquainted with the Slavonic languages ; but the number 
of these is unfortunately very small in this country, so that we have 
thought it requisite to quote with some freedom. 

We will merely add to thiji division of our subject, that the Sla- 
vonic languages extend to the very coast of the Adriatic in lOyria, 
and thus nearly reach to the domain of the Latin language with 
which we commenced ; so that an identity in the formation of the 
middle voices in Latin and Slavonic is less surprising. In using 
this argument, we are of course assuming the correctness of the view, 
that the present limits of the Slavic nations are much what they were 
in classical times. If we are right in our explanation of tlie Latin 
middle voice vert or, &c., the only point in which it differs from the 
Slavonic lies in the reduction of the suifix from ^e to a single con- 
sonant s or r. But the abbreviation of the suffix to an s occurs in the 
Slavonic tongues themselves when the preceding part ends in a voweL 
It is also shared by the Lithuanian, which forms its reflective verb by 
the addition of a mere s, and this not merely in the imperfect tenses, as 
the I^tin does, but even in the present- perfect. For the purpose of 
exhibiting a specimen, we write after one another, first a simple verb. 



Biid thea one which has the reflective saffix* The hase of the Lithu- 
anian verbs which signify respectively ' turn * and * console ' are 
svk and iinksmin. From the former we have a present tenae ; Sing^. 
l.sitktii 2.suk^; S. i-ruka. Dual. I, sukawii; 2. sukata; 3. suka. 
Plur. 1, stckatne ; 2, sukait^ \ S.suka; whereas the reflective forms of 
the other verb are. Sing, I . linkvninm ; 2, iiaksmUies ; 3. Imk^minas, 
D\i^, I . Imksminawos I ^.linkummaios; S^linkMminas, PL I. links- 
minamies\ 2. Unksminaiies; '6. linksml/ias. 

The Scandinavian tongues also support the view for which we 
are contending ; but here again the grammarians give an un4iL<2 
preponderance to the passive over the reflective voice. Thus Eask. 
in his Accidence of the Noise, ^239, speaks only of the active and 
passive voices ; however in his syntax the truth oozes out- In § 455 
he for the first time informs his retider that the passive in tlie Old 
Norse is used also for a reciprocal (i. e. reflective), Q,^Ingifreisa'6istf 
' Ingi saved himself/ The mode of forming the so-called passive 
from the simple verb is seen in a comparison of the simple verb, 
Pres. Ind, L ekkalla; 2, pu kallur; 3^ hann kaUar. Plur. L ver 
Mtium; 2. p>r Act/Zi'S j 3. peir kalki ; with the passive. Sing. 1. fh 
MUasi I 2. ptl knUast ; 3. hann kalian t. Plur, 1, ver kdllumst ; 2. per 
kallizt; 3,p€irka/last. It will be here seen that the suffix is st, 
before which the final r of the second and third persons singular dis- 
appears, simply because that r is a substitute for an older s. The 
other irregularity in the second person plural, where tst is replaced 
by zt, scarcely deserves mention. 

The Swedish grammarians naturally follow the system which 
prevails in the arrangement of verbs in their parent tongue, tlie Ice* 
Ian die. Thus Dieterich divides his verbs into 1, active ; 2, passive^ 
3, deponent. Under the last heart fall utt trifvas * to thrive/ att 
Aoppas * to hope/ ait fi/y^o^ 'to blush,' in all which, the reftective 
power is unmistakable. For comparison of forms we quote the 
following: — Simple verb. Smg. I. jag katlar (I cnll); 2,duhaUar; 
5. han kallar, Plur. 1 v% kaUa; 2. J kalkn; 3. de kalla. Passive, 
Sing, LJa^ kalius (I am called); 2. du kalias; 3. hmikallas, Plur. 
l^ vi kaUas\ 2.j kaltejis i 3. dekalias. 

Again the Danish (Rask's Gr, p. 40) has, for the same verbi — 
Simple verb, pres. sing, (for all persons) ^tf/rf^r; plur. Ao/t/e; past 
sipg. and plur* kaldede [ imper, kaid ; inf. (at) kaide. Passive verb, 
preSi sing, and plur, kaides ; past kaldedes ; imper, kaldes ; luf* (at) 

In the Icelandic there wns a slight departure from what we might 
have expected in the form of the suffix, the letters si tidiing the place 
of what is elsewhere a simple s~ That an ^ and n t should inter- 
change is a matter tolerably familiar- VVe have an example in the 
Greek article which begin a now^ with a f , now with an s, for trrj^fpov 
sixid Tt}^€pov are but dialectic varieties of one word, the article being 
the first element in the two adverbs. So while the Latin has a final 
/ in its third person repiit our own tongue has substituted an 5, loves. 
Conversely what is an s in the second person regis , has become a / 
in the Latin perfect mmi^sii, and also in tome of our verbs, as mi, 
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weH, wilt, ehalt. Now if an s can assume the form of /, it is a lees 
difficulty for it to assume the intermediate sound st. Here again 
the pronominal terminations of an English verb present a parallel in 
the second person lovest, compared to the suffixes of regis on the 
one hand and nri on the other. We here aasumc, and those who 
have compared the personal su6Bxes of the Indo-European verbs, will 
admit that we are justified in assumingp the original identity of these 
suffixes in all the allied families* (See Bopp'a V. G*) 

We next turn to the Lapp, one of a family which we confidently 
believe to have a strong affinity with the I ndo- European languages. 
The authorities differ somewhat widely in their account of the 
Lapp language. We find in Fiellstrom, a writer whose statements 
deserve the more value because he reports what he himself heard, 
(Gram. Lapp, p. 63) that in the passive verb the disyllabic form 
tofwa is inserted for all persona and numbers after the base of the 
verb and before the personal suffixes of the tenses. Thus we take 
from pp. 58 and 63 the following r — 



mon jackab, mije jackebe* 
todn jack a, tije jackebet. 
sodn j ac ka^ s ij e j ack eh . 



mon jacketofwab, 
todn jacke tofwa, 
sodn jacketofwa^ 



mijc jacketofwebe. 
tije jacketofwebet. 
sije jacketofwe. 



He further tells us that this form iqfwa at times changes its £ into 
an s in the passive infinitive. Thus the inf. act. heiii^ Jacket ^ the 
inf. pass. iBjactotoftcet (Jacketo/wet }) ot jackesofwet ; and lastly, he 
says that in the present indicative^ and above all in the perfect, the 
bame element is often contracted into ion or tu. 

On the other hand, when we turn to the pages of Rask's Lappisk 
Sproglsere. w^e find the inserted element which goes to form the pas- 
sive, divested of both t and s, and assuming- the form juvUtjuv, uva, 
nv (see5§ 188, 189, 194, 198, 207). We accept these statements, 
not as superseding w^hat Fiellstrom tells ns, but as giving another 
dialectio variety, lliat the suffix tonfwa or soufwa should lose its 
initial consonajit, is what we see in buth the article ^, ^^ to, and in 
the Greek reflective pronoun e, ou &c. 

The next language we will point to shall be the Old Prussian, 
as given in the work of Nesselmann. Of this language but few 
remains exist. In page 75 Ne^selmann draws attention to the use of 
sin or si, abbreviated from the ace, sien as an enclitical affix to re- 
flective verbs in the third person, and in the following page he quotes 
an instance of its being attached to a reflective verb of the first 
person plural : — Mes mans enimmimai-sin, * wir neb men uns an.' 
Thus although tnam ' us * had preceded, there was no solecism felt 
in the addition of the reflective suffix sin. Other members of the 
Finn family are the Ostiak of Siberia and the Syriaen of Northern 
Russia, In Castren*s Grammar of the former language (p. 53) we 
find a statement that reflective verbs take as their characteristic Uie 
sound m (sch or ^A), as ^iT^auteH * to hire oneself out' ; and in p. 67 
the same writer observes that the notion of a passive in Ostiak appears 
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to coincide with that of a reflective. To the same person we owe a 
Grammar of the Syriaen language, in which, p. 88. § 74, it is said 
that '^a or cja (Russ. oh) — t. e. what we should write sya — is the 
affix of the passive verb ; with the further remark* that this passive 
form has often the force of a reflective. 

It may here be useful to interpose a few remarks on the form of 
the reflective pronoun. A first examination of the Latin dative iibi 
induces one to consider the two letters bi as the representative of 
the mere case- ending. There is reason however to believe that 
the b here performs a double office, and that the root of the word 
is itself entitled to a 6. It was with a view to this that we gave 
above at full length the declension of the pronoun from Babukic's 
lUyrian and Kopitar*s Slavic Grammar. It will there be seen that 
seb or shb enters into the formation of every case. The other lan- 
guages of the Slavic family would be found to confirm this. The 
Greek too has the representative of this lip letter in the ^ of tr^, 
trfperepos, for it is a common practice of that language to present 
a ^ where cognate tongues have a b, as in ov<l>ap, ofiiftaXos, ve^es- 
or ve^eX)}, beside the Latin uber, umbilicus, nubes. In the Latin 
gen. 8ui and the possessive suus, the u which follows the 8 must 
of course be considered as the equivalent of the b or ^f. But if iib 
or aeb be the essential element of the pronoun, and if it be in 
origiu restricted to no one of the three persons, it seems highly pro- 
bable that the root sib is nothing more or less than the adjective 
sibbe or sib, * verwandt,' ' related,' of the Old Frisian, of which Richt- 
hofen*s Worterbuch gives so many examples, including the comp. sib^ 
6er and super!, sibbost, sibbest, &c., with its Old Germ, representative 
sippi. The same writer, under the heading sibbe, sb. f., has furnished 
us with the correlative forms of the A.- Sax. sib ; Old Sax. sibbia, 
island, sif-iar (pi.); and indeed the adj. sib still remains in use in 
the lowland Scotch. It is also known that our own term gossip, in 
its original sense of ' a godfather or godmother,' is derived from Crod 
and sib. In fact we are probably on the track of that productive root 
signifying unity, which in the Latin language takes the form of sim 
in simplexy simplus, simul, sincerus, singuli, similis, the form of sem 
in semel, and of 5am in the German sammeln, sammlung, zusammen, in 
the Danish sam tykke ' consent,' sam klang * harmony,' sam tidig 
* contemporary ' ; as weU as our own same ; and virtually in the Ghreek 
k^a, hirXovs, kwas (unusquisque), a7ra£, and possibly ovdafAOit* 

But be this as it may, the facts we have collected from the Latin, 
Slavonic, Lithuanian, Finnish and Scandinavian tongues, agree to- 
gether, and seem sufficient to prove that the middle, or to call it by a 
better name, the reflective voice, is formed by the addition of the re* 

* Castren assumes that this passive is borrowed from the Russian, but gives no 
reason tor the assumption. 

f It is no objection to the theory that iibi, tui, tuus, also possess & b or u, for in 
this pronoun the radical syllable appears to have been teb or something like it. 

X Attention was called by a gentleman present to the fact that the Sanscrit has 
no distinction in form between the nouns swa, * kinsman,' and swa, * personal 
identity.* 
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flective pronoun to the simple verb^ and that tbe reflective verb eveil* 
tually assumed a passive aensej not however to the exclusion of its 
original power. How the reflective power was thus eKtended so as 
to include the notion of a passive* niay be a problem difficult to solve, 
but the fact will still remain certain. 

The languages derived from the Latin seem to present do trace of 
the Latin passive, except indeed in the perfect participle, of which 
we will speak presently. Still in all these languages, viz, the 
Italian, French, Spanish and Portuguese, we find idioms which sup- 
port the assertion that reflective verbs do take to themselves a passive 
sense* The phrases si ioda ruomo modest o, si lodnno gli uomini mo- 
de&tif mi si d&?Tianda uno scudo (we take these examples from a 
common source, Graglia's Grammar), are indisputably reflective ia 
form, and as indisputably passive in meaning, unless we choose to 
translate the first by the somewhat startling proposition that * the 
modest man praises himself/ and the last by the unmeaning phrase, 
^ a dollar de mauds itself of me/ 

Again, the French language abounds m such phrases as i — Le 
Fran^ais se parle par toute 1 ' Europe j Comment se fait cela?; Ce 
mot-laj comment s'^ciit-il ? Dee bas se vendent ici ; — where the 
passive sense is apparent. 

For tbe Spanish, w^e opened a small octavo edition of Don Quixote 
(Antwerp, 1719, vol. i, in the ISth chapter of the second book of the 
ftrstpart) at random, and found in a single page (p. 94), eight ex* 
amples of the use of a reflective verb : — 

1 . Comen^^se otra platica^ * another conversation was com- 
menced/ 

2, El que se llamava Vivaldo, * he who w^as called Vivaldo/ 

3^ El reposo se invent 6 para los bland os cortcsanos, * rest was in- 
vented for delicate courtiers*' 

4, Las armas se inventaron h hizieron para, Slc^ * arms were in- 
vented and made for/ &c. 

5^ Los anales donde se tratan las famosas fazaiias del Eey Arturo, 
*the annals in which are recounted the famous exploits of King 
Arthur/ 

6; Este rey se convirti6 en cuervo, ' this king was transformed 
into a crow/ 

7. A cuya causa no se provarSi que, &c,, ' for which reason it can 
(will) not be proved that/ he. 

8. Los a mores que alii se cuentan de Don Lan^arote, * the love 
stories which are there recounted of Sir Lancelot/ 

In some of theisej as * he who was called (or called himself) Vivaldo,' 
the reflective translation is certainly admissible. But if this be ad- 
mitted, we claim the same admission for the first chapter in Csesar's 
Gallic War, and may translate Galli adpelluniurt * they call them- 
selves Galli/ 

For the Portuguese, we may quote from Yieyra's Grammar 
(p. 106), tbe ejtamples ; — 

Louva-se o capitao, ' they praise the captain.' 

Louvlo*se OS capitaes, * they praise the captains/ 
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V^-8e hum homem, ' they Bee a man/ 

Vem-se homens, * they see men.' 
Very different in meaning would be the literal translations : ' the 
captain praises himself/ ' a man sees himself/ 

It may be observed too that in the Italian, Spanish and Portu- 
guese, the reflective pronoun is often appended to the verb as an 
enclitic, thus bringing us still nearer to the reflective voice of the 
other languages. 

The German language has also the same construction of a reflective 
for a passive. Thus das versteht sich corresponds to our phrase ' that 
is understood' ; es wird sichfinden, to • it will be found/ &c. 

The evidence which has just been drawn from the Romance and 
G^erman tongues, abundantly confirms the assertion that reflective 
forms are used with passive power. But there still remains the 
question how this transition in meaning is brought about. A passive 
verb, it should be observed, is no great necessity in language. 
Where the agent is known, the simplest course is to use the active 
construction. On the other hand, where the agent is unknown, or 
for any reason it be desirable to throw him out of sight, we can 
always have recourse to some vague phrase, as ' some one did the 
deed.' llius the Germans use their word man in man sagt. We 
also, and the French for the same purpose, employ one says or on dit, 
in which phrases the word one (pronounced wun), appears to be an 
equivalent of the German man, as the French on (Old French ham) 
is indisputably of the Latin homo. The real justification of the use 
of a reflective phrase in a passive sense, seems to lie in the fact that 
there are few cases where a man is a sufferer without being more or 
less the cause of such suffering. / deceive myself may well be used 
in the sense of / am deceived, because man generally is indebted in 
some measure to his own carelessness or criminal ignorance for his 
mistakes. Our own tongue has a phrase which implies some agency 
in a man's self towards his own s\dfering, when we say, ' he got his 
arm broken in the medley.' In truth we may safely affirm that no 
evil consequence ever befalls a man, but what an alteration on his part 
of some previous act would have prevented it, so that by acting as he 
did he moved towards the event complained of. Thus even the old 
verses, celebrated by Porson's Greek translation, about the three 
children who went sliding and lost their lives, are still true : " Now 
had these children staid at home or slided on dry ground, a thousand 
pounds to one penny, they had not all been drowned." But in- 
dependently of this argument, it should be considered, that in the 
really reflective case the agent is a sufferer, and the verb so far a 
passive. Now language abounds in cases where the meaning of 
a word is extended beyond the limits first conceived, just as a similar 
principle pervades the whole language of mathematics. Examples 
of such extension are to be found by the philologist on every side 
of him. 

But we have left some matters belonging to the Latin passive un- 
examined. Even if it be admitted that vertor, vertebar, vertar, &c., 
down to the infinitive vertier or verti, admit of satisfoctory explana- 
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tion upon the theory of the reflective form, what is to he said of the 
passive participles J as ver^s and vertendtts ? Our answer i^i boldly* 
that the so-called perfect passive of the Ljatiii was on gin silly an 
active participle. We first point to those participles possessed of 
this form which stand in connexion with the verbs called deponent, 
aa secutus * iiaving followed/ conspicatus ' having beheld/ &c. ; se- 
condly to ct?rtnin participles Buch as cenaius, pru7isu^, jitratm, in- 
which the active power alone survived. Thirdly, we avail our- 
selves of the poetical construction stratus membra szft arbuta^ 
* having spread his limbs beneath the arbute tree/ for we w^iU not 
stop to refute the sUly doctrine that secundum or Kara is to be 
understood in these phrases. We have called this construction 
B poetical one in deference to common practice, but it must be re- 
membered that adversum femur ictus, * havipg the front of his thigh 
struck/ is an idiom found in prose writers. But if tied down to the 
poets, we should still be satisfied, inasmuch as poets, where they 
differ from prose writers, differ only in using more antiquated forms ; 
and antiquity of construction is for the present argument an ad- 
vantage rather than the contrary. That the Latin perfect participle 
is much more commonly used in the passive &ensc is a point to be 
at once yielded ; but the mere question of number of iostances ought 
not to prevail in a discussion of this nature, llie fact is admitte^d 
and perhaps to be explained, by the consideration that when an act 
is over, the thing done remains as an evidence of the act, while the 
agent has probably lost all traces of his connexion with it» When 
a person has been slain, the corpse is a visible record of the deed, 
but the murderer may be without any remaining marks even of 
blood. Whetk a coat has been made, the coat is good evidence of 
what has been done» but it may be difficult to identify the tailor. 
Generally it is difficult after a deed to trace the agent, easy enough 
to see the results. And for the most part our thoughts have to deal 
more with the thing produced than with the producer. Aa regards 
the other participle of the Latin passive, we have historical evidence 
that verieridus *u -umt the so-called future participle^ or to use a more 
correct name, imperfect participle, came into nse after the gernnd vev' 
tendum, and In fact grew out of the latter. Thus Plautus, Terence, and 
Lucretius abound in the construction with the gerund. In the Phor- 
mio* alone we find miht habendum est cowpedes, * the wearing fetters 
ia for me ' ; ejus videndi cupidus, ejus retinetidi copia, two phrases in 
w^hich the construction is not doubtful, as ejus in both refers to a fe- 
male — *' desirous of seeing of her/' " the power of retaining of her/' 

• Our editors often compt^l Teretice to observ*! the rules of the Elon Grammar, 
and tW laws of construction i^hicb. hold in Cicern*^ %vdliiig.i. Thus we find in the 
text of Terence (even In Bemley'a edition), Iv. 4. 29: — 

Spatiurn quidcm tandem apparandiA nupttis^ 

Vocandi, sacrilicandi dabltnr ; 
where the rending should be — 

Spatiuna ......... adparandt nuptlas^ 

Vocand^ sacrufu^artdi dab! Cur, 
V ihe tvF(» j^enitives In the second Line abundantly teatifj'. 
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We have purposely used this vulgarism, because it accurately repre- 
sents the Latin idiom. Indeed the English phrase is itself a good 
example of the process by which a mere abstract substantive is con- 
verted into a participle : he was doing the work, it is well known is 
only a corruption of he was a doing it, where a is the Old English pre- 
position, so familiar in the phrases a-bed, a-sleep, a-foot ; and the oc- 
casional insertion of of in the vulgar tongue, he was a doing of it, is 
another proof that doing and words of such form were in origin sub- 
stantives. Nay, it seems probable that the abstract substantives in 
ittg are ultimately identical with the infinitive mood, itself another name 
for an abstract substantive. But we are digressing. While Terence 
and the older writers used the gerund habendum mihi est compedes, in 
Cicero's day such phrase was almost wholly superseded by the ge- 
rundive construction, such as habendae mihi sunt compedes. Thus 
again this writer says ad vastandam Italiam, never ad vastandum Ita- 
Ham, (See Madvig's Opuscula, vol. i. p. 380.) 

We now go back to a little matter which we purposely postponed. 
When we said that the nominative was originally the case of the 
agent, it was not left out of view that the nominative of a passive 
sentence is a sufferer instead of an agent. We are now prepared 
with an answer to this difficulty, in the very theory that the passive 
grew out of the reflective, for in a reflective sentence the nominative 
stands in the place of agent. We also see the reason why the re- 
flective form prevails in such words as the Latin miror, sequor, mi- 
sereor, reminiscor, the Greek iXwofxai, the Swedish hoffas, &c., for 
in these phrases a passive idea, or at least an involuntary act, is de- 
noted*. On the other hand, it is an objection to our theory, that such 
verbs as miror, sequor, are allowed to have an accusative depending 
upon them, as they already possess an accusative in the suffix r, 
t. e. se. The older state of things is an answer to the objection. 
For Virgil attaches to miror a gen. justitiae, and sequor no doubt 
once was accompanied by a dative, like its equivalent in form and 
meaning the Greek iwofiai, and its equivalent in meaning the 
German /o/^«i. 

The doctrine that verbs of the second conjugation denote a state, 
the result of an act, in other words, that so far as meaning is con- 
cerned, they are akin to passives, accounts for the fact that audeo, 
gaudeOfpudet, piget, &c., have perfects possessed of a passive form. 

We close our paper with a few remarks on some points brought 
forward by Mr. Gamett. He objects to the common view, the fact 
that in many languages the personal suffixes are genitives rather than 
nominatives. This doctrine was not new to the writer, as he had al- 
ready seen it in the pages of Carl Bock (Analysis Verbi, 12mo, Berlin 
1845), neither did he feel that it constituted any serious objection 
to his own theory, seeing that the power of the genitive is commonly 

* It would be well if a student's attention were always called to the reason of the 
reflective form being employed in those cases where our grammars ai^ dictionaries 
throw the difficulty out of view by using the convenient term, a deponent, Tims 
if fruor and vescor were translated by *I feed myself,* emd fiingor by *I relieve 
myself,' we should see why an ablative follows these verbs to denote that unih which 
or from which. 
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admitted to be what we express by from, and such a nieanlng is m 
thorough keeping with his own definitioix of a nominative as an agent. 
In padet me gws, * 1 am ashamed of him/ or ' he fills me with shame,' 
we have a genitive fulfil h tig the office of a nominative. Another 
statement put forward by Mr, Garnett, that in many languages an 
abstract substantive supplies the place of a verb^ as ' giving or gift of 
me this/ for ' I give this^' is no way at variance with all we have 
contended for, since it is a mere matter of definition whether the 
abstract idea * giving ^ be called a verb or an abstract substantive. 
Nomen actionis is for us not a bad definition of a verb. Of course 
when from a verb we subtract all that denotes person and time, we 
arrive at a residuum, which one person may call an abstract sub- 
stantivD, and another, a verb or symbol of an act* To the third 
class of his examples, where sentences expressing a mere state are 
quoted, our reply is, that such sentences are of secondarj' formation, 
and no part of the primitive stratum of language. 
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Professor Key, in the Chair. 
Maurice Day was elected a Member of the Society. 

Two papers were then read : — 

1. "On the Origin of certain Anglo-Saxon Idioms." By Edwin 
Guest, Esq. 

Some two years ago a paper was read before the Society, on " A 
peculiar use of the patronymical termination ing,*' In this paper 
were cited numerous examples in which words affected with the 
ending ing appeared to have all the force of genitive cases. Thus 
the pbj^se CeolmuHding haga was used to designate a haga or tene- 
ment known, from other sources, to have been the property of a 
nobleman named Ceolmund ; Wulferding lea, to designate a place 
which belonged to Wulfherd ; Oswalding villa, a villa or manor he* 
longing to bishop Oswald : and Cynehurging tun, the tovm or home- 
stead where the princess Cyneburh established her nunnery. After 
discussing various theories which seemed to promise an explanation 
of this singular usage, Mr. Kemble concludes his paper with the ob- 
servation, " It seems most probable that some feeling of the power 
of the genitive case itself as the generative case, lurks at the foun- 
dation of this usage, and that as the simple genitive may replace the 
patronymic, so the patronymic may be used to denote a simple ge- 
nitive." (Phil. Proc. vol. iv. p. 10.) 

In a subsequent paper (vol. iv. p. 83) the subject was re-opened 
by Mr. Watts. This gendeman is inclined to consider Ceolmunding, 
Wulfherding, &c. as adjectives rather than as genitive cases. He 
observes, that Russian adjectives ending in ov and ovich are often 
used independently, as if they were substantives. Thus in such 
phrases as Petr suin Alexandrov or Petr suin Alexandrovich, which 
literally signify Peter, the Alexandrine son, the word suin is generally 
omitted, and Alexandrov or Alexandrovich appear as if they were 
substantives in apposition to Petr, The result has been that the 
termination vich ** has often, like ing, been mistaken for a word de- 
noting son^ and one English author has thought he *could trace an 
analogy between witz, a mere erroneous spelling of it, and the 
Norman yf/r." Mr. Watts considers it '* not improbable that the 
Anglo-Saxon ing may have had an origin and history very similar" 
to those of the Russian terminations ov and ovich, 

A short time since the writer's attention was particularly caUed to the 
consideration of these two papers, and a diffierent explanation of this 
singular usage suggested itself, which he now submits to the notice of 
the Society. He inclines to think, in opposition to Mr. Watts, that 
ing is really the ending of the common Anglo-Saxon patronymic. 

VOL. v. K 
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and originally signified * a son ' ; but ut the same time be bat great 
difficulty in considering words like Ceolmundbig, IViiIferding, &c. U9 
genitive caseSi 

It is admitted on all hands that when ing Is affixed to the proper 
name of a man, it may signify the son or descendant of *uch person* 
as IVodftiing the son of Woderii j^sctng*tis the sons or descendants 
of ^sc \ and that, "when affixed to the name of a place, it signifiesr 
the people living in sQch place, as Ceniing-as the men of Kent, Brit^ 
fording^QB the men of Britford^ &c. It would seem also, that Bome- 
times when affixed to the names of men, this ending has the same 
latitude of meaning as in the examples last quoted* In the Glee^ 
man's Song is the passage — 

o$wine veold eowum . tind ytum gefwulf, &c. 
haoef liodngum » helm walfingum, &c. 

Oswine ruled fhe Eows, and Gcfwulf the Yta, ^c, 
Hnsef the Hoeing*, lldni the Wtjlfinga, &c. 

From Beowulf we learn that Hnsef was the son of Hildeburh, the 
daughter of Hoce \ and we may conclude that the Hocings whom he 
governed were — not the actual descendants of hia grandfather^ but — 
the people, the clan of Hoce, perhaps the inhabitants of some military 
settlement which that chieftain bad founded. In his late work, 
■The Saxons in England,* Mr. Kemble explains a vast number of 
our local names which take this ending, as indicating those commU' 
nities of families or households which he supposes to have constituted 
** the mark" ; and he traces the heroic races of Saxon poetry — the 
Harlings, the WaelsiugSt &c . — in the names of our modern English 
villages. The author can no I but consider these latter speculatiouB 
at least as doubtful^ iuid more particularly as we sometimes find the 
ending ingas apphed to designate the inhabitants of a mere tun ov 
homestead. If the inhabitants of ^thelswiS's tun were called 
^ihdswi^e tuning fis, it seems reasonable to infer that the Widfingu^ 
might denote the family » the mere household, of one of the many 
proprietors who bore the name of Wulf. On such a supposition* they 
would of course be quite unconnected with the Wulfings who figure 
in Anglo-Saxon poetry* 

The writer is inclined to believe that this very general use of the 
patronymic form wiD help us to the true explanation of the idiom 
whose meaning and origin wx have been discussing. It is consistent 
with the character of the Anglo-Saxon language to express by 
means of a compound phrase the force and meaning of a genitive 
case : thus Bensinga'lim, the town or homestead of the Ben sings, 
would be represented to the full extent of its meaning by the com- 
pound Bending -tun. According to this law, Ceolmunding-haga might 
indicate the haga or tenement of the Ceolmundings^ — that is, of the 
household which Ceolmund had placed therein for the protection of 
his property ; Wuiferding-lea would designate the lea or meadow of 
Wulfherd's people, and Cyneburging-tun, the tow^n or homestead 
appertaining to the religious society founded by Cyne-burh. As 
possession on the part of a servant Lndicates property in the master. 
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Ceolmunding haga, Wulferding lea, &c. may of course be considered 
as equivalents for Ceolmund's haga, Wulfherd's lea, &c. 

2. " On the Kissour, Sungai, and Timbuctd Vocabularies of the 
Timbuctii Language." By W. B. Hodgson, Esq., of New York ; 
communicated by R. G. Latham, M.D. 

The following observations apply to a remark of Dr. R. G. La- 
tham respecting the language of Timbuctd, or Tenbokto : " As the 
Sungai vocabulary of Hodgson represents a different language from 
the Kissour of Cailli6 (both professing to represent the language of 
Timbuct(i), I leave the investigation for future inquiry.'* 

When Caillie's book first appeared, I satisfied myself that his 
Kissour vocabulary was as nearly identical with my Sungai list of 
words, as circumstances would admit. A recent comparison con- 
firms the judgment which I then formed, that the Sungai of Hodgson, 
Kissour of Cailli^, and Timbuctoo of Denham, are identically the 
same language. 

With regard to the numerals, it is evident that the words hinka, 
ainka, and nahinka^ for two, are the same ; the word is inka or hinka, 
and the dififerent spellings are merely the negro euphonic prefixes to 
inka, Cailli^ is not as correct as Deuham, hence he gives the same 
word for five and six : ouwee, ou4, and autoy, for ten, are dififerent 
spellings for the same sound. Out of the three vocabularies, J have 
taken twenty-six names of things which are common to the three. 
Hodgson and Caillie spell sixteen of these alike ; of the eight verbs 
they spell seven alike. 

Denham's nouns correspond with Hodgson's and Caillie's in the 
same proportions, and his three verbs are identical with the two 
others. 

It is not possible that any two Saxons, or Gauls, or Germans, 
should represent the phonology of a foreign, much less a barbarous 
tongue by the same letters. No two homogloss barbarians will give 
the same sounds for any given word. Caillie's want of education 
made him an incompetent investigator. Denham was incomparably 
his superior, with a finer ear and more linguistic aptitude. I rely 
upon Denham ; Caillie^ I doubt. But these three vocabularies do 
certainly concur in making the Kissour, Sungai, and Timbuctoo one 
and the same. 

Nothing is more common among collectors than to receive the 
name of one thing for that of another. These vocabularies afford us 
an illustration of this remark. Hodgson has eassa for sea : Caillie 
and Denham have the same word {hissa or issa) for river. Bahar 
Nil of the Arabs, which is both the sea and river of the Nile, explain 
this. Again, Hodgson has hangoo for river ; Caillie and Denham 
have this word for well. Both are perhaps wrong ; but the idea of 
a supply of water is conveyed in both words. Take some of Caillie's 
words which are most dissimilar to Hodgson's ; ex. gr, 

fire .... nion^e — nounez. 
salt. . , . teheree — kiri. 
head . . hoo-goo — homo. 
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The laet syllable of naunez corresponds in French to the English nie, 
llie nasal first syllable would be sounded as " or n. Teheree im 
pronounced at Timbuctoo thus : 'heree or keree^ making Caillie*s kiri : 
ins I ia always Hodgson*e ee. Denliam and Hodgson both agree in 
representing bQfigo as the word for head. Caillie caught the souQd 
o/igo or oho, of which he made the absurd homo. 

Eye, 3/o(>(%) — moh-lnka — netnode, Moh*inka of Denham means 
two ey^s. Cut off ne prefix and de suffix front Caillie 's nemoodi, and 
yon have Hodgson's moo-n^. 

Mouth. Mee-{fiff) — ml^jney ; these are identical. 

Milk, Oowa—oi-^tDah. Denham heard the last syllable ; Caillie 
heard both, in oi^e or ootveeh. 

I have a TVord to say about the appellation Ktssottr i I doubt its 
truth exceedingly, 1 never heard it from the many negroes of dif- 
ferent tribea whom I consulted. They always gave me the term 
Suaihg (naaal) or Sunffai. Leo Africanns so called it, Mungo Park 
did not hear it ; he says it was called by the negroes Jenn^-kdmo 
(Jenni-talk)j and by the Moors Keldm essouddn — the language of 
Soudan. I do not deny the truth of Kissour ; 1 merely doubt. It 
may be an epithet among the negroes, as SergQo for Tuaryek. At 
all erents Caillifi baa the merit of this discovery. 

Numerals. 



StJKGAl, 

Hodgson » 

afoo 

hinka .... 
hinza * , . . 
etakee , . . . 

egoo 

edoo . . . . _ . 



One. . 
Two.. 
Three 
Four 
Five. . 
SiJ^ , . 

Ten . . ouwee 

Eleven, ouwee-kant-afoo . . 
Twelve, ottwee-kante- hinka 



KlSSOUfi, 

Callus. 

afau . . . , 

ainka ...... * . 

aindbia ...... 

ataki . . - . . . . . 

igou, horgou . . 
ij?o^ ^ 

ou^ 

oue-ktndi*fau 
ou^'kindi-Inka 



Nouns. 

Mm . harroo. ......... harre . . 

IVomftn owee houi , . 

Miuer bangoo ....... hissa , , 

Weil. . *...... bangou 

Sea . . eassa. 

Sun . . otnoo . . . ouena, , 

Moon handoo 

Earth gunda . , ganda. . 

Water haree . , liari , . 

Fire . . monee. , , , nounez 

Salt . . teheree kiri* 

Horse beree . , bari , . 

Camei eoo .......... tio . , . , 

Goid, . oora . hora , . 



TIMBUCTOO. 

Denham. 
affoo. 
nabinka, 
nahin^a. 
attakee. 
aggoo, 
iddoo. 
auwy. 

an wy- kind 'afoo. 
au wy ' kindoo- hi nka. 



harree* 

weey. 

issa. 

buugo. 

ofitli. 

idou. 

gunda. 

bari. 

janee. 

barree. 
yeo. 
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Nouns (continued). 



•UNOAI. 



KI880UR. 



TIMBUCTOO. 



Hodgson. CttiUii, Denham, 

Stiver handjerfoo n'zuifei. 

w}*^*^ '^''^- 

hoogoo ho lioo. 

boiiga homo bongo. 

moo-ng nemode moh-inka. 

meailg mi mey. 

kabee kabi kabi. 



House 

Head 

Eye.. 

Mouth 

Beard 

Nose 

Hand 

Foot 

MUk 



nenee nmi. 

kembee lamba kambah. 

kee na-kidi kay. 

oowa. oi widi. 



There are . . ea-abara 

There are not ok-abara 

Bring .... katenga 

Give norassee 

Buy dai . . . . 

Sell neree . . 

Come ema-ka 



Go. 



Verbs. 
abara. 
ak-abara. 
kati. 
n^u . . . 
daye. 
nira. 
ka 



kata. 



kaa. 



ema<kowee. . koyi koey. 
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A pa))er was read : — 

'* On English Etymologies ."—Continued. By Hensleigh Wedg- 
wood, Esq. 

Award. — The mode in which an award has come to signify a de- 
termination or deliberate judgement is very generally misunderstood 
in our dictionaries. The radical import of the word is that preserved 
in the It. guardare, Fr. regarder, to look, having reference in the first 
instance to the judicial examination of the matter, and thence being 
transferred to the decision founded on that examination. 

The same transference of meaning may be found in the case of the 
word look itself, which is interpreted in Heame's glossary to Robert 
of Gloucester, to examine, to consider ; and looking, determination, 
cognisance, arbitration : — 

To chese six wise men hii lokede there 

Three bishops and three barons the wisest that there were — 

And bote hii might accordi, that hii the legate took 

And Sir Henry of Almaine right and law to look — 

Tho let the King sonieni age the Tiwesday 

Next before All Hallow tide, as hif> council bisai, 

Bishops and Abbots and Priors thereto, 

Erles and Barons and Knightes also, 

That hii were at Northampton to hear and at stonde 

To the looking of these twelve of the state of the londe — 

(to the determination or award of these twelve). 

There it was dispeopled the edict I wis 

That was the Ban of Keningworth, that was lo! this, 

That there ne should of high men disherited be none 

That had iholde agen the King but the Earl of Leicetre one; 

Ac that all the othere had agen all hor land, 

Other hor heirs that dede were, but that the King in his bond 

It hulde to an terme that there ilokedwad 

Five year some, and some four, ever up his trespass. 

Robert of Gl. p. 568. 

In H^cart's dictionary of the dialect of French Flanders eswarder 
(^hich is manifestly our award) is explained to inspect, and also to 
give an award declaring the result of that inspection. 

Curtain. — It. cortina, Venet. coltrina, by inversion of the r and /. 
Having no Latin original to guide us, there is no primd facie reason 
why we should consider the Tuscan as a more genuine form of the 
word than the Venetian. It is true that the analogy of the Lat. 
urtica, which becomes oltriga in Venetian, would weigh, in favour of 
cortina, but probably other instances might be pointed out in which 
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he change was the other way. It is certain that the Venetian schinco, 
a shin, is more near the original than the ordinary Italian stinc<f* 
Now coltrina admits of a very prohahle explanation from collret a 
coverletj which was in a former paper deduced through the Lat. cul- 
dta, ctticitra, from the Celtic ei^iched, fundamentally sigoifying that 
which envelopes or incloses, a garment, bed furniture, he. Cylched- 
ieUt a curtaiuj from lien, a veil, hangings. 

CuTi-AsS| CuBTLEAX.— The Same interchange of I and r explains 
the different modificationB found in the older writers of the modern 
cutiitsSi — courteias^j eurtleaXt cur tax. The It* coltellavcio (from 
whence is the Fr* coutelas and our cutlass) is the regular augmentative 
of colteiiOt a knife* This in the Venetian dialect hecomes corteio, 
and its augmentative corttlazzo^ a pnming-hook or bill, giving rise 
to Kilian's kortehsse, gladius brevis et anceps, and our courtela&ae, 
airtfea^tf curta:^. 

Cully, Cozen. — The proper meaning of the E. cully seems to be 
that given by Bayley, t, e, the paramour of a courtesan* Hence ap- 
plied to a base wretch either easily deceived or willing to shut his 
eyes to the foul source from whence he draws his living. The w^ord 
arose in coarser times from the Pr. couille\ couillon ; it. cogiia, co- 
glione, of which couille is explained by Cotgrave, a lubberly coward, 
a white-livered slim ; and cogUone in low language is a blockhead ; 
coglionaT€y to deceive, to make a fool of one ; Fr* patois coulionner, 
railler, plaisanter (Hecart), agreeing with Bayley's to cully, to make 
a tool or impose on one. In the Venetian dialect, the double I or gl 
is systematically changed into a soft g, as in ogio for QgVm, oil; 
togere for boUiret to boil i and thus coglwnare becomes cogionaret 
corresponding to the E. to cozen, precisely ajs the noun cugino to the 
E, cQusin, QT prigione to E. /jnVon, 

To GunciKON. — The sense above given of cogionare agrees so ex- 
actly with the familiar expression to gudgeon one, that one, might 
easily be satisfied w^ith the identity of the verb in the two languages, 
were it not that we are able from collateral sources to explain the 
metaphor involved in the English expression. The narrow shape 
and slimy skin of the gudgeon seem to have suggested the possibility 
of sEpping it down the throat of any one giving the opportunity of 
an open mouth. Hence the expression of gaping for gudgeons in 
the sense of exposing oneself to be played upon j and in the patois 
of French Flanders, where gtmvion is a gudgeon, ' cha passe com me 
un gouvion* is used in the sense of 'that is easily swallowed 1' 
* Faire avaler des gouvions,' — to make a person believe lies, to gud- 
geon one, — Hecart, Diet, Houchi-Fran^ais. ^ 

The resemblance of isolated words like eogionare and gudgeon has 
been used by Dr. Pri chard as an argument (although he does not lay 
great stress npon it) in favour of the original unitj^ of the human race. 
He somewhere gives a number of instances, too great in his opinion 
to be merely accidental, of such resemblances taken from languages 
the most unconnected with each other. To set againat the examples 
given by Dr. Prichaxd, it would not be difficult to compile a table of 
resemblances quite as strong, where the total want of radical con- 
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nection is either apparent from the nature of the thing signified, or 
may be proved from extrinsic evidence. The following have occurred 
in the course of no long period of observation : — 

It. cogionare, to gudgeon. 

E. currier ; Lat. coriarius, as shown in a former paper. 

£. captain ; W. cadben, from cad, war, and pen, a head. 

£. wild-beast ; W. bwyst-fil (pronounced vil), from btoyst, savage, 
and mil, an animal. 

E. to care for \ W. caru, to love. 

E. carpet ; G. cas-bhrat, from cas, a foot, and brat, cloth; but a foot- 
cloth was by no means the primary destination of a carpet. 

Mai, according to Bunsen, was the sign of the optative mood in 
ancient Egyptian, as may in E. 

G. gicht, the primary meaning of which is ' torture,' is applied to 
the gout, which is undoubtedly from gutta. 

Bret, kudou in the phrase ober kudou, to make kudou, faire sa cour 
avec bassesse, agrees remarkably with the Chinese kotou, the humi- 
liating ceremonial of prostrations before screens and pictures required 
of those who are about to be introduced to the emperor, which was 
so great a difficulty in our embassies to that country. 

The Sc. sidier, in Waverley's sidier dhu and sidier roy, the insur- 
rectionary and royal soldier of '45, might be supposed identical with 
the vulgar E. sodger for soldier. It is however the Gael, saighdear, 
properly an archer, from saighid (sagitta), an arrow. 

The Rouchi, or patois of Valenciennes has tier, dear; being a 
mere modification of the ordinary Fr. cher, as tien for chien, a dog, 
by a process the converse of that which makes us pronounce nation, 
nashon. On the other hand, the total want of connexion between 
dear and cher is shown by the consfruction of the Gaelic equivalent 
daor. The particles do and so are used in Guelic €is ^vs and €v in 
Greek.. Do-labhairt and so-labhairt, for example, are interpreted 
' ineffable' and 'easily spoken,' but the same particles seem to be em- 
ployed in the construction of many pairs of words of contrasted 
significations where it is not so easy to make out the common element. 
Thus we have 

don, defect, evil. doilleir, shady, obscure. 

son, good, profit. soilleir, bright, clear. 

dorch, dark. dolas, woe, grief. 

sorch, light. «o/a«, joy, consolation, comfort. 

And in the same way, 

daor, dear, precious, enslaved ; daorsa, dearth, bondage ; 

and 

saor, free, gratuitous, cheap ; saorsa, freedom, deliverance ; 

showing a fundamentally different metaphor from that which gives 
rise to the Lat. cams, Fr. cher, which are probably from the Celtic 
caru, to love. 

What H^art calls the Rouchi or patois spoken in the neighbour- 
hood of Valenciennes seems to preserve a good specimen of the 
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AMpx'^X (\\t\\\\\\j^ t^ lttrJ^^ m^rtiou of the Frt»nch incoqponited in the 
Rv Ui^ii^. WV fimU wr cxnmple. in Hecart: — 

«WM«Vt\ U^ iKsniJio juiUomUy, to mtmtr and moaqmr, agreeing with 

«^il<Ai|r^\. the O.-E. mnm/ and mmmcle for 

^»v*r*^W. a ^M-xii^x ; VV» l»r\>wr» •ww/ and mmcie, 

h^s a tv)'(U\\a»d« a rvb«tf, ifc7»€r\>». )vtite nape qn'on fJaoe 

^trtN*''**^. a ohxmu *x;r U cfande pour ]a rneseirer 

WvNttv*^. U^ c^"^jy* ; Kr. A"^rfy^, dcs taehes et qui s'^ene ar^nt 

V^^N'O^ ^s^ iUrvWk*. a5^ u?c^;ih or j*o««rnc tie drw* fraa ciirL ia 
>NV^v^*»C . K^ W-v<5f^/»^ K>^ <;i2&^ araT liat lie v^terom 

tV ifN^i^rw^ -^l T>»^ ^- iwi . % ihf aar.-r«aat ^' aitko. •in: mririxnucis 
x«m**»]>*rtv'^ >v•^^aw^a tht A -S^ 9ntu*.niK. «wKv«fc. vi VHurkm. TipiiBS.. n 
>a«ai^ -^; ^'ftik*^. ^4^ twiu-fcr tfUflt. a ^v^tftni. « xmurc . T.. mriiiflk. tt 
ivyjf '"•i^N^')^. a HA ihf i^ ww?pi» 3:^ v-uh. l^•hlCl. i$^ Trim. «. inaJjr- 
^i^-ir^Tft •/vM *fert*^»fi^ atvfciitt! in$c:tiiuv tc ?hnw 'nUiasmo^ Tfsiat- 
>%li»iws fth^- V alUiik^'. V. N / V ♦ "ixn^^ii. Tsu:y hi indiu^x u kfw 
%%V> fr^tr 4yif^T^}< rtna^ns, ^Jtiwr r^-nir «finu nnnmhemiM. nanps:: xr 
>»;t> f»r in>on>m ri'. i»aa«*S:in^ A'maTSy ir «iniii.'; i/r "ini mrmnsf xc 
>^i«^e nrfioaw. wr "»ntw inir«£*iuiinr r'«s»rn. ^Maw 111* meanxop' xr 
^K" ■^»">' ••«*»*« ^leOinpiso^x^ h* Kiiiar. — rtntuttir^. ir ^rum. m^ 

'^Miii t?i%: r-rtn. tcijs <utnfit5i. inTj m^^iiiT^ Ijnxii. umisr tte zam. 
^: fvt/^N, T;iv»t%« ^". -f'^ *Mir»*^ Ainr. -^ inr't*- mwrr** Tx TPttca. 
ton* h ^mata^ V I/v»k tc -s'v ir ^khvxi. ikcwtt. . A rJaisK ir. t 
-oH»rt,>'A '^^^ 4^rHi%^ aititivwjr n^ r*u*-^4nipc drwst-tiuc: nsn'ronauuiG 
^: H-vr.^iiHia: |M**M. lUKttftU ▼n?ajujif r*irt«.. a\r.tm; lan^n nm. itc^r- 
^^« v^hiii rhi- ^mtw -clmt^ 11 t ^.xucrt?. a* 4/ui>' U r^imirtx ua^ 

tv^Ktv -.^ ih. j.'ncv :% V iUi^m tiv- < :o»«ut5nr. <reb narar r4rrnei»«L 
>• 4, -.>**vt.>^ nn(arQin^t>^ 

a»h-« « ^r-;;ir; tR. v.-rtn trfc- *,-.:;*^.t«* u*ti t?s: i. unrnjcr. V'JkJtf 

i^rT-i- Hpni. . iwjjTt-nf nyi, lUk. hTT «.l ft- i/ !, 
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In the same way the original meaning of the G. warten, to wait, 
was to look or watch, the word in fact being identical with the It. 
guardare, Fr. regarder. 

Skaits. — Formerly written skatzes, the name being doubtless bor- 
rowed with the thing itself from the Dutch, with whom schaetse was 
used in this signification, while in Flanders it retained the original 
meaning of stilts, whence the Fr. ichasses, O.-E. scotches. Between 
stilts and skaits there is not much outward resemblance, but they 
have this essential character in common, that they are both of them 
implements by which we are enabled to make long strides and get 
rapidly over the ground, and hence probably the derivation of 
the word. We have in Sp. zanca, a shank ; zancudo, long- shanked ; 
zancada, a stride ; zancQS, stilts. Now schaetse is interpreted by 
Kilian *grallae, vulgo scaca,* showing that the Pl.-D. schake, the shank 
(which differs only from its £. equivalent or the Sp. zanca in the 
absence of the nasal), must formerly have been used in the sense of 
stilts. But schaetse or scotches corresponds to schake pretty nearly 
as churl to carl, or church to kirk. 

To Sap — has come to us ' through the military in the confined 
sense of undermining a building or earth- work, from the Fr. saper. 
It. zappare, to dig, and those fiom zappa, a spade, an instrument 
driven into the ground by the pressure of the foot. Hence the origin 
of the word, as is evident from the Venetian zapare, to step, to stamp ; 
one of the numerous class of words formed in imitation of the tapping 
sound of a footfall : Du. stappen ; £. step, stamp ; G. trapp ! trapp ! 
E. tramp \ Sc. stramp. Zapare del cavalo — Patriarchi— the pawing 
of a horse. Zapon, a blow with the sole of a foot. It zampare, 
to stamp. 

ScABLKT. — This word, early adopted into all the European lan- 
guages, has been a great puzzle to etymologists. It probably took 
its rise in some country in which was invented or manufactured a 
cloth of a good scarlet dye, and if that were the case, there is no 
quarter in which it is to be looked for with greater probability than 
in Italy. Now the ordinary It. for flesh-colour is incamatino or 
scarnatino. The latter, by that interchange of the liquids which is 
so common, becomes scar latin in Venetian, explained by Patriarchi 
a colour between white and red. But the mixture of any colour 
with white is considered as a dilution or weakening of the colour, 
and would therefore be properly expressed by a diminutive, and 
scarlatina being of a diminutive form, the simple scar lata would na- 
turally express the full red of the blood, the shining of which through 
the semitransparent flesh produces pink or flesh-coloured. How 
naturally the designation of flesh-colour passes into that of the blood 
itself is witnessed by Shakespeare's use of incarnadine in the sense 
of tinging with crimson, as compared with the It. incamatino, flesh- 
coloured. 

Sewbr, Shore. — These words, originally distinct, have become 
confounded in later times, and shore, being supposed to be a cor- 
ruption of sewer, has fallen out of use. The original meaning of 
sewer was an artificial watercourse, from the O.-E. to sew, to drain 
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or water^ * aquam dcducere ad irrigstioiiem/ Dueange : and the 
sewers t for the iuspectioa of which the early commissioners were ap- 
pointed, were the outlets of the marshes and stagnant waters, and 
had no reference to the cleansing of towns. The origin of the word 
shore on the other hand is apparent in the Swiss vcharren^ sckoreUf 
schokren^ to sweep out, to cleanse a cattle-stall^ whence schoretet the 
cleansingB, schor-grahe, the kennel which receives the draining^ of a 
stall, agreeing exactly with E* Shore^ditck. The root is the G. 
scharretif to scrape, in the same way in winch the G. sch^bent to 
scrape, gives rise to scavenger, the pereon who scrapes up the ordures 
of the streets* 

PiNFOLn, PiNDAiL, PotTKB, — Thcse words are commonly referred 
without hesitation to the A.S. pt^ndaUt gepyndan, to pen^ to con- 
fine, shut in J a derivation which would give no peculiar meaning 
to the word pinfold, as the purpose of every fold is to confine the 
cattle within it. The real derivation is the G. pfund, a pawn or 
pledge, whence pf undent to pou.nd cattle, to place in pledge cattle 
found straying, till the owner has paid the damage ; der Pfander, the 
Pindar or officer whose business it is to distrain the cattle ; der 
Pfand. stall, the pin-fold or pond-falde, as it is written in PP, — 
Fro the Pouke'a pond-faide no main-prize may us fijtch. 

PP. in Richardson. 
It is however not impossible that there may be a real, though more 
remote, connection with the verb pyndan^ to pen, as perhaps the G. 
pfandj El. pawn, may fundamentally signify something penned or shut 
up to abide the event of a certain contingency. 

To Muse, Amusb.— Fr» mnser. It. musare, Du» muisen. It ia not 
easy to decide whether the word has been adopted into the Romance 
languages from a Teutonic source or vice versd. It is not Latin, nor 
would the verb musare, if we might coin such a word, in the sense 
of following the Mnses, afford a satisfactory eacplanation. According 
to Kilian, it is taken from the profound contemplation with which 
a cat watches for a motise. But perhaps the mouse may perform 
a different part in the metaphor. There are many instances In 
which absorption from the outer world is metaphorically attributed 
to the motions of some living being within the brain on which 
the attention is supposed to be engaged. Thus the Germans 
represent the internal fancies by which a person is occupied by the 
term grilien, crickets * Er hate grillen^ or er maciie griilen, he has 
bis head full of grubs^ be ie maggot- headed, fantastical, morose, 
pensive (Kiittner). Here we see maggot or grub nsed in the like 
acceptation in English, and the Sc. say that a person has a bee in 
her bonnet when she is occupied with something that absorbs her 
attention*from the outer world. 

The verb to muse or mouse seems a stronger instance of the lame 
metaphor, as in Pl.-D* a person absorbed in thought is said to have 
mouse-nests in his head> mu^e'-nesier in koppe habbeUi and the con- 
dition of such a person is expressed by the phrase. He suut uul as een 
Pott vuU MUsc, he looks like a pot fnU of mice^ 

To mnnse is to cause to mtise^ to give one something to occupy 
his thoughts and prevent ennui. 
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Hbnsleioh Wedgwood, Esq. in the Chair. 

A paper was read entitled : — 

" On the Devanagari or Sanscrit Alphabet." By Thomas WatU» 
Esq. 

To jud^ from the terms in which the Devanagari alphabet has 
been spoken of by some philolog^ts, it might have been deemed to 
be constructed on a system little short of perfection. The forms of 
the letters are indeed of an degance which may well justify some 
warmth of eulogy. These forms, which were so totally ui^nown 
to the scholars ^ an age which has hardly passed away, and are so 
fitm i liar to the eyes of dioosands in our own, produce a favourable 
impression, even at first sight, by the union which they exhibit of 
variety and noiformity, of majesty and grace. Many of them 
present a combination of the straight line and the curve, which 
seems to be recognized as pleasing by almost every eye. This is far 
from being the case with the characters of some other alphabets. 
There is a wildness and extravagance about the forms of the Arabic 
letters, a shooting*up and a darting- down, an appearance of com- 
plication and involvement, which certainly are far from attractive to 
the beginner. In the Ghreek, there is a general air of pettiness, and 
in the smaller sort a conspicuous want of straight lines, which is not 
redeemed by any particular grace in the curvilinear ones which have 
been adopted. Perhaps, among the familiar alphabets, it is only the 
Hebrew which in point of appearance can sustain a comparison with 
the Devanagari, and in some respects may claim to be superior. The 
only drawback in the beauty of the Devanagari, and even this is not 
considered a drawback by some, is the almost unbroken horizontal 
line on which the letters appear to be filed, and which may be cen- 
sured as too uniform and too stiff. The absence of this line is an 
advantage to Hebrew, and on the other hand the absence of ' points ' 
is an advantage to Sanscrit. In other respects there is a sort of con- 
formity to be observed between the two alphabets — they consist in 
general of letters of a similar height and size, as little apt to project 
much above the line as to dip much below it, and in their stately 
procession across a page, the individual characters have much of the 
aspect of the dignitaries of other alphabets — ^the capitals of the 
Greek and Roman, '* unmix'd with baser matter." l«e few Qreek 
books that have been printed entirely in capital letters have been 
much admired by bibliographers for the beauty of their appearance, 
and it has been said that a page uf Latin, in the ordinary mixture of 
capitals and ' lower-case,' surpasses a page of English in its look, 
from the comparatively rare occurrence in Latin of letters that rise 
above or sink below the line. This indeed has been assigned as a 
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reason for the perseverance of type-founder» in selecting for the theme 
of their specimens, a page of the Orations of Cicero. There can be 
no doubt that this merit, whatever its value, is largely possessed by 
the Devanagari. 

It is not however to appearance only that the admirers of the De- 
vanagari confine their eulogies. As compared with the Semitic lan- 
guages, the Sanscrit has the important advantage of being written 
at full. ^'^=«-'»ad of specifying a few of the vowels only, and leaving 
the rest t. ^uction or conjecture, the Devanagari alphabet, like tlie 
Roman, ( xpresses all. The vowels indeed are not always treated, as 
in the Roman, as of the same dignity as the consonants and march- 
ing in the same ranks ; they sometimes only cling round the feet of 
the consonants or perch on their heads, but at all events in some shape 
they are present and have a recognized existence. How great this 
advantage is, can, perhaps, be properly appreciated only by the Semitic 
student, who has been painfully taught to feel, by ever}'^ step of his 
experience, the thousand annoyances of the opposite system. 

The copiousness of the Devanagari alphabet is another theme of 
praise. An injudicious parsimony in the invention of letters seems 
to have been the bane of European alphabets. In most of them we 
find fifty or sixty different sounds represented, or endeavoured to be 
represented, by between twenty and thirty different signs. Never 
surely was economy so ill-judged. If practised with the view of 
sparing the memory, the intention is certainly not answered. The 
effort which is necessary to remember in what positions a sign for- 
feits its ordinary attributes and has to- assume new ones, is a strain 
on the memory much greater than that of remembering a few addi- 
tional signs. This will be acknowledged by all who have had occa- 
sion to study the Slavonic languages, who must have remarked with 
what ease the fewpeculiar letters of Russian are learned by the scholar, 
and how much they smoothen his progress. The Russians have one 
letter for the English ch, another for the English sh, another for the 
sound of the English 8 in ' pleasure * and * treasure,' and when once 
these are learned, all difficulty about them is at an end. It is painful 
to reflect how much time has been thrown away, how many thousand 
mistakes have been committed in pronunciation, are daily committing, 
and will probably be committed to the end of time, merely from 
the want of a distinct sign to represent one of these sounds, the 
English ch for instance, in the Roman alphabet. The English and 
Spaniards have adopted one method of writing it, the French another, 
the Italians a third, the Germans a fourth, the Poles a fifth, and so 
on, till at last the complication has become almost too intricate to 
unravel. While the Devanagari is judiciously copious in this respect, 
it is wisely economical in another, for it has no distinction of ca- 
pitals and smaller letters, — a refinement, if it can be called a refine- 
ment, which loads the memory with two forms instead of one, for 
no perceivable purpose. It also avoids the Semitic absfurdity of 
having different forms for a letter, according to its occurrence at 
the beginning, the middle, or the end of a word. 

The order of writing in the Sanscrit language is the same as in 
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our own — from left to right, and of course directly opposed to the 
practice of the Semitic languages, which are written from right to 
left. This seems to be a matter perfectly indifferent, neither an ad- 
vantage nor a disadvantage. The Chinese method of writing from 
the top of the page to the bottom is open to the objection, which is 
found in practice a serious one, that as the lines are usually longer 
in that direction than across, the eye has more trouble in catching 
the beginning of a fresh line. It has been justly obnie.TF^d* in the 
article on the Alphabet in the Penny Cyclopaedia, tha:, ,,, y bousiro- 
phedon method, in which the lines alternately run from r^^iht to left 
and from left to right, was more convenient to the eye than any of 
the methods which have obtained the preference in practice. 

The arrangement of the characters of the Devanagari alphabet is 
a point in which it has also a claim for admiration. The ordinary 
alphabets present an ap])earance of absolute chaos in this respect. 
It is only by minute examination, by diligent tracing of their origin, 
and by very great ingenuity, that the reason of their j)resent order of 
arrangement can be discovered. Of all these we have an excellent in- 
stance in the article on the Alphabet already quoted in the Penny 
Cyclopaedia, which was subsequently enlarged and published in a 
separate shape by its author^ whom the Philological Society is proud 
to claim as one of its members. In the Devanagari alphabet, on the 
contrary, the scientific nature of its arrangement is at once apparent. 
The vowels stand first in order, and the consonants follow disposed 
in certain classes, according to certain principles. This jioint is, 
perhaps, of more importance than it is generally thought. It might 
be unadvisable to propose to disturb the present order of our own 
letters, which, unscientific as it is, has the prescription of centuries 
in its favour ; but every individual who has had to learn the Roman 
alphabet, has certainly lost time, in the aggregate amounting to days 
and weeks, from the difiiculty in committing and also in recalling to 
memory its arbitrary sequence. 

So far the Sanscrit or Devanagari system has not only sustained a 
parallel with the Roman, but often sustained it with advantage. This 
however is not the case in other respects. 

The method of attaching some of the vowels to the consonants, 
which lias been already alluded to, is certainly inferior both in sim- 
plicity and grace to that with which we are familiar in the Roman 
alphabet, of placing them in the same line. With one of the 
vowels, that which answers to the Roman short i, there is moreover 
a whimsical rule of Sanscrit orthography which gives rise to much 
inconvenience. Its position in a word as written is regulated to 
be before the consonant after which it is sounded in speaking. 
The rule is precisely as if our rule for writing the word tin were 
to arrange the letters thus, i, t, n— for pit, i, p, t, and so on. 
Strangely enough, a similar peculiarity wi.'h regard to the same vowel, 
finds place, as we are all aware, in some of the European languages. 
In the word travailler, for instance, in French, the i which is placed 
before the two /'s is sounded after them. In the Italian word tra- 
vaglio there is something analogous, as the g l)efore the / has no 
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connection with any sound before it, but influences the sound that 
follows I and the same observBtion may be made with regard to ^« 
both in French and ItaUan* In the European knguages, however, 
this misplacement of alphabetical signs occurs only with regard to a 
few particular letters, and the blemish to the alphabet, and inconve- 
nience to the learner, are therefore of less conBequence than in the 
Sanscrit, into which it introdiices a needless intricacy which is often 
found troublesome. 

The blemish however in regard to the short i, is as nothing in im- 
portance compared to that connected with the short a. The sound 
of this letter is of very frequent occurrence in Sanscrit, To save ap- 
parently the trouble of writing it too often, it has been made a rule of 
orthography not to write it at all except when it occurs at the begin- 
ning of a word. If no other vowel appears between two consonants in 
the middle of a word, a short <i is assumed to he there, although not 
written. Thus in Sanscrit to spell the name of Adam^ it is only 
necessary to put down the characters answering to -^, <£ and m : 
there being no vowel present between the *? and the m, a short a 
must be latent there according to rule, and the word is pronounced 
accordingly. There seems at first to be no material objection to this 
method, as there can be no ambiguity in it. In the cases w^here the 
vowels are not w^ritten in Arabic, or the other languages for which 
the Arabic alphabet is used, the student has often no means of know- 
ing if the missing vowel be an c, an e^ an f j an o, or a u^ but in Sans- 
crit the very circumstance of the voweVa being missing shows unmis- 
takeahly that it is a short a. But to proceed ; if no other vowel oc- 
curs at the end of a word, a short u is supposed to be there also. The 
letters A^ dtm would therefore be read Adama but for an additional 
rule^ When the word closes with a consonant, there is a peculiar 
negative sign to be a&xed to the consonant to show that no vowel 
follows* There are thus four signs made use of to spell Adam in 
Bevanagari, the letters A, d, w, and the negative sign to intimate 
that the ij? closes the word,— aa many signs as are needed to spell it 
in the Roman alphabet, but under a system which requires a whole 
apparatus of explanation. 

It would be well, however, if the difEculties ended here. Unfortu- 
nately, the use of the negative sign, as we have called it, is confined 
to the end of a word. There seems no reason why it should not 
ha%^e been employed in the middle as well j why, for instance, if a 
person writing in Devanagari wished to express the sound Admetus, 
he should not have a&xed the negative £ign between the d and m as 
well as after the 5, and with the same eflfect. But it is not so, — by 
the rules of Sanscrit orthography this is inadmissible. The method 
w^hich has been adopted in the middle of words is the great distinc- 
tion between the Devanagari and all alien alphabets, and m a sin- 
gular chapter in the history of w^asted ingenuity. In the case men- 
tioned, and in all other cases, which are of course innumerable, in 
which one consonant is to follow another in pronunciation, the two 
consonants are in writing to be **roll'd into one." Each is to lose 
or modify its aeparate shape so as to unite with the other and form 
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a new compound character. Sometimes the forms of both are still 
well-preserved, and one is only braced to its companion or mounted 
upon it ; sometimes, where the shapes do not so well agree, some 
refractory letter has to be so crushed as hardly to retain a vestige of 
its original form. Of course there will be two ways foi every letter 
to combine, according as it comes first or last ; if there is a form, 
for instance, for d to combine with m, when d comes first, there 
must be a form for the same two letters to combine when m comes 
first. Again, it may not be two consonants only that are to unite, 
but three, or four, or five, and here the same rules apply. If five 
consonants come together in Sanscrit, there must be a new character 
or combination of characters to represent those particular five con- 
sonants in that particular order of sequence. 

lliere have been found enthusiasts of European birth who have 
learned to admire these rules of Indian origin, as something philo- 
sophical and refined. The same parties would proliably have ad- 
mired the Roman system of notation in preference to the Arabic, in 
case it could have been traced to a Sanscrit original. It is obvious 
at first sight, that by these arrangements the practical advantages 
of an alphabetical system are materially lessened, — ^the beautiful sim- 
plicity of its theory all but destroyed. The Devanagari alphabet is 
said to consist of fifty letters ; but if we add these compound forms 
to the number, — and they have as much claim to be considered a part 
of the alphabet as our 9 and w, — the letters must be considered 
to be between four and five hundred. Not a single advantage is 
gained by all this complexity. Not a sound is expressed that could 
not be expressed as well without it. The result is, that the stu- 
dent of the language is often, after having made some proficiency, 
not able to read words at sight, but is brought to a standstill by 
arriving at some hitherto unknown cluster of consonants, all hang- 
ing together in a confusion which it requires both patience and skill 
to disentangle. From a matter so simple that few would suspect 
that it involved any difficulty at all, the ingenuity of the constructors 
of the Devanagari alphabet has contrived to manufacture almost a 
grammarfiil of perplexity. 

There is a practical grievance connected with this unnecessary 
multiplicity of Sanscrit characters which has lately attracted some 
attention. It is evident that to the printer this state of affairs must 
abound with great inconveniences. For every combination of con- 
sonants throughout the language there must be a separate type. The 
quantity of additional labour entailed on the compositor as well as 
the typefounder is enormous. On some occasions, indeed, it has 
been considered more economical to lithograph a Sanscrit text than 
to go through the process of printing it. The natural result of thia 
additional expense is an increase in the cost of books, which has been 
found an obstacle, and a serious one, to the progress of the study of 
the langruage. Professor Hermann Brockhaus, himself a Sanscrit 
scholar of great eminence, considers it useless to expect that under 
the present system the mass of Sanscrit literature can ever be made 
accessible in a printed form to the European student. In a pamphlet 
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he has puhlished on the subject (" Vorschlag iiber den Druck Sans- 
kritischer Werke mit Lateinischen Buchstaben,") he proposes to 
meet the difficulty in certain cases, by discarding the Devanagari 
alphabet and printing Sanscrit books in the Roman character, ac- 
cording to a.settled system. By assigning a fixed representative for 
each of the Sanscrit letters, it is easy to present a text in the Roman 
character, which a competent scholar can reproduce with unerting 
certainty in Devanagari. 

This proposal by Professor Brockhaus certainly strikes at the root 
of the evil. But it is ominous to observe that similar schemes have 
been proi)osed for other languages ; but that even when they have 
been tried, they have never met with more than partial and tempo- 
rary success. The system of Volney for getting rid of the cum- 
brous machinery of the Arabic points had certainly still more to re- 
commend it than this system with Sanscrit, yet it has come to nothing. 
There seems to be a strong objection in every one's mind against 
cashiering an alphabet that has once been identified with a language. 
We know with what obstinacy some of the Anglo-Saxon scholars 
have contended for the preservation of a mere corruption of the Ro- 
man, and how strong an attachment the Germans have manifested 
for their peculiar form of the black letter. How few that have 
studied Greek could bear the notion of reading Homer or Euripides 
in the Roman character ! 

If we are guided therefore by what experience has sanctioned in 
the case of other languages, it would appear advisable to retain the 
Devanagari alphabet with its beautiful forms and its scientific ar- 
rangement. But with its advantages it is surely not necessary to 
retain its absurdities. It has already been pointed out that the 
alteration of a single rule, or rather the extension of a single prin- 
ciple, will suffice to introduce order and simplicity where before 
there was chaos and confusion. Let the use of what has been called 
the negative sign be introduced into the middle of a word as well as 
at the end ; each consonant will then be written out at full in its 
proper order and its original form. The appearance of a Sanscrit 
book to the eye will be materially improved, and after a short prac- 
tice there will be no more difficulty in reading Sanscrit, or rather 
there will be less, than in reading GFreek or Russian. The change, 
in fact, would bear a strong analogy to that which has been made in 
Greek by discarding the Greek nexus, and in Latin, at an earlier 
period, by abandoning the Latin contractions, a fertile source of use- 
less trouble. The expense of cutting types, and the difficulty of setting 
books in type, would be reduced in an equal ratio to the difficulty 
of reading them, and in time to come it would perhaps be as unlikely 
to meet with a Sanscrit scholar in favour of the old method, as with 
a Grecian who would wish to return to the uncial letters and the 
conglomerated words of the Alexandrian manuscript from the types 
of a Foulis or a Bodoni. 
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" On the Derivation and Meaning of certun Latin Words." Bj 
Ph)fessor Key. 

One of the uses to which the power of the Philological Society 
may witii advantage be directed is the collection of fragmentary 
notices of an etymological character. Such often occur to scholars* 
and are lost simply because they are but fragments, and no ready 
place of deposit presents itself. It is much to be desired that 
Members of the Society should be invited to forward such chance 
thoughts to head-quarters, in order that they may be duly recorded. 
If numerous, they may together furnish a supply of food for a whole 
evening's consumption, and even a solitary fragment may find a 
fitting place at the end of a longer paper. It is proposed on the 
present occasion to give some unconnected suggestions of this kind 
on a few vocables of the Latin language. 

The two verbs hiscere and hiare are commonly regarded as all but 
equivalents for each other in meaning, and it has been perhaps by 
all lexicographers assumed that they are closely related in origin. 
The former opinion on examination will be found to be very far 
from the truth, and the latter, to say the least, improbable. Thus 
Forcellini begins his article with giving as synonyms of hio, ' hisco, 
aperiar' ; and as synonyms of hisco, 'hio, aperior* Similarly in a 
popular Latin-English Lexicon, we have ' hio, to open, to open the 
mouth ; hence to gape, yawn, &c.,' and < hisco, to open, gape, be 
open; to open the mouth,' &c. If a person read these two articles 
no farther, he would justiy conclude that the two words were syn* 
onymous. The real distinction peeps out in some measure, when we 
find the former word translated towards the close of the article by 
the phrase ' to speak or utter with the mouth wide open,' while the 
article on hisco adds the translation ' to mutter.' In truth, the real 
distinction between the two words is most marked. Hiare means 
exclusively ' to open the mouth wide,' whereas hiscere is 'barely to 
separate the lips.' In the one case we have a wide abyss open 
before us, in the other but a narrow chink. Thus the former, hiare, 
is used of the crocodile, an animal distinguished from most others 
by the power of raising the upper jaw to a right angle with the 
lower. It is also employed with effect where the ghosts, in the 6th 
book of the iEneid, stretch wide their jaws and yet give out but a 
tiny sound. Again, Virgil speaks of the Leo immane hians. The 
same idea stands out where Juvenal tells how the rustic's child 
shudders at the wide-spread jaws of the pale mask — personae pal- 
lentis hiatum ; where Persius talks of a ranting tragic actor— /a^/a 
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htandu trttffoedo ; or where Juvenal uses the similar phrase—* Grande 
Sophocleo carmen bacchamur hiatu/ We miglu also appeal to pas- 
iBges in which the same word happily expresses the greedy glutton 
ready to devour what is before hini; or the idle and gaping ^obe- 
mouche. 

How different is it when we turn to the use of htscere ! The first 
passage quoted by ForcelHni himi*elf, is of the cracks in ill -seasoned 
wood» 'Vh^ third consists of the two words rtma Mscit ; and when 
we come to the use of the verb in the sense of speaking, instead of 
the loud bawling which hiare always denotes, we have the lowest 
and most indistinct muttering, We require no picking of passages 
to prove our point. Those quoted by Forcellini are more than 
enough for ua : Cic* Phil. ii. 43. Respondebisne ad haec ? aut omnino 
biscere audebis, — Liv. vi, 16. Nee attollere oculos aut hiacere aude- 
bant, — Ov. Met, xiii. 231, Nee hiscere quidquam Ausit,^ — GelL itv. 9* 
Cum homo vultum intorqueret et non hitceret et colore^ mutaret.— 
Virg, Aen. iii, 313. vix raris tiirbatus vocihus hiaco. Even the 
passage from Prop. iii. 3, 4, loses its whole spirit for him who with 
Forcellini w^ould regard hiscere as a mere equivalent for ioqut ; and 
it is the more surprising that this able lexicographer should commit 
this error, as it might have been corrected by the next following line, 
i'oruaque tarn magnis admoram fontibus or a. 

But not only are the words diametrically opposed to each other in 
meaning; they are alaOi we contend, strangers in blood. In the 
word hid-, as an Italian reads the word, we have a sound nearly 
equivalent to yaw in our own jfattm, and this sound is precisely that 
wliich accompanies the act of yawning, so that it would be impossible 
to find a better example of the onomatopoetic principle. On the 
other hand, hisc of hiscere has probably a foreign element in the c. 
Such a view is in accordance with what we have asserted in former 
papers about the final letter in talk^ walk, plucky hark* This c is the 
remnant J we believe, of a diminutival suffix, which appears as a 
whole syllable in the nouns cim-ec', pui-ec^, cul-ec- (nom, cimeT, 
puiej:, cukji:)* We select these words because no one will doubt the 
j>ropriety of employing a w*ord of diminutival form for the bug, the 
ilea, and the gnat. Equally well -adapted is this suffix for our verb 
hiscere, if our translation of it be right. Now when the c is removed 
from hisc-^ we have the very sound his which is produced by the 
rapid passage of air through a narrow chink, and thus again we are 
supported by the principle of onomatopoeia. Lastly, it may he 
worth while to notice that the inceptive of hiare would he, not 
his cere t but hiascere, a verb which really exists. 

The word reciprocus seems to deserve some notice from the neg- 
lect it has met with in the popular lexicons of the day. Lunemann, 
for example, is not merely silent upon its etymology, hut he omita 
its ordinary sense, viz* ' ebbing and flowing as the tide' j and this 
although Forcellini quotes three passages from Pliny in support of 
this meaning- We mention this the more, because there has been 
of late years a disposition to disparage the great work of the Italian 
scholar, and unduly to exalt lexicons which have been compiled by 
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Germans. The truth is that Scheller borrowed without acknow- 
ledgement from Forcellini nearly all that is of merit in his work, and 
added not a little of his own that is unfounded. Those German 
writers who have since laboured in the same department, with the 
exception of Freund, have for the most part avowedly taken Scheller 
for their basis, and the result is, that their lexicons are immeasurably 
inferior to that of Forcellini. But to return to our adjective red- 
procus ; the crude form of this word is reciproco-, and as an t, when 
employed as a connecting vowel, performs an office which was 
assigned to o in Greek or ti in Old Latin, it may be well to look at 
the word in the shape reco-proco. Thus divided, the form of the 
word seems to suggest the question whether the two prepositions 
re and pro do not form the chief substance of the word ; of course 
the main difficulty on this supposition lies in the c which follows re 
and pro. A d after these prepositions would have been sufficiently 
familiar, as in redire and prodire. The origin of the d which is thus 
fond of attaching itself to prepositions, seems very uncertain ; but it 
is the common belief that it forms no essential part of the root. 
Thus the question presents itself whether the syllable co, which 
appears twice over in the adjective reciproco', may be a suffix added 
to each of the prepositions, so that recus and procus should be 
obsolete adjectives formed from the prepositions. Anticus or anti' 
quus and posticus, as really existing adjectives, would be effective 
supports of this explanation, were it not for the long quantity of the 
vowel which in them precedes the c, whereas in reciprocus we have 
none but short vowels. Hence we cannot but hesitate as to the 
derivation of this word from re and pro, although the notion of back- 
wards and forwards is so well adapted to explain its meaning. 

Casting our eyes in a different direction, we find an old phrase in 
our own language, at least that dialect of it which prevails in the 
lowlands of Scotland, which may throw light on the Latin adjective, 
viz. rig-and-fwy used in the same sense as our more familiar phrase 
ridge-and-furrow. While the earlier sense of this expression belongs 
to the appearance of a ploughed field, it became in course of time 
applied metaphorically to any surface made up of successive elevations 
and depressions which extended in parallel lines. Thus Jamieson's 
dictionary speaks of rig-and-fur as a name for thickly-ribbed worsted 
stockings. Elevation seems to have been the primary idea expressed 
in the term rig ; and its use as a name for ' the back,' was perhaps 
at first limited to the backs of animals, in whose body it occupies 
the highest place. Be this as it may, all the Teutonic langui^es 
possess the root in the sense of back. Thus we find Icelandic hrygg 
(nom. hryggr), Ang.-Sax. hrieg, Dan. ryg^ Old-Frisian hreg or reg. 
Chaucer has rigge and riggin-bone for the back-bone (or more lite- 
rally back's-bone). The old Scotch writers Wallace and Douglas, 
according to Jamieson, have rig or ryg ; and Robert of Gloucester 
with a change of vowel rug. This prepares us for the German riick, 
which is a provincial term in the sense of back or ridge, and is the 
essential syllable of rucken, ' back,' to say nothing of rtick as an 
ordinary prefix, and the adverb zuriick. Again, it will of course be 
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admitted that fid^e h imroediately connected with our obsolete sub* 
Btamtive rig. Nay, even in ridge^ as applied to a Ene of hilly 
country, we have but a traiielation of dor^m montis. 

We next turn to the second element in rig^and-furf or ridge^and' 
JurrouK Fur, as a single word, has disappeared from our language ; 
biit we should not have doubted that it once existed, even if our 
evidence had been confined to the word furrow ^ for in the syllable 
€te we have evidently nothing but a suffix, and in fact one of dimi- 
nutival power. The subetantive sparrow ^ for example, consists of 
an element sparr with the aufHx In question, w^hile the first syllable 
m identical with that of sper-Hng, the German name for the same 
bird. It has been again and a^in noticed that this suffix ow cot- 
Teaponda to one which takes a guttural form m allied languages* It 
is acarely necessary to quote in proof the w^ell-known pairs of words, 
tulg Germ* and taiiGW^ galg^en and gaUotDs^ sorge and sorrow » mark 
and marrow^ Similarly to the English furrow corresponds the 
Germ an ^rcAe. But the simple word still exists in the Danish yiire, 
' a furrow/ 

We now proceed to compare the expressions rig-and*f'ur or ridge-- 
and-furrow w ith the Latin reciprocus. The difficulty, that in the Latin 
word we find no representative of our copulative particle* is at once 
disposed of by the well-known fact that the Latin language deems it 
enough to place opposed words in mere juxtaposition. Thus h&c 
iliac, 'this way and that,' is more idiomatic than hue atqus iliac* 
Secondly, the English substantive furrow* is accurately repre- 
aented by the Latin porca, ' a furrow/ the/ in the former tongue as 
usual corresponding to a ^ in the latter, and ow?, as was to be 
expected, taking the form of a guttural, while the meanings are 
identical* Nor will any etymologist be stopped by the accident, 
that in reci-procus we have jsro in Heu oi por, seeing that the liquid 
r is notorious for the habit of transposition with its adjoining vowel. 
The preposition pro itself shows this, when we compare its ordinary 
form with that which it takes in porrigo^ p&rgo, poUiceort poUlngo. 

But after all may not both etymologies be true ? Our old sub- 
stantive rig^ ' a back/ and the Latin inseparable preposition re^ 
' back/ have so much in common as regards both form and meanings 
that one can scarcely get rid of the belief that they must be con- 
nected. Although elevation be the prevailing notion when we look 
at the back of a quadruped^ the back of the erect animal, man, 
introduces a new relation, which an Englishman expresses in the 
idea of * going back or looking back/ and a Roman by the little 
words fff and retro* Then as to form, it is a matter of no great 

^ If corfiriiiatioTi be npcded| we hare it in the pair of word$^ porcuSj La!., and 
Jarrow, Eng. ; and h may be noticed that p&rctts again possesses a dimmutival 
iuffiir, being a derivative of per {Lucipar^ Marcipor) or puer^ Exactly in the same 
way Juvencus, * a bullock/ and javinca^ * a beifer,'' are derivatives from juveni$^ 
JUittf^X^^ ^°^ TT^u&t oive its various meanings O'f ^^ bullock, heifer, boy, girlr young 
blrdf yoting sboof,'' to a similar cause- It may be objecled to our derivalion of 
pQTcus from porf * a boy/ that analogy would reqnire us to f^nd a priuiidve of 
similar meaning in the first part offurraur, We admit this, ai:id point to the Danish 
Jyrf '^a youth, a young man/' 
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importance whether re having lost a final g^uttural be a corruption 
of an older form rec, or on the other hand red or reco be a derivative 
from a simpler stem re. In fact, there is scarcely a more difficult 
problem to solve than the claim to primogeniture between two 
alleged stems, which appear, one as a consonant followed by a vowel, 
and the other in triliteral form, viz. a vowel between two consonants. 
We refer to such stems as ^ and ^ay of ^os and ^i^w ; /3a and 
/3av of efifitra and (iaivia ; hu and bib of imbuo and bibo ; le and lin of 
deleo and lino. Thus to take examples as parallel as may be, no one 
will doubt that re of rear corresponds to our old verb reck, whence 
the derivatives reckon and reckless ; but who will say whether the 
guttural, as the English has it, is or is not an original element of the 
word ? Again, who shall decide between ne, ' not,' and nee, ' not,' 
as seen in the phrase nec-mancipi ? 

Moreover reciprocus will not be the only Latin word which con- 
tains the element reco in its longer form. We find the very word 
in the compound recuperare or reciperare, which Forceliini boldly, 
and we think justly, regards as a compound of parare and some such 
preposition as red. It seems indeed at first sight as though redperare 
must be a secondary form of redpere, and the present writer has 
elsewhere too hastily assumed the truth of such derivation ; but he 
is now satisfied that this doctrine is erroneous. At any rate no 
argument in its favour can be drawn from such verbs as volnerare, 
pignerari, onerare, which evidently obtain the syllable er from the 
final syllables of the neuter substantives volneS' (volner-is), ptgnes', 
ones-, while liberare owes the same syllable to the adjective liber* 
The change of a to e, which is seen in redperare, has its parallel in 
the compounds im-perare and se-perare, the latter of which coexists 
with separare, Forceliini justifies the lengthened form of red for re 
by the examples condpilare for compilare and incitega for intega ; but 
these words are of too doubtful a character, and rather need support 
themselves than have any to lend to other words. 

But can porca^ * a furrow,' have any connexion with the prepo- 
sition /)ro ? Or looking to the German tongue, we may ask whether 
there be more than an accidental identity of form between the first 
three letters oi furche and f&r? Undoubtedly pro or porro, 'for- 
ward,' is an exact antithesis to re or retro, 'backward,' just as 
ridge or elevation is to furrow or depression. But the awkward 
point is, that pro seems to represent projection rather than recession, 
and so to be anything but synonymous with furrow. It is some 
answer to this that the two ideas really do change places with each 
other when we change the point from which we view them. What 
is a salient angle when referred to a point outside a polygon, is a 
receding angle referred to a point within the polygon ; and vice 
versd. So in ploughed land, a ridge denotes a projection when 
measured from within the earth, but a recession in reference to the 
human eye looking down upon it. And indeed it is only thus that 
we can account for the fact, that with the Romans themselves porca 
at last reversed its meaning and came to signify the ridge or elevated 
earth instead of the depressed furrow. So cdso in German, according 
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to Campe : " Die von der Pflugschar aufge wot fane Erde, die eiiie 
eben so lange Erhdhuiig ausmacht, ala die Fuitshe eine Vertiefung 
hu wird von Einigen auch die Furche geuannt," 

We would propose then the following solution of the difficulty : 
that porca, ' a furrow/ is a derirative from an obsolete Latin verb 
having for its stem per or port and signifying to pierce or cut> in fact 
tJie analogue of the Greek w^tfyuy* From this verb we would deduce 
the preposition per, ' through/ and also the preposition pro in its 
sense of advancing, or forward* To pierce or cut the ground is to 
dig, and thu3 we arrive at porca, a trench or furrow. Again, while 
the idea of piercing may perhaps be seen in par-ta, ' agate/ so that of 
cutting gives us both por-i ion (nom. portio) and par-tt' (^nom* par »). 
We have omitted to noticCp tliat to pass from mere alternate motion 
to that which produces the mark, of a zigzag, we have only to add a 
alight lateral movement. 

We turned to Lvjnemann to see what his theory about the origin 
of recuperare might be, but without profit. Under recupero he refers 
ns to reciperOj and under redpero he refers us back to recupero. On 
the derivation of the verb not a word. 

The verb recuperare naturally reminds one of vUuperare, This also 
with Forcellioi we regard as a compound of parare. The first syl- 
lable is justly deemed to be connected with vUium, but it seems an 
error to suppose that that very word has entered into the formation 
of the verb, A neuter noun in inm is generally deduced from a verb, 
as gmtdmntt ^tudiunit imperium \ and the temptation to assume an 
obsolete verb vit-, ' bend,* is strengthened into a conviction that such 
a verb really existed ^ by the forms vit-cx^ * a tree of the willow^kind,' 
hj the adj. vk-ilis, * easy to bend, made of osiers/ hyvit-tat ' a band/ 
by the Greek Fir-ca, and by our own words wind (the verb) and 
withy. Many of the words connected with this root are fonned as from 
a verb vi-, *bend'i as i^i-ui^n, ' an ofiier/ vi-toTt * a basket-maker/ 
m-ti-Sj ' a vine/ Now thi^ verb would also readily form a participle 
or adjective tu7a- (nom. vitus), which would signify * bent/ and so 
' crooked/ Such an adjective we believe to form the first element 
of vitu*perar€ ; and for the original meaning of the word we with 
some confidence propose, either ' to take in a wrong sense/ ' to mis- 
take/ or else 'to make w^rong, spoil, vitiate/ as in the Casina of 
Plant, ii. 6. 58 : Cur omen mihi vitaperat ? In either case from 
a secondary sense * make out to be wrong/ we easily proceed to the 
notion of ' to blame/ The verb viti-liiiga't * to act as a pettifogging 
lawyer/ whence vittligator in Pliny is an excusable abbreviation for 
mti-titiga-tor^ seema formed with the same prefix, as also vili-lena* 
in Plautus ; and still more clearly is this prefix seen in viti-rnngi^ 
Btralu-s, * a magistrate unduly elected/ if Gruter be right in 
ascribing this word to the fragments of S alius t, as he does ad 
Plaut. MosteL i* 3* 56. If this prefix l>c deemed to be fairly 
established by the evidence here produced, it must be regarded as 
an equivalent in meaning of the prefix mis, so familiar in our own 

* It is not unlikely that kn^a- *nd lett-m^ had origiiiiifly 3 meaning not of ctjI 
import, Buoh as ' dealer' or 'trader/ 
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tongue. Now it is remarkable that this prefix is of very common 
occurrence, not merely in the Teutonic languages, as for instance 
the German miss-hilligen, miss-brauchen, missethat, &c., but also in 
those descended from the Latin, as the French and Italian. It would 
therefore be a very strange fact if it was, not found in the Latin also. 
We would therefore suggest that our Latin prefix viio- is the repre- 
sentative in form as well as meaning of the Italian mU as seen in 
miS'Contento, mis-credere, mis-leale, tnis-fatio, &c. That the letters 
m and w (for the Latin v was a ir) readily interchange will be here 
assumed as a matter proved (see vol. iv. p. 27 ; and on the paral- 
lelism of words in which an m and vorw correspond to each other, 
see vol. iii. p. 172). 

The word vesica is passed over by Forcellini and Liinemann 
without remark as regards its origin. Report tells us that a gen- 
tleman at Edinburgh, not however a Scotchman, seriously pro- 
posed a ' wee sack' as the real explanation of the word; but we 
shall not stop to discuss this etymology. The first step in all 
such inquiries is to ascertain the right mode of spelling a word. 
Now Lachmann, in his new edition of Lucretius (vi. 130), gives the 
reading " cum plena animae vensicula parva saepe det haut parvum 
sonitum displosa repente." In his note on this passage he quotes 
the authority of Caper (Putsch. 2246) for the orthography vensica, 
and at the same time adds, that de vensica is the reading of the 
Putean MS. of Martial, xiv. 62. The moment we see the word 
thus written we are reminded of the word vento- (n. ventus), for the 
connexion between a bladder and wind is familiar enough, and 
indeed has already been seen in the preceding quotation from Lu- 
cretius. Caper too supports his mode of writing the word by tho 
argument quoniam non est sine vento. But the matter, if yet doubtful* 
seems decided by the fact that the German biase, with which our 
own bladder is connected, is immediately related to the Grerman verb 
blasen, ' to blow.' We would observe too that ventouse, the French 
for a cupping-glass, is known to be derived from the fem. adjective 
ventosa. Now ven-siea has also the a])pearance of a fem. adjective, 
equivalent to ven-tiva, which would come from the obsolete verb ven-, 
' blow,' precisely as cap-tivo- from cap-, ' take.' For the change of 
8 and t, compare pulsare, mersare, with the older forms pultare, 
mertare ; and for that of c and v, nix nivis, vivo vun, focus fovea, 
ascripticius and ascriptivus (see also vol. iii. p. 209). An obsolete 
verb ven- or ^av- is the base of arefios, a.iima, vannus, ventus, a 17/11 
and arip, and the German verb wek-en. 

The verb patrare, if we have sufficient faith in etymology to deduce 
its meaning from its form, ought to signify ' to create a father,' just 
as albare is * to make white.' But as this translation implies an in- 
version of the laws of nature, in its strict sense it is inadmissible. 
The objection however is not of force against a metaphorical usag'e 
of the word, and in fact it is an annual practice at the colleges of 
Cambridge for the authorities to appoint a father, that is an officer, 
who, as representing the college, shall go up with the candidates for 
a bachelor's degree, and present his young family to the Vice-chan- 
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celloFi Now we £nd that BometbiDg of the same kind was done at 
Rome, When the state had occasion to declare war^ or to make a 
peace abroad, the rule, as is well known, w&^ to commission four 
members of thg Fetial college to act in the name of the state ^ and 
one of these was placed at the head of the commission under tliC 
title of pater putratm. This phrase, hy its very construction, tells 
us thftt patrare was a transitive verbj and primarily signified, aa we 
said above, to appoint a person as father. Thus Lunemann is wrong 
in giving to patrare as its first meaning, ** Vater seyn, den Vater 
spiel en*'' The latter of these two phrases, ' to play the father,' Le. 
* act as father/ should strictly have been denoted by a retiective verb 
patrari, in agreement with medicarl, aricilfari, graecari^ hacchari ; but 
we are ready to admit that verbs of this class often in a subsequent 
stage dropped the reflective form. Thus eventually patrare came to 
signify to act as a pafer pstraiu^^ and this even with the construction 
of an accusative. Hence patrare jusjurandum, in Liv. i. 24, is to 
t«ke an oath, as pater patratug to abide by a treaty* From this^ 
by an easy metaphor, the verb came into use in the sense of per- 
forming the final part in any grave act, where the agent was no 
longer the pater patratus ; for example, jj. pacnn^ Liv. xliv. 25, *'to 
conclude a peace ;" p. hellumt Sal, Jug. 78, VelL li. 79 and 123; 
Tac. Ann* ii, 26, " to put the finishiDg stroke to a war." So far we 
have the verb in connection with the very notions for which it was 
at first employed J but its final use was much wider, and extended 
to any deeds, whether good or bad, if of a serious nature* It is per- 
fectly in accordance with this view that we find patrante ocelh^ ' with 
a solemn eye,' applied to au affected reciter of a grande aliquid quod 
pulma ammae praelurgus auhtdet. Why the German editor Plum should 
attribute to this verb patranttt as here u?ed by Persius, * sensus ve- 
n ere us,' we do not see \ nor indeed what authority Lunemann had 
for translating the verb in this passage by * throwing a fatherly or 
affectionate look upon a person' (vaterliche oder hebevolle Blicke 
auf jemand werfen). But in truth Liinemann seems, throughout 
his article on pairo, to have gone astray* His second head is: ' by 
BUiih (fatherly) look to obtain anything from a person j hence to 
carry through, fulfil, bring to pass' (durch solche Blicke etwas von 
jemand erlangen; daher durchsetzen, vollbringen, zu Stande bringen), 
'promispaCic.,pacem Liv. &c.' ■ and only at the end of the article does 
he arrive at the word as applied to the office of the pnter patratus. 
Surely from such an inversion of the meanings he might have been 
diverted by the mere cunsideration that there is anything but a con* 
nectirm between a father's coaxing eye as telling upon a child, and 
the solemn duties of a state ambassador ; and after all, his sole au- 
thority for the ' vaterliche Blicke' is his mistranslation of Persius's 
patranti ocelio. It should be observed too, that he quietly carries 
over the notion of this oceilo into the other passages w^here there is 
DO trace of such an idea. 
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The following paper was read : — 

" On a curious Tmesis, which is sometimes met with, in Anglo- 
Saxon and Early-English Syntax." By Edwin Guest, Esq. 

According to the modem usage of our language, when one sub- 
stantive qusdifies another, we sometimes write the two words conti- 
nuously, as seaman ; sometimes connect them together with the 
hyphen, as pear-tree ; and sometimes write them as if they were 
distinct words, as coal mine. The writer is not aware of any rules 
which have been given to explain these different modes of spelling. 
ITiey seem to be merely the result of convention. 

When two or more successive compounds have the same word for 
their last element, such word is often omitted in all save the last 
ompound, as house and sign painter. In similar cases the Germans 
would affix a hyphen to the first compound, as morgen- und abend- 
gebet, an appendage which seems to be due to the grammarians of 
the last century. The presence of the copulative between the per- 
fect and imperfect compound, in two languages so distinct from each 
other as the English and German, seems to warrant the conclusion 
that this idiom has not originated in modem times. An idiom of a 
somewhat similar kind prevailed in the Anglo-Saxon, and has left 
traces behind it, even in the later stages of our language. As it has 
escaped the notice of grammarians, and not unfrequently led to very 
unsatisfactory translation, the author thinks he shall not be unne- 
cessarily occupying the attention of the Society by bringing it before 
their notice. 

The idiom may be briefly stated' as follows : when a compound 
term consists of two substantives, or of a substantive and adjective, 
the component parts of such compound will occasionally open and 
admit some quaUfying word, generally an adjective. 

As we shall have occasion to dwell a good deal on the nature of 
Anglo-Saxon compounds, it may be well to remind the reader that 
Grimm ranges those compounds which consist of two substantives 
into three classes. 

1st. Those compounds in which the relation that exists between 
the component parts is such as is generally expressed by a prepo- 
sition, B&fooi'Soldier, a soldier that serves on foot, morning -star, a 
star that shines in the moming, &c. 

2ndly. Those compounds in which the relation is that of appo- 
sition, as a fir-tree, a turtle-dove, mankind, goldfinch, t. e. a finch 
yellow as gold, &c. 

3rdly. Those compounds in which the relation is that which is 
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generally indicated b)' casea, e, g. by the genitive, as cock-crow, night- 
fall, &c., or by the accusative, as water-drinker, glee- singing, &c. 

Compounds consisting of a substantive and adjective are divided 
by the same philologist into corresponding classes. As examples of 
the first class we might c^otQ foot-sore, sore in the feet, ankle-deep, 
deep up to the ankles, &c. : of the second, blood-red, red as blood, 
stone-dead, dead as a stone ; and of the third, ireful, iree plenus, god- 
like, deo similis, &c. 

The first example of the tmesis we are discussing will be taken 
from Csedmon : — 

byrneude fyr . and beorht sumor . 
uergend bergath . niht somod and dosg . 
and thee landa gehwilc . leobt and theostro . 
herige on hade . somod h^t and ceald . 
and thee frea mihtig . forstas and snawas . 
trifi/^r. biter weder . and folcen faru 
lofigeon lyfte. — Ca&dmon, 192. 

Burning fire, and bright summer 

Hery their preBerverT night also and day 

And thee eaeb land, light and darkness, 

Hery in their station ! also heat and cold — 

And thee mighty Lord, the frosts and the snows, 

The bitter winter- weather, and the welkin's eourse 

Praise in the lyft ! 

Grimm Q&Bigns winter-biter a place* among our Anglo-Saxon 
compounds. He gives us no translation of the term, and merely 
refers to the passage we have just quoted. How he would have 
construed it, the writer is at a loss to conjecture. Mr. Thorpe, 
who follows him in making winter-biter a compound, translates as 
follows : — 

And thee mighty Lord ! the frosts and the snows. 
The winter's bitter weather, and the heavens eourse. 
Praise in the air. 

This, it will be seen, is equivalent to the writer's own translation; 
but by what process Mr. Thorpe extracted *' winter's bitter weather," 
from the Anglo-Saxon " winter-biter weder," it would be difficult to 
say. It is submitted that according to the analogies of our language, 
the only meanings that can be given to such a compound as winter- 
biter are, 1st, bitter in, or on account of winter, and 2ndly, bitter as 
winter. Mr. Thorpe's translation and his text are clearly incon- 
sistent with each other. The first appears to have been forced upon 
him by the general tenor of the context, and the last to have been 
adopted, in the hope of covering a defective syntax. According to 
the hypothesis we are considering, winter-weder is the true com- 
pound, and biter merely an adjective intruded between its elements. 
Grimm, in another placet, marks sa-geap as an Anglo-Saxon 
compound. He renders geap by patulus, though the only sense in 
which the writer has ever seen it used in Anglo-Saxon writings, is 
that of curvus or curvatus ; and without giving any translation of 

• D. G. ii. 557. f D. G. ii. 560. 
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ste-geap, he refers to the following passage as his authority for the 
word : — 

th^ waes on sande . siB geap naca 

hladen here wsduno.— Beowulf, 143. 

There was on the sand, the curved sea-boat 

Laden with war-habiliments. 

In this translation, for which the writer of the present paper is 
answerable, geap is considered as an adjective intruded between the 
elements of the compound scs-naca, a sea-boat. Mr. Kemble turns 
the passage differently. Like Grimm, he makes ste-geap a compound, 
and renders it in his glossary by " mari curvatus." His translation 
of the passage is as follows : — 

There on the sand was the boat, curved over the sea, &c., laden with 
war-weeds, &c. 

In this case it would seem, Mr. Kemble makes sa and geap a 
compound, in order to cure a broken syntax ; but with an honesty, 
characteristic of this scholar, and which is rarely met with among 
our other Anglo-Saxon editors, he fairly meets the difficulty he 
has created. Whether his solution be as happy as it is honest, may 
perhaps be doubted. I'he objections to it are twofold. First, we 
are not aware of any Anglo-Saxon compound which admits of an 
analogous construction ; and secondly, the phrase " curved over the 
sea," does not, at least to the author's mind, present an idea which 
is true to nature. If the existence of the idiom, which we are en- 
deavouring to illustrate, should be taken as proved* everything is 
plain and simple, and the passage without difficulty. 

In the next quotation from Alfred, the compound mere-wic, a sea- 
station, a roadstead, appears to admit the adjective smylta, which it 
may be observed, takes its definite form, as following the genitives 
usses modes, according to a well-known law of Anglo-Saxon syntax. 

for thsm that is sio an rest . eaira geswinca 

hyhtlicu hyth . heaum ceolura 

modes usses . mere smylta wic. — Alfred, 93. 1. 

For that it is the one rest of all labours. 

The desired haven for the lofty barks, 

Our soul's mild roadstead. 

Mr. Fox, who has edited the poetical remains of Alfred, renders 
the last line thus :— 

Of our mind, a great tranquil station. 
But not to dwell on other difficulties, this translation would require 
mare, great, instead of mere, the sea. 

The following example is also taken from Alfred : — 
hweet thu feeder wercest 
sumur lange dagos . swithe hate 
theem winter dagum . wundrum sceorta 
tida geteohhast. — Alfred, 16. 8. 
Lo ! thou Father makest 
Long summer-days extremely hot, 
And to the winter-days wondrously short 
Times hast given ! 

o 2 
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That in this passage Alfred intended to contrast the sumur'dagus 
with the mmier-^dagaSt cannot admit of doubt, and a& the latter phrase 
is clearly a compound, so we m&y infer should the former be. Mr, 
Fox writes sumur'lan^e in his texti and renders the two first lines 
thus : — 

— Behold thot], O Father, make&t 

Summer long days v^xy hot* 

If the jihrase summer long days be considered equivalent to '' long 
emnmer-days/' it is open to the same criticisM as Mr, Thorpe's 
rendering of mnter-biier ; it is inconsistent with the text. According 
to the analogies of our language^ the phrase sumur-hnge can only 
be rendered^ long in or on account of summer ^ or long as summer. 

The phrases mmmer long day and winter long night were common 
in our literature as late as the 14th century x — 

The maide toko the cliildf! lur mt<I<^, 

And stale away In an euen tide 

A.nd pafjsed ouer a wild heth, 

Thureh feld and thurch wude? hye geth, 

Al the winter long- nlyht — 

The weder was cicre, the moue was lights &c. 

Lay leFreine, ISD, 

ITie same idiom is still current in some of the provincial dialects 
of Germany ; and in his Bavarian dictionary, SchmeUer, under the 
bead "lang/' cites the phrases der summerlange tag, die winterlange 
nacht. But so loose and superficial is the criticism which is gene- 
rally applied to the analysis of language, that SchmelJer appears to 
have been no more alive than Grimm, to the unusual character of 
these anomalous compounds. 

In the next example the word interposed is not an adjective : — 

swa wraetlice * teeorod anes god 
geond n^iddan geard . monna cr^l^as 
aceop and scjrrede. 

So wondronaly thi? Host- God, af himself alone, 

0*er mid-earth, men^s powers 

Shaped and allotted f — Exeter MS. p. 332. 

Mr. Thorpe turns the passage thus ; — 

Thus wonderouBly the God of Hosts 
Over mid-earth, men's powers 
Has created and allotted^ 

Here it will be seen he treats weorod god as a compound, and 
translates it '* the God of Hosts,'* and no doubt such was the mean- 
ing attached to it by the poet. But to arrive at this meanings Mr. 
Thorpe is obliged to shut his eyes to the word anes, and he actually 
translates the passage as if such word formed no part of his text ! 
He was puzzled how to translate anes — -the author can well un- 
derstand his difficulty^— and so he quietly ignores it. In this passage 
we have an examjde of a very curious Anglo-Saxon idiom, to which 
the present writer called the attention of the Philological Society in 
the year 1844 v — vide vol* i* p. 264. [n the paper referred to, it was 
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abowD, that the neuter adjecbives an and self were freq^pjjtly used 
as Bubstantives, and that such adjecti?e-sab9tantii?^eB (if*' \¥«r,may 
yenture to coin a term) were sometimes nsed in the genitive' 'case. 
The phrase ** weorod anes god sceop/* &c. might be literally tra^^p- 
lated, " The Host- God, of Ms one-ness, created/' &c. v*' . 

The author belieTes that the idiom which is the subject or|ir6** 
present paper, will aUo explain a difficult passage in the Brunaii;>- 
bnrgh war- song. It occurs in the opening of that well-knowa*] 
poem ; — 

i^thelatan ciag . «orla drihten » 

beoma beag-^fa . and bU brother eio 

eadmund fethelmg . ealdor langne ^fr 

gesldgaii Get sake. 

Athclstan kitigj t>f earl a tbe lord, 
Of barons the ring^giver, and hia brother eke 
Edmund the Ethel ing, princes a long train 
Slow in battle, &c. 

Price gave a translation of this poem in his edition of Warton, but 
his rendering of ealdor langne tir is one that is obviously untenable. 
Mr, Thorpe, in the glossary to his ' Analecta/ proposes another ver- 
sion, which deserves some consideration* It should be observed, that 
besides the word ealdor^ an elder, a prince, there is another Anglo- 
Saxon noun of the same form which signifies life, and besides tir^ 
a train, another iir, which signifies glory. Mr. Thorpe renders 
ealdor langne ttr geshgan <£t sake, '* gained life-long glory in the 
battle.** But the verb ge-shan properly means to slay, to strike^ to 
fix by striking! «^d it is very doubtful if the phrase tir ge-slean, to 
strike a glory, be good Anglo-Saxon* At any ratei a translation 
resting on so strange an idiom certainly requires some authority to 
sanction it. Again, mere "lifelong glory'' was a very inadequate 
fame, when we remember that the victory was perhaps the most im- 
portant ever gained within the island. If tiie tmesis we have discussed 
be considered as established, we have no need of thus torturing lan- 
guage ; everything is plain and simple. 

Examples of this tmesis are rare in the later periods of our lite- 
rature. They may however be sometimes met with even as late as 
the 17 th century : — 

Eve walking forth about the Torres ts gathers 
Speights, parrotSp peacocks, estrich icMiered feittheri, 

Sylv. Du Bart. Handicrafts. 
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A paper was read : — 

" On the Etymology of certain Latin Words." By Professor Key. 

In a former paper the writer drew attention to the fact, that in the 
words verg-ere, merg-ere, terg-ere and spar g- ere, the g was not a 
part of the ultimate stem, and similarly that our English verbs hark, 
pluck, walk and talk, have in the letter k the remnant of a suffix. 
The Latin verbs parc-ere and torque-re appear to stand in a similar 
position ; the first, as seen by comparison with our own spare, the 
second as being derived from a stem tor or rather ter. We will 
discuss more at length the origin of torque-. That from a stem ter 
or tor, the perfect tor-si and participle tor-tus would be deduced with 
somewhat more regularity than from torqueo will be readily admitted; 
and the same may be said of the derivative substantives tor-men, 
(better known in the pi. tormina), tor-mentum, tor- tor, tor-tura, &c., 
and the adjectives tortivus and torticius. In the case of torculum, it 
must be admitted that as jac-ulum and vinc-ulum are formed from 
the verbs jac-ere and vincire, so torc-ulum would be without difficulty 
deducible from torquere. On the other hand, the Latin language 
was accustomed to the creation of substantives by an affix culum, as 
in veh-i-culum and fer- culum ; and thus the division of torculum 
might be represented by a hyphen after tor. The Latin tor-nus, 
' a lathe/ seems most decidedly to imply the existence of a simple 
verb tor- rather than the fuller torque ; and the matter seems placed 
beyond all doubt when we look to the Greek vocabulary. Thus the 
substantive ropvos, which has precisely the same meaning as the 
Latin tomus, is by all lexicographers referred to the verb reip-dt ; 
but it has not been always seen that the idea of * boring,' which 
belongs to this verb and so many of its derivatives, is secondary to 
the meaning of ' turning.' Thus ropos, * a boring-tool,' is so called 
because its action is essentially one of turning. Topvy-q is translated 
by Mr. Liddell, * a stirrer or ladle,* and justly referred by him to recpar. 
Yet under this verb recpoi we find only such meanings as ' rub ' 
and ' distress.' Top/ios, ' the socket in which a door turns/ stands, 
in the Lexicon we allude to, without et3nmological notice ; but the 
substantival suffix fio- is one which is attached to verbs alone ; and 
we will venture to affirm that no Greek scholar would hesitate about 
assigning it to recpoi as a parc^nt, provided that the meanings were 
in agreement. A second sense assigned by Mr. Liddell to Topfxas is 
' a turning-post' (in a race-course). Thus the idea of turning per- 
sists in forcing itself upon our attention. Similarly the adjective 
Topos, * piercing,* ' thrilling,* obtains this secondary sense from the 
familiar fact that the process of piercing is most effectually carried 
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on by such revolution as we see in a centre -bit. Of this we have 
another good example in the teredo, itself a derivative from our 
stem ter. Another Greek word which will support our view is the 
noun rep-fia. The suffix fiar, as is well known, can only attach 
itself to a verb, and thus we again look to the verb reipd) ; but surely 
it is an error to suppose that the goal in the race-course was so 
called because the stone is worn by the chariots turning round it. 
The fact that it marks the turning-point in the race-course, is enough 
tojustif}' the derivation of the word, without considering the question 
of its being rubbed by a bad driver. The Latin terminus is of course 
akin to the Greek r€p-/ia, but it seems incorrect to assume that the 
Latin language borrowed the word from the Greek, when it already 
possessed the root in common with its Eastern sister. Indeed the 
Old Latin language also possessed a neuter substantive termen of 
the same meaning as terminus*. Let us next look to the Eng- 
lish language. Now the Latin verb torque- is immediately akin to 
our verb throw. The interchange of a Latin t with an English th 
belongs to a part of Grimm's so-called law, which has never been 
disputed ; and as regards the final syllable ow, we have in it a suffix 
to which attention has been repeatedly drawn by other writers and 
by ourselves, as in know, bellow, hollow, &c., compared with the 
more primitive ken, bell, hole. Moreover it is familiar to all phi- 
lologers that this English suffix ow corresponds to a suffix which in 
many tongues has a guttural, witness our words follow, sorrow, 
bellows, gallows, compared with the German folgen, sorge, balgen, 
galgen. We repeat then, that as to form, torq- of torquere and throw 
are perfect analogues, one of the other. Their meaning too presents 
striking evidence of identity. Our own verb unites in itself two 
senses, which primd facie have little in common with each other, 
viz. 'twisting' and 'hurling.* Thus we say, 'to throw silk/ i.e. 
twist it into a thread, and * to throw a spear.' However irrecon- 
cilable these two senses may at first appear to be, the Latin torquere 
will be found to share the double meaning. *To twist,' is the 
ordinary sense of the Latin word, and on the other hand, the phrase 
torquere hastam is also not uncommon. We believe it has been 
before now suggested by ourselves or others that the union of the 
two ideas is explained by the ancient habit of whirling a spear round 
by means of the amentum attached to it, so as to give it a greater 
velocity at the moment of discharging it. A similar action is seen 
also in the ordinary sling and the two weapons called the lasso and 

■ * The Greek reX-cs- (nom. rcXos) by its form claims kindred with reXXo) (stem 
reX). But very possibly the original meaning of this verb may have been ' to 
turn.' Thus we find Messrs. Liddell and Scott translating €S x^P^^ rM^erat * it 
turns to good.' Nay, * to turn,' i. e. * to become or put on a new form of existence,' 
and, as we sometimes say, * to turn up,' are senses which well agree with many 
uses both of reXX6<T0ai and reXedeii;. Still more visible is the idea of turning in 
wcpireXXecT^ai. Those who would derive the noun reXos from the verb reXeoi are 
reversing the stream of derivation, for this verb is itself a denominative, derived 
from reXes-, just as the Latin /nio {xqvo. finis. Indeed the final <t betrays itself in 
the forms r6-r6X6<T-ftat, e-reXec-^ijj/. If our view as to the original meaning of 
rcXXw be correct, then the stem reX is only a variety of our rep or ter. 
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the bolas as used by the South American. But if in throw the syl- 
lable ow forms no part of the root, then the letters thr must have 
lost a vowel ; and none is so likely to have disappeared in the neigh- 
bourhood of an r as the vowel e. We return then to the Latin, and 
make further search for words which shall exhibit the root ter or 
tor without any guttural suffix. The first is the substantive ter-e-bra, 
which, like the Greek Tep-e-rpov, ' a borer or gimlet,' has in the first 
syllable all that we want. The adjective teres teretis is another ex- 
ample of a Latin derivative, which is no doubt an indigenous word, 
so that lexicographers need not treat it as an exotic. Again, the 
old language had a substantive tores, equivalent in meaning to 
torques, if we may trust Charisius. Such a word might weU be 
deduced from the verb tor- * twist.' We would also ask whether 
tur-ma, ' a troop of cavalry,' did not originally mean the number of 
horse-soldiers who wheeled round together ? At any rate, the suffix 
ma is one of very ordinary occurrence in Latin, and always connected 
with verbs. In the adjective torvus we have a termination uus, 
which is frequently found added to verbs, as iaperspicuus, continuus, 
caeduus, pascuus, aruus (obs.), the last two of which are better known 
when used as neuter substantives, pascua and arva. Now a deri- 
vation from ter is consistent with the sense commonly assigned to 
torvus*, viz. * with a piercing look.' Again, the substantive torus, 
* a strand of a rope,* for such appears to have been its primitive 
meaning (as may be seen in Cato, § 135, and Columella, xi. 3), 
readily connects itself with the notion of ' twisting,' just as our own 
threadf, and its (German representative draht, have for their first 
sense twisting, the German noun being deduced immediately from 
the verb dreh-en, * to turn.* As to the precise form of torus, com- 
pared with the stem ter, the change of vowel is what was to be ex- 
pected. Thus the Greek vopo%, tokos, &c. are from bases vefjL-., reic-, 
&c. The meaning of the Latin adjective trux has never been very 
distinctly established. If, as seems probable, it be akin in meaning 
to torvus, it may also be akin in origin ; and the word being now 
virtually disyllabic in form, ceases to stand out as the solitary ex- 
ample of a monosyllabic adjective in the Latin language. But the 
very verb tero of the Latin is used of turning in a lathe, and thus we 
see what little ground scholars have for referring so many of its 
children to a Greek parentage. 

One of the advantages of thus breaking up a secondary verb into 
its component parts is, that we are able to connect together many 
words which to a common stem have attached different suffixes. 
Thus our English thr -ill (and dr-ilt), have in the initial consonants 
the same root as thr-owr both ideas being derived from the earlier 
sense of ' turning.* This very verb turn belongs to the same family, 
having probably the same suffix which appears in a fuller form in 
reck'On, beckon, open, hasten, hearken, and in the Greek Xa^fiay-ut, 
pavOay-ia, &c. If this view be correct, then throw and turn will, as 

♦ From this adjective toruo- * turning,' might easily have been deduced a verb 
iorua-re, and so by an easy contraction the compound verb am-trua-re, 
t Here again ihr alone is radical. 

p 2 
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regards form, stand to each other in the same relation as onr nouns 
morn and morrow, a primitive element mor having in the .former 
taken a suffix en, in the latter a suffix ow ; for we know from the 
German equivalent of * morrow/ that its original sense was the very 
same as ' morn/ In the Greek Tpeir-w we again see our root ter 
with a new suffix ctt, if indeed it be really a new one, for a w in 
Greek is a legitimate representative of a q, as seen in torque-, these 
letters being, as is well-known, interchangeable between the two 
languages, for which we need only quote the familiar examples 
ivrofjiai and sequor. Hence too we get the substantive rpvirri' and the 
verb Tpvira- ' bore pierce.' We must not leave our root till we have 
given a thought to the forms which disguise themselves by the ad- 
dition of an initial s. Thus we must claim our own verb stir, the 
original idea of which includes that of circular motion, and indeed 
the same meaning exists in the Greek verb ropvi^-tj, and the noun 
Topvvri, 'a ladle,' which has been already quoted, both of which 
words are by Mr. Liddell referred to the base rep of reipto. The 
Latin verb con-sterna-re has in the first syllable of ster-na- the very 
same element as stir, with the same meaning ; for as we showed on 
a previous occasion*, 'stirring up to violent action' is the sole 
meaning of the Latin verb, although a different impression is often 
created by Latin dictionaries, which have been led astray by con- 
founding the word with consternere. The same notion of * stirring ' 
is seen in the Latin substantive turha and its derived verb turhare, 
for turhare aquam is * to stir the water' and so make it muddy. The 
Greek Tvpfiaiu, as translated, * stir up,' ' trouble,' confirms this view, . 
and still more the noun turbo, * whirlwind f.* Other examples of our 
root appearing with an initial s are seen in (rrp€<ff(a and its derivatives 
tnpo&os ' whirling, or a top,' (rrpefiXos, * twisted.' Before concluding, 
we would observe that the process by which torquere was formed 
may have been this : from ter- first a secondary verb torq- or ^ore- 
was deduced ; from this came a substantive torque-, as specie-, facie-, 
fide-, from verbs sped-, fad-, fid- ; and then from this substantive 
torque-, a denominative verb tor-que. 

In this inquiry we have so far endeavoured to keep out of view 
the verb terere, * to rub,' partly because we have some faint doubt 
whether it be really related to the verb terere, 'to turn;* and 
secondly, because, even if convinced of their relationship, we should 
still regard the notion of 'turning* as entitled to precedence. 
The connexion between the ideas may in part be explained by the 
fact that rubbing is very apt to take a circular appearance, as when 
an object is suspended at a point, for example, a chain of a door, a 
hearth-brush beside a fire, a barometer in a ship's cabin. But a 
simpler course perhaps is to make the circular motion of ' grinding' 
in a mortar the point of transition from ' turning' to ' rubbing ;* the 
more so as this operation belongs to the least advanced form of 
civilized life. In this new sense the Greek reiput is commonly em- 

* Philolog. Tr. vol. iii. p. 211. 

f 111 short, we are justified in assuming a secondary verb turb^, whence the 
subst. turb-a and turb-on- and the adj. turbido^ 
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ployed, but rp-t/3w should also be regarded as a secondary formation, 
the two commencing consonants having been robbed of the middle 
vowel ■ and when we see the Latin tero making so irregular a per- 
fect and supine as trim, tritum^ the right course in all probability is 
to regard these a» deduced from a secondary present not very unlike 
the Greek Tpi/3c*/, the h disappearing from theraj much as the same 
consonant does in jmsi and jusmm compared to juheo. We shall 
not go through the series of Greek words deduced from the stem 
7cp by the addition of various suffixes, as r^v^-^- But it may be 
usefud to note down our own verb thr-esh, and the German dr-esch-en, 
in both of which the ultimate stem has lost its vowel. 

The Latin noun cohr is commonly left by lexicographers without 
an attempt at etymological eicplanation ; and those others who 
content tbemselves with the words "from the verb coh" must 
suppose their readers to have a powerful imagination, if they are 
expected to supply the different links which connect the meanings 
of the verb and the substantive. That such a word as col-or is to 
be referred to some verb as its parent, is proved by the habit of the 
nouns whose suffix is or, as candor ^ pavor, dam or, &c. Probably the 
best mode of throwing light upon the Latin word color will be to 
compare it with the Greek nouns XF*^^ xpttir-oi:, XP^F"^- Both 
these words are admitted to have ' skin ' for their first meaning, and 
the three leading meanings which are assigned to xpu^fxa are in 
order, ' skin,* * colonr of the skin or complexion/ and ' colour ' ge- 
nerally. Now it has escaped the notice of those to whom we are 
indebted for our Latin dictionaries, that color has the same three 
meanings. In making this assertion we do not rely merely on such 
passages as candiduli denies ^ venustl oculi, color suavk, in Clc. ; hut 
seem to ourselves to have abundant evidence in the metaphorical 
use of the word in such passages as amisimus non modo mccum ac 
sanguinem, sed etiam color em et speciem prist inam citntatts-^ and 
ornatur oratio genere primum et quasi colore quodam et succo suo*^ 
Thus, wlule succus and sanguis refer to the blood and juices of the 
body, color as clearly points to the skin, including of course its 
colour. The Greek verb -^^v-vufit has evidently xp^^^^t ^^ rather 
Xpov-, as its stem ; but the ultimate root we suspect to be entitled 
to no larger part of the word than the consonants xp» which 
correspond to the first syllable of col^or. In other words, we 
believe col, by compression before another syllable^ to have not 
merely lost its vowel, but to have changed its liquid I to an r. The 
interchange of these liquids is perhaps the commonest accident in 
language, and nowhere does it occur more frequently than in Greek 
and Latin. Thus (caXv^rw stands beside icpuTrro?, celeber beside creber, 
scru^ta^ri beside o-icaXev-fiv, crus beside ckcXos, ^elu beside icpv'os* 
In the selection of these words we have purposely confined ourselves 
to those examples in which a guttural precedes^ that they may be 
more parallel to the words in discussion. 

But if the primitive meaning of color be * skin/ we have yet to 

* We quate aU tbree paiuf «i from Forcellini'ft Lejiicoii. 
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find its poxent verb. The Greek language must again be onr help- 
mate. But before we venture to produce the verb to which we 
Qllude« we deem it prudent to remind our hearers that an initial s 
often attaches itself to a root, so aa in some measure to conceal ita 
relation to other connected words. In a former piu^t of this paper 
we had occasion to speak of the Greek words trrpef-<it and etrpe^-Kos, 
as well as our EngUsh verb siir, all of which we held to be deri- 
vatives from a base ier ' turn/ Within the last few Unes we have 
bad occasion to put forward the pair of words iric^Aws and cms. It 
would be ea^y to quote a long series of indisputable instances of 
such a prefixed s. This premised, we do not hesitate to say that an 
obsolete verb equivalent to the radical part of the Greek verb trtcvX'^ 
X^tv, * to flay or skin/ is the parent of color ^ and of ^pw*, ^(pm^a, 
j(poa, &c. Of ffKvXKeip hut one X can be due to the rootj the second 
l^ng added as usual to strengthen the form of the word in the im- 
perfect tenses, as in the Greek (rreXXm and trfj^aXXut, the Latin /a//o, 
veliOt &c. Accordingly the neuter noun (tkvXos^ * a skin or hide/ 
has but one liquid, and so also (ncvXoy, That this word aicttXoy 
originally meant ' a skin' rather than the spoils of an enemy^ is ad* 
mitted by those who derive from it cwAo^ei//???, ' a tanner of hides-' 
The passage from the one meaning to the other is intelligible when 
we think of tlie wild hunter, to whom the skin of the animal slain in 
the chase was so valuable for clothing, and remained as a memorisl 
of his success long after the flesh had been eaten, to say nothing of 
tliose animals which had no value as food. The Latin substantive 
euieuSi ' a large leathern sack/ aud perhaps also the Greek KoXms, 
' a scabbard,* belong to the same family. With still more certainly 
may we include cor-itfm, and the adjective scorleus. Nay, the Latin, 
possessed the very substantive from which this adjective scorteus is 
formed in the neuter substantive scortum, which Varro himself 
assures us was used in the old language for * leather* i and indeed 
we may perhaps account for the word becoming obsolete in this 
sense, by the supposition that the metaphorical use of the word in 
later times unfitted it for polite ears. The Latin scrotum too haa 
been long admitted to be only a variety of scortum. 

We return to the stem col or cttl, which we hold to be the j^arent 
of the Latin coiar and Greek cr*:uAAw, in order to start afresh in 
search of derived words. The letter I, lying between r and n in the 
natural series of liquids r, h n, wt, was interchangeable with an ji 
also* Hence we find in the Greek language o-icvrio*^, which is evi- 
dently a diminutive in form, and so was well suited to denote * the 
skin above the eyes^ or over the brows'; and so we bring in our 
own noun skm. But apart from the liquids, / is also interchangeable 
with the dental series. Examples of its changing places w^ith a c^"*^ 
are of course familiar, as in Hngua dinguctt l&cruma ducruma, Ulixes 
Odvatx^vSt and especially in the Sicilian dialect of modern Italian, 
where the substitution of k d for / is the ordinary law of the lan- 
guage* We also find a I superseding an /, aa in the Greek tottos 

* The Biigligh term for the scrotum preaentt «A eJEsmple of ihk ch^tige in a 
word belongittg to the lame familf. 
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compared with the Latin locus. Thus we claim tncvT-os, * a skin or 
hide/ as in origin merely a dialectic variety of aKvX-os, ' a skin or 
hide/ The all hut identity of meaning in these two words (for the 
former is not exclusively used of dressed leather) seems to place the 
identity of origin heyond all douht; and this point admitted, no 
resistance can he made to the doctrine that hoth scutum and cutis 
also helong to the family. But with cutis it has heen long agreed 
that we must identify the Grerman haut and our own hide. 

We may yet dwell on a letter-change which affects the initial 
consonant of our stem col. We have already in this paper had 
occasion to avail ourselves of the fact that c and p are at times con- 
vertible letters. Now it has long been an admitted truth, that the 
Greek <tkv\ov and the Latin spolium, as they are identical in sense, 
so also are virtually identical in form. It is true that the change 
is just the converse of what usually occurs between the two lan- 
guages, but the example has its parallel in \vkos and lupus. But if 
spolium belong to the family, then as the s is not radically part of 
the root, we are tempted to claim kindred for pellis, and so also for 
the German /?efe, and our own/e//, now nearly if not quite obsolete 
as a single word, but retained in the compound term fell-monger* , 

* A gentleman present at the discussion which followed, suggested that glub-ere, 
* to peel/ had in the letters gl a contraction of the stem eo^, and so was entitled to 
a place in the family. 
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A paper was read — 

** On the extraordinary powers of Cardinal Mezzofanti as a lin- 
guist." By Thomas Watts, Esq. 

Since the times when Greece became subject to Rome, and the 
language and literature of Greece took the victor captive, there has 
been no civilized nation in which it has not been a chief object with 
the educated classes to acquire a mastery over some foreign idiom, 
living or dead; but of the many millions who have made the attempt, 
how few hundreds have ever understood a foreign language so well 
as their own ! At first sight the task is far from appearing insu- 
perably difficult. As every one of average powers of mind acquires 
an unerring knowledge of his mother tongue, in the years when the 
intellect is as yet comparatively unaroused, there seems no reason why 
faculties which have received cultivation should not, on a second trial, 
perform the feat in a shorter time and with equal certainty. But ex- 
perience tells a different tale. While the most difficult and compli- 
cated languages in the world are not recorded to have baffled on any 
occasion Sie Acuities of children, even the easiest are seldom entirely 
mastered by those who have given their first attention to another. 
The most effectual method, from the times when Roman children 
had Grecian nurses, to our own, when English nurses are in fashion 
at St. Petersburg, seems to have been to impart the elements of two 
languages at once ; but even then it may be doubted if the two are 
learned equally well. It is said that an English scholar, Mr. Stewart 
Rose, who once resided for some years in Italy and pursued with 
unusual ardour the study of Italian, declared that when he went 
abroad he of course understood English better than Italian, and after 
he had been abroad some time he found that he understood Italian 
better than English, but that the two were never balanced, — when 
the one began to rise, the other began sensibly to sink. And so of 
many a Russian linguist who has had the reputation of speaking 
French or English liOke a native, it has often been equally true that 
he spoke Russian like a foreigner. 

A knowledge to this extent, however, is by no means necessarily 
implied, when it is said of a person that he knows a foreign language. 
The classical sdiolar who can read Herodotus and Sallust at sight, 
the Frenchman who can peruse without difficulty Hume and Macauday 
will be generally admitted to 'know' Gh-eek, Latin and English. 
Yet many a Frenchman who has attained this power is utterly unable 
to understand what two Englishmen are saying to each other, still 
less, of course, to take a part in the conversation; and Dr. Franklin 
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lias said> that to write & foreign language with propriety is stih mor^ 
difficult than to speak it. However this may be» it seems clear that 
the scholar who has pursued the study of a foreign language so 
Bucceasfully as to be able to speak it with perfect fluency and cor- 
rectness, is then, in the knowledge of it, on a level with the majority 
of the natives, and tbat such a power is seldom attained with a 
single foreign lauguage — still more rarely, of course t with several. 

It is Dot surprising, therefore, that the statement made by an ancient 
historian J to the effect that a certain Asiatic king, who lived before 
the Christian era, was able to speak the languages of two^and-twenty 
different nations, should have appeared to many incredible. From 
the time of Mithridates, king of Pontus, to the present — a lapse of 
nearly 2000 years — no instance was on record that the faculties of 
the human mind had been found equal to such an achievement as 
the knowledge of so many languages in that degree. Even the 
attainments of the admirable Crichton, who was recorded to have 
publicly challenged all the world to disputation in twelve different 
languages, were considered to border on the apocryphal. There had 
been those who had studied an equal or even a superior number of 
idioms with sufficient success to follow their historians, to enjoy their 
poets p and to draw from their literature all the instruction and almost 
all the pleasure it was capable of affording, but their knowledge was 
of a passive, not an active character. Within the last half century, 
however, a ' modern Mithridates' arose, whose powers, if they are 
truly reported, cast even those of his predecessor into the shade. For 
the future the name of Mithridates mnst yield to that of Mezzofanti. 

Nearly three years have now elapsed since the death of Cardinal 
Mezzofanti, and as yet no memoir of him appears to have been givea 
to the pubhc by any of his friends or literary associates. This de- 
ficiency is probably to be attributed to the disordered condition of 
the Papal States at the date of his decease and since. From whatever 
cause it proceeds it is much to be regretted. To trace the origin and 
development of the powers of such a man, — the means by which he 
attained to his pre-eminence, — how much of it appeared to be the gift 
of nature, how much the meed of cultivation, — the period at which 
the faculty manifested itself, and the period at which it began to 
decay, — the degree of pleasure which it produced, and the degree of 
exertion which its exercise required, would be to add an interesting 
chapter not only to hterary history, but to the history of the human 
mind. So much of Mezzofanti's life was spent in circles of literary 
cultivation, in a country where the career of any distinguished scholar 
has generally formed, after his decease, the theme of pubhc eulogy, 
that there is every reason to hope that in due time some such notice 
may appear. 

It has been thought that in the meanwhile it may not be unin- 
teresting to the Philological Society to see brought together a few of 
the notices which, scattered through different publications, periodicid 
and otherwise, of a very varied character, are at present the only 
materials for forming a judgement on the character and abilities of 
a man BO distinguished. Fragmentary and imperfect as they are 
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some of them evidently exaggerated in their tone of panegyric, some of 
them unduly depreciatory — they throw so much light on each other, 
that with the help of a little attention it is not difficult to arrive at 
some conception of the man they describe. By letting them follow in 
chronological order, they will of themselves form a sort of broken 
biography ; but before entering upon them, a few facts and dates 
ought perhaps to be given to point out the landmarks of his career. 

Joseph Mezzofanti or Mezzofante (for the name is written either 
way) was born at Bologna. There have been statements as to 
the time of his birth varying by several years, but in the * Diario 
di Roma' of 1838, in the official announcement of his creation 
as cardinal, the date of his birth is stated to be the 19th of 
September, 1774. He was the son of a poor carpenter, but never 
followed the trade for a livelihood, like one of our eminent English 
linguists. Professor Lee. Even in early life his abilities attracted the 
patronage of Father Respighi, a priest of the congregation of the 
Oratory, who taught him Latin and procured him instruction in 
Greek and Hebrew. He entered into holy orders towards the close 
of the eighteenth century, and about the same time was appointed 
Professor of Arabic at the university of Bologna. From that period 
till 1831 he still continued a constant resident in his native city, in 
the university of which he held various professorships and the post 
of librarian. He was also chaplain and confessor to the public 
hospital, and it was during his attendance in that capacity on the 
wounded soldiers of Napoleon's and the Austrian armies, men from 
almost every country on the continent, that his astonishing faculty 
for the acquisition of languages began to develope itself, to his own 
surprise as well as that of oUiers. In a few years after the return of 
peace, though Mezzofanti himself had never quitted Bologna, his 
fame had spread through Europe. The troubles which arose out of 
the French occupation of Ancona, after the revolution of 1830, 
occasioned him to be sent with a deputation to Rome, where the 
friendship and patronage of Pope Gregory the Sixteenth induced 
him to remain. In 1833 he succeeded the famous Angelo Mai as 
Prefect of the Vatican. His nomination as cardinal priest took place 
on the I3th of February, 1838. On that occasion Pasquin remarked 
that it was a very proper appointment, for there could be no doubt 
that the ' Tower of Babel* (an old nickname for the Court of Rome) 
stood in need of an interpreter. The reforming pope who succeeded 
Gregory was no less partial to the cardinal than his original patron, 
and the cardinal was no less attached to him. The death of Mezzo- 
fanti, which took place on the 16th of March, 1849, amidst the 
tumult of revolution and war, when Rome was a republic and the 
Pope at Gaeta, was attributed in no small degree to the shock his 
feelings had sustained from the crash of events around him and the 
danger which appeared to menace the Papal throne. His valuable 
philological library was sold at Rome in 1851. 

The earliest notice of Mezzofanti which was given to the public 
seems to be that in Stewart Rose's ' Letters from the North of Italy,* 
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tuch w^re pulilisbed in 1819. The account is contamed in a letter 
' T^^hich bears the date of November 1817, and b as follows : — 

**The living lion to whom I allude is the Sign or Mezzofantf of 
Bologna, wbo, when I saw^ him, though he wag only thirty-six years 
old, read twenty and conversed in eighteen languages. This is the 
least marvellona part of the story ; he spoke all these floently, and 
those of which 1 could judge^ with the most cxtraordmary precision. 
1 had the pleasure of dining in his company formerly in the house 
of a Bolognese lady, at whose table a German officer declared that 
he could not have distinguished him from a German. He passed the 
whole of the next day with G — and myself, and G^ — told me that he 
should have taken him for an Englishman who had iK^en some time 
out of England, A Smyrniote servant who was with me bore equal 
teatimony to his ikill in other languages, and declared that he might 
pass for a Greek or a Turk throxighout the dominions of the Grand 
Seignior, But what moat surprised me was his accuracy ; for during 
long and repeated conversations in English, he never once misapplied 
the sign of a tense, that fearful stumbling* block to Scotch and Irishi 
in whose wri tings there is almoat always to be found some abuse of 
these undofinable niceties* The marvel was, if possible, rendered 
more marvellous by this gentleman's accomplishments and infor- 
mation, things rare in linguists, who generally mistake the means 
for the end. It ought also to be stated that his various acquisitions 
had all been made in Bologna, from which, when I saw him, he hod 
never w^andered above thirty miles*.'* 

A very lively account of the Professor was given not long after by 
Baron Zach, the Hungarian astronomer, himself a linguist of no 
ordinary attainments, who had edited a scientific periodical in 
German, and was at the time bringing out a continuation of it in 
French at Genoa : — 

"The annulfir eclipse of the sun was one great curiosity for Ui, 
and Professor Mezzofanti w-as another, Tiiis extraordinary man is 
really a rival of Mithridates ; he speaks thirty- two languages living 
and dead, in the manner 1 am going to describe. He accosted me 
in Hnngarianj and with a compliment so well turned and in such 
excellent Magyar, that 1 was quite taken by surprise and stupefied. 
He afterwards spoke to me in German, at iirst in good Saxon (the 
Crusctt of the Germans), and then in the Austrian and Swabian 
dialects, with a correctness of accent that amazed me to the last 
degree, and made rae buret into a fit of laughter at the thought of the 
contrast between the language and the appearance of this astonish- 
ing professor. He spoke English to Captain Smyth, Russian and 
Polish to Prince Volkonski ; not stuttering and stammering, but with 
the same volubility as if he had beeji speaking his mother tongue, 
the dialect of Bologna. I was quite unable to tear myself away 
from him. At a diraier at the cardinal legate^ Spina, his eminence 
placed him at table next to rae j after having chatted with him m 
several languages, aD of which he spoke much better than I did, it 
• Letters from the Korth of Italy, vol. JL p, 54. 
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came into my head to address to him on a sudden some words ia 
Wallachian. Without hesitation^ and without aj)peaniig to remeurk 
what an out-of-the-way dialect I had branched off to, off went my 
polyglott in the same language, and so fast that 1 was obliged to 
say to him, ' Gently, gently, Mr. Abb*} ; I really can't follow you ; I 
am at the end of my Latin-lt\^allachian/ It was more than forty 
years since I had spoken the liinguage or even thought of it, though 
I knew it very well in my youth, w^hen I served in an Hungarian 
regiment and was in garrison in Transylvania. The Professor was 
not only more ready in the language than I* but he informed me on 
this nccaaion that he knew another which I had OGver been able to 
get hold of J though I had enjoyed better opportunities of doing so than 
he, as 1 formerly had men who spoke it in my regiment. This was the 
language of the Zigans, or gipsies, whom the French so improperly 
call Bohemians, at which the good and genuine Bohemians, that is to 
aay, the inhabitants of the kingdom of Bohemia^ arc not a little indig- 
nant. But how could an Italian abbe, who had never been out of his 
native town, find means to learn a language which is neither written 
nor printed ? In the Italian wars^ an Hungarian regiment was in gar- 
rison at Bologna ; the language-loving Professor discovered a gipsy 
in it, and made him his teacher, and with the facility and hflppy 
memory that nature has gifted him with, he was soon master of the 
language, which it is believed is nothing but a dialect, and a cor- 
rupted one into the bargain, of some tribes of Parias in Hindostan*/' 

Some doubt had been thrown on the accuracy of the Baron's nar- 
rative, for ia another number of his periodical he thus resumes the 
subject : — 

''Yaleriua Maximus says, in book viii. chap. 7. of his History, 
or rather his abridgement, ' Cyrus omnium militum suorum nomina, 
Mithridates duarum et viginti gentium, quaa sub regno ejus erant, 
lingnas ediscendo [mdustnse laudem par tit i sunt] / Some of those 
who came centuries after Valerius, and who very likely did not know 
more than one language, and that not very correctly, have made out 
that the two -and -twenty languages of Mithridates w^re only po 
many different dialects, and that Cyrus only knew the names of his 
generals. It maybe so^ we know nothing about it, and in consequence 
we will not contradict these critics ; but what we do know is, thnt 
Professor Mczzofanti speaks very good German, Hungarian, Slavonic, 
Wallachian, Russian, Polish ^ French, and English. 1 have men- 
tioned my authorities. It has been aaid that Prince Volkonaki and 
Captain Smyth gave their testimony in favour of this wonderful 
professor out of politeness only. But I asked the prince quite alone, 
how M. Mezzofanti spoke Russian, and he told me he should be very 
glad if his own son spoke it as welL The child spoke English and 
French better than Eusiian, having always been in foreign countries 
with his father. The captain said, * The professor speaks English 
more correctly than 1 do. We sailors knock the language to pieces 
on board our vessel s, where we have Irish and Scotch and foreigners 
of all sorts ; there is often an odd kind of jargon spoken in a ship ; 

* Zflcb, Correspondauce AsUononjiqiit, toU iv. p. 191, for FpbruTiry 1830. 
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tlie professor epeaks with correctness, and even with elegance : it is 

easy to see that he has studied the language/ 

'* M* Mezzofanti came one day to see me at the hotel where I 
was staying ; 1 happened not to be in my own rooms, but on a visit 
to another traveller who lodged in the same hotel, Baron Ulmenstein, 
a colonel in the king of Hajiover's service, who was travelling with 
hia lady. M. Mezzofanti was brought to me, and as I was the only 
person who knew him, I introduced him to the company as a pro- 
fessor and librarian of the university. He took part in the conver* 
sation, which was being carried on in German ; and after this had 
gone on for a considerable time, the barone&s took an opportunity of 
asking me aside, how it came to pass that a German was professor 
and librarian in an Italian university. I replied that M. Mezzofanti 
was no German — that he was a very good Italian, of that very city 
of Bologna, and that he hud never been out of it. Judge of the 
astonishment of all the company and the explanations that followed. 
My readerSt I am sure, will not think the testimony of Baroness 
Ulraenstein to be suspected. The baroness is a thorough German, 
of a cultivated mind, and speaks herself four languages in great 
perfection*'^ 

The Baron goes on to relate that Mezzofanti had shown himself 
equally master of Bohemian, an idiora of the most formidable descrip- 
tion, but introduces so many irrelevant circumstances into his nar- 
rative, that it would be unadvisable to give it at length. His statement 
on the face of it appears rather highly coloured, and it drew from 
Blume, who visited Bologna not long after» a somewhat angry note i — 

" Bianconi and Mezzofanti are the librarians. The latter, as is 
well known, is considered throughout all Europe as a linguistic 
prodigy, a second Mithridates, and is said to speak and write with 
fluency two-and- thirty dead and living languages. Willingly as I 
join in this admiration, especially of a man whose countrymen usually 
display little talent for the acquisition of foreign tongues, I cannot 
but remark that the account recently given in the fourth and fifth 
volumes of Von Zach's * Correspon dance Astronomique* is very much 
exaggerated. Readiness in speaking a language should not be con- 
founded with philological knowledge. I have heard few Italians 
speak German so well as Mezzofantij but I have also heard him 
maintaiii that between Piatt ^Deutsch or the Low- German and the 
Dutch language there was no difference whatever. He does not 
appear either to be always quite polite to strangers, who visit the 
library not merely to converse with him, but to make use of the ma- 
nuscripts*," 

The notice of Lady Morgan about the same period is less depre- 
ciatory * though not in so warm a tone as the Baron's :^ 

" The well-known Abate Mezzofante, librarian to the Institute, 
was of our party* Conversing with this very learned person on 
the subject of his ' forty iai^guages/ he smiled at the exagge- 
Hition, and said, tho\jgh he had gone over the outline of forty lan- 
gtiages, he was not master of thera, as he had dropped such as had 
* BluW^ Iter ItalkiiTTit tS27p vol. W. p* 152 (ih^ d:iU wa^ in 1821). 
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not books worth reading'. His Greek master being a Spaniard, 
taught hita Spanish. Ilie German, Polish, Bohemian, and Hun- 
garian tongues he originally acquired during the occupation of 
Bologna by the Austrian power, and afterwards he had learned 
French from the French, and English by reading and by conversing 
with English travellers. With all this superfluity of languages, he 
spoke nothing but Bolognese in his own family. With us he alwaya 
spoke English and with scarcely any accent^ though I believe he 
has never been out of Bologna. His turn of phrase and peculiar 
selection of words were those of the * Spectator,' and it is probable 
he was most conversant with the Eughsh works of that day. The 
Abate Mezzofante was professor of Greek and Oriental languages 
under the French ; when Buonaparte abolished tlie Greek professor- 
ship, Mezzofante was pensioned off i he was again made Greek pro- 
fessor by the Austrians, again set aside by the French , and again 
restored by the Pope*." 

It must have been about this time also that he met with Byron, 
who has recorded his impression of him in one of the fragments of 
his journal. Speaking of foreign literary men in general, he says, 
*' I don't remember a man amongst them whom I ever wished to see 
twice, except perhaps Mezzophanti, who is a monster of languages, 
the Briar eus of parts of speech, a walking polyglott and more, who 
ought to have existed at the time of the Tower of Babel as universal 
interpreter. He is indeed a marvel — unassuming also, I tried him 
in all the tongues of which I knew a single oath or adjuration to the 
gods against post-boys, savages, Tartars, boatmen, sailors, pilots, 
gondoliers, muleteers, camel-drivers, vetturini, post-masters, post- 
horses, post-houses, p OS t-e very thing, and, egad i he astounded me — 
even to my Englishf /' 

It was in 18*20 that Molbech, the learned and candid Danish 
writer, one of the librarians of Copenhagen, had an interview with 
Mezzofanti, which appears to have impressed him moat favourably :^ — 

" At last ia the afternoon I succeeded in meeting one of the living 
wonders of Italy, the librarian Mezzofanti, whom I had only spoken 
with for a few momenta in the gallery, when I pFissed through Bo- 
logna before. I now spent a couple of hours with him at his lodgingB 
in the university building, and at the library, and would willingly ^ 
for his sake alone, have prolonged ray stay at Bologna for a couple 
of days, if I had not been bound by contract with the vetturioo as 
far as Venice* His celebrity must be an inconvenience to him, for 
scarcely any educated traveller leaves Bologna without having paid 
him a visit, and the hired guides never omit to name him among the 
first curiosities of the town* This learned Italian, who has never been 
so far from his blrthplftce, Bologna, as to Florence or Rome, is certainly 
one of the world's greatest geniuses in point of languages, I do 
not know the number he understands, but there is scarcely any 
European dialect, whether Romanic, Scandinavian or Slavonic, that 
this miraculous polyglottist does not speak. It is said the total 

• Lady Morgaii*« naly, 183 1 , vol. i. p* S90. 

t Moore's Letters and Joiiirnals of Lord Bjrron, vol. il, p. SftJi (edit, of iS30)^ 
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amoonti to more than thirty languages, and amoiig them is that of 
the gipsies J Aivhich he learned to gpeak from a gipsy who was quar* 
I temd with an Hungarian regiment at Botogna. 1 found a German 
' vithhim, with whom he was conversing in fluent and well -sounding 
German : when we were alone and I begaa to ^peak to him in the 
Bame language, he interrupted me with a question in Danish, ' Hvor- 
ledes har det hehaget dem i Italien?* (How have you heen pleased 
with Italy?} After this he pursued the conversation ia Danish^ by 
his own desire I almost all the time I continued with him, as thisj ac^ 
cording to Lis own polite expression, was a pleasure he did not often 
enjoy ; and he spoke the language, from want of exercise, certainly not 
with the same fluency and ease as English or German, but t^sith almost 
entire correctness- Imagine my delight at such a conversation* Of 
Danish hooks, however, I found in his rich and excellent philological 
collection, no more than Baden's Grammar and Hallager's Norwegian 
Vocabulary, and in the library Haldorson's Icelandic Dictionary j in 
which he made me read him a couple of pages of the preface as a 
lesson in prontinciation. Our conversation turned mostly on Northern 
and German literature* The last he is pretty minutely acquainted 
with, and he is very fond of German poetry^ which he has succeeded 
in bringing into fashion with the ladies of Bologna, so that Schiller 
and Goethe* whom the Romans hardly knew by name, are here read 
in the origina2» and their works are to be had in the library. This 
collection occupies a finely- built saloon^ in which it is arranged in 
dark presses with wire gratings, and is said to contain about 120,000 
volumes. Besides Mezzofanti, there is an under- librarian, two 
'assistants/ and three other servants. Books are bought to the amount 
of about 1000 scudi, or more than £200 sterling, a year, Mez^ofanti 
is not merely a linguist, but is well acquainted with literary history 
and bibliography, and also with the library under his charge. As an 
author he is not known, so far as 1 am aware; and he seems at 
present to be no older than about forty. I must add, what perhaps 
would be least expected from a learned man who has been un- 
ceasingly occupied with linguistic studies and has hardly been out 
of his native town, that he has the hnest and most polished manners, 
and at the same time the most engaging good-nature*." 

A long interval elapses before we again meet with a description of 
Mezzofanti, containing fresh particulars of his character and career. 
Our next informant presents him. at the Vatican, A German student 
named Fleck, on a visit to Italy to consult the biblical manuscripts 
of that country j had frequent intercourse with htm. He enters at 
aome length into the reports which were current about Mezzofanti's 
timidity in political matters and the favour in which he stood with 
the Pope^ as well as his attainments in the study of languages. Our 
extracts will be confined to the latter subject: — 

" Since he has been Prefect of the Vatican in Mai's stead,** eaya 
Heck, *' 1 have had occasion to see him daily. His talent is that of 
a linguist, not of a philologist. One forenoon in the Vatican, he 

* MoLbech^is Rebe gictmem en Deel af Tydiklandi Fiarikrigej Kngliind og Italian ^ 
i Aarcne 1819 og 183tf, vol. iil p. 319 ti $€q^ 
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spoke Modem Ghreek to a young man who came in, Hebrew with a 
rabbi or ^scrittore' of the library, Russian with a magnate who 
passed through to the manuscript-rooms, Latin and German with 
me, Danish with a young Danish archaeologist who was present, 
English with the English, Italian with many. German he speaks 
well, but almost too softly, like a Hamburgher ; Latin he does not 
speak particularly well, and his English is just as middling. There 
is something about him that reminds me of a parrot — he does not 
seem to abound in ideas ; but his talent is the more deserving of 
admiration, that the Italians have great difficulties to cope with in 
learning a foreign language. He will always remain a wonderful 
phsenomenon, if not a miracle in the dogmatic sense. It is said to 
have been observed, that he often repeats the same ideas in conver- 
sation. He told me that he had learnt Russian at Bologna from a 
Pole, and so had been in danger of introducing Polonicisms into his 
Russian. In the French wars, his visits to the hospitals gave him 
an excellent opportunity of seeing and conversing with men of dif- 
ferent nations, and the march of the Austrians made him acquainted 
with the dialect of the gipsies. Thrice he told me he has been 
dangerously ill, and in a kind of ' confusion of languages.' He is 
altogether a man of a sensitive nervous system, and much more de- 
cidedly and more pusillanimously attached to Catholicism than Mai. 
He has never travelled except to Rome and Naples, and to Naples 
he went to study Chinese at the Institute (for the education of 
natives of China as missionaries), and there he fell dangerously ill. 
He seeks the society of foreigners very eagerly in order to converse 
with every one in his own language. His predilection for acquiring 
foreign idioms is so strong, that he observes and imitates the pro- 
vincial dialects and accents. He has carried this so far, that, for 
example, he can distinguish the Hamburgh and Hanoverian German 
very well. Even of Wendish he is not ignorant. This is indeed a 
gift of no very high order ; but it is a gift nevertheless, and when 
exercised in its more dazzling points of practice, sets one in amaze- 
ment. Mezzofanti understands this well. The Italians admire this 
distinguished and unassuming man as the eighth wonder of the 
world, and believe his reputation to be not only European, but Asiatic 
and African also. He is said to speak some thirty languages and 
dialects, but of course not all with equal readiness, llie Persian 
missionary, Sebastiani, who in Napoleon's time played an important 
political part in Persia, was eagerly sought after by Mezzofanti when 
in Rome, that he might learn Modem Persian from him. Sebastian!, 
however, showed himself disinclined to his society, which pained Mez- 
zofanti much. Mezzofanti has been called the modem Mithridates, and 
thought very highly of altogether. In an intellectual point of view 
many learned men, even Italians, are certainly above him : his reading 
appears at times shallow, owing to its having been so scattered, and 
it has occurred that he has often repeated tibe same thing to stran- 
gers. But his great and peculiar linguistic talent, which seems as it 
were to spring from some innate sense, cannot be denied ; his good- 
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nataire and politenesB to the Btydent8 who frequent the Vatican are 
very great, 8ic. 

" Mez^ofaati is fond of perpetuating his memory in the albumi 
of his friends. He wrote in mine — 

'^Ep'^fTUi tttfBph/wois XaOpaiiiiS cff)(aToy 17/iap 
i}l ^e irfp^ f*w^^ iTflXXct fjL0t*Qv<7t ftaTrjv* 

'^Ev T€ trot tlptjrti eori (cai iiffv)(irt. 

*' An allusion that I made to the meaning of his name in Greek. 
iv ^ii(Tf ^alverm^ was very well received by him. He haa written 
many pleasant memorials for many different people in different 
languagicB */' 

'I'he style of magisterial superiority in which this German student 
thinks himself entitled to speak of Me^zofanti, whose gift he considers 
•' of no high order, but a gift nevertheless," is certainly calculated to 
excite a smile. The same tone pervades the remarks which follow, 
from the pen of a Tmnsylvanian lady, whose account of her visit to the 
Vatican it has been tliought proper to give, from the information it 
contains, though it i^ written in a spirit with which few will be 
disposed to sympathise. 

*' We had hardly time to take even a glance at the objects pre* 
sented to our view," says Mrs* Paget, by birth Miss Wesselenyi, 
** when Mezzofanti entered, in conversation with two young Moors, 
and turning to us asked us to be seated. On me his fir^t appearance 
produced an unfavourable impression* His age might be about 
seventy ■ he was smali in stature, dry, and of a pale unhealthy look. 
His whole person was in monkey -like restless motion. We conversed 
together for some time. He speaks Hungarian well enough, aud his 
pronunciation is not bad. I asked hira from whom he had learned it ; 
he said, from the common soldiers at Milan. He had read the works 
of Kisfaludi and Csokonai, Pethe*s Natural History, and some other 
Hungarian books, bnt it seemed to me that he rather studies the 
words than the subject of what he reads. Some English being pre- 
sent, he spoke English with them very fluently and well ; with me he 
afterwards spoke French and German, and he even addressed me in 
Wallachian, but to my shame I was unable to answer* He asked if 
I knew Slowakian, In showing us some books, he read out from them 
in Ancient and Modern Greek, Latin and Hebrew. To a priest who 
was with us and who had travelled in Palestine he spoke in Turkish* 
I asked him how many languages he knew ? * Not many,' he 
replied, 'for I only speak forty or fifty.' Amazing incompre- 
hensible faculty ! but not one that I should in the least be tempted 
to ^tiYj ; for the empty unreflecting word- knowledge, and the inno- 
cently-exhibited small vanity with which he is filled, reminded me 
rather of a monkey or a parrot, a talking-machine or a sort of organ 
wound up for the performance of certain tunes, than of a being en- 

* Fleck} WisEcnschaftlklie R^iae, 1837, vol. i. p. 9B, &c. 
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dowed with reaaon. He can, in fact, only be looked upon as one of 
the curiosities of the Vatican. 

" At parting I took the opportunity of asking if he would allow 
me to present an Hungarian book to the Vatican library. My 
first care, at my hotel, was to send a copy of M. W.'s book, ' Bali- 
teletekrol,' 'On Prejudices,' to the binder, and a few days after- 
wards I took it, handsomely bound in white leather, to Mezzofiuati, 
whom I found in a hurry to go and baptize some Jews and Moors. 
As soon as he saw the book, without once looking into it, even 
to ascertain the name of the author, he called out, ' Ah ! igen sz6p ; 
igen sz§p munka. Sz^pen van bekotve. Aranyos, sz6p, sz6p, igen 
szep, igen koszonom,' (Ah ! very fine, very fine work, very finely 
bound. Beautiful, very fine, very fine ; thank you very much)/ and 
put it away in a bookcase. Unhappy Magyar volumes, never looked 
at out of their own country, but by some curious student of philology 
like Mezzofanti, and in their own country read by how few! *" 

The number of languages stated by Mrs. Paget (who surely might 
have studied the book * On Prejudices' with advantage) is the highest 
as yet mentioned, but in the work of an anonymous Russian tra- 
veller, entitled ' Letters from Rome,' there is a statement which, if 
taken as the narrator took it, is more extraordinary still : — 

" Twice I have visited this remarkable man, a phenomenon as yet 
unparalleled in the learned world, and one that will scarcely be re- 
peated unless the gift of tongues be given anew, as at the dawn of 
Christianity. Cardinal Mezzofanti spoke eight languages fluently 
in my presence : he expressed himself in Russian very purely and cor- 
rectly ; but as he is more accustomed to the style of books than that 
of ordinary discourse, it is necessary to use the language of books 
in talking with him for the conversation to flow freely. His passion 
for acquiring languages is so great, that even now, in advanced life, 
he continues to study fresh dialects ; he learned Chinese not long 
ago, and is constantly visiting the Propaganda for practice in con- 
versation with its pupils of all sorts of races. I asked him to give 
me a list of all the languages and dialects in which he was able to 
express himself, and he sent me the name of God, written with his 
own hand, in fifty- six languages, of which thirty were European, 
not counting their subdivisions or dialects, seventeen Asiatic, also 
without reckoning dialects, five African, and four American. In 
his person the confusion that arose at the building of Babel is anni- 
hilated, and all nations, according to the sublime expression of Scrip- 
ture, are again of one tongue. Will posterity ever see anything 
similar ? Mezzofanti is one of the most wonderful curiosities of 
Romef." 

During the latter years of the Cardinal, his singular powers were 
annually put to a public test. At the September examination of the 
pupils of the college of the Propaganda, the young missionaries of 
various coimtries are accustomed to deliver an oration, each in his 

* Olaszhoni es Schweizi Utazas. Irta Paget Janosn^ Wesselenyi Polyxena, 
1842, vol. i. p. 180, &c. 
t Rimskiya Pisma, 1846, vol. i. p. 144, &c. 
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native lani^ftge, and an opportunity is thus afforded^ unique m its 

I kind^ of hearing all tlie principal dialects of the worldi each spoken in 

[ perfection. At these meetings Mezzofaiiti was accustomed to attend 

I and converse with almost all the ^cholwrs, passing with equal ease 

from the dialects of the extreme west to tho&e of the extreme east^- 

JTom Irbh, which he epoke with fluency » to Chiae^e, which he was 

particularly fond of. 

One of these meetings ia described by Miss Mitford in the fol- 
lowing passage, on the authority of Dr. Baines, the Principal of the 
Koman Catholic college of Prior Park near Bath i — 

"He (Dr. Baines) gave a most amusing account of Cardinal Mex- 
Eofanti — a man in all but his marvellous gift of tongues as simple 
as an infant. ' I'he last time I was in Rome/ said he, ' we went 
together to the Propaganda, and heard speeches delivered in thirty- 
five or thirty-six languages hy converts of various nations. Amongst 
them were natives of no leas than tluree tribes of Tartars, each 
talking his own dialect. Iliey did not understand each other p but 
the cardinal understood them all, and could tell with critical nicety 
the points in which one jargon dijfered from the others. We dined 
together, and I entreated him, having been in the Tower of Babel 
all the morning, to let us stick to English for the rest of the day. 
Accordingly he did stick to English, which he spoke as fluently as 
we do^ and with the same accuracy cot only of grammar but of 
idiom* His only trip was in saying, * That was before the time when 
I remember/ instead of * before my time/ Once too I thought him 
mistaken in the pronunciation of a word. But when 1 returned to 
England,' continued Dr* Baines, ' I found that my w^ay was either 
provincial or old* fashioned, and that I was wrong and he was right. 
In the course of the evening his servant hrought a Welsh Bible 
which had been left for him. * Ah 1 * said he, ' this is the very thing, 
I wanted to learn Welsh.' Then he remembered that it was in all 
probability not the authorized version. ' Never mind,' he said, *1 
don't think it will do me any barm/ Six weekg after I met the 
cardinal and asked him how he got on with his Welsh ? ' Oh/ 
replied he, * I know it now, I have done with it*/ "* 

It must be added, that it sbould not be inferred from this state- 
ment that Mezzofanti could speak the language which he had thus 
acquired from a printed source. We have been told by Mr. lliomas 
Ellis of the British Museum^ a Welsh gentleman who saw him more 
than once in his later years, that he was quite unable to keep up or 
even to understand a conversation in the language of the Cymry* 
Mr. Ellis even felt certain that he could not read w^ith facility an 
ordinary book. 

Our list of testimonies has now extended to sufficient length to 
dispense with the necessity of pursuing it further. Let us examine 
the result* 

Cardinal Mezzofanti never, so far as is known, made a plain and 
serious statem«nt of how many languages he knew. His answer to 
Mrs. Paget, that he spoke ' forty or fifty/ appears to have been given 
* Misa Mi t ford's ' RcralkciLons of 2 LI t^rary L\k,' vol. u. p. SO 3. 
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in a jocular tone ; and in his note to the Russian traveller, he rather 
seems to have evaded the question than to have distinctly asserted 
that he understood fifty-six languages. The reason of his reticence 
in these cases may very probably have been, that to give a satis- 
factory answer to such an inquiry would have entailed upon him a 
necessity of detailed explanations and qualifications, such as he might 
not feel disposed to expend his time upon, in the case of a chance 
dialogue with a casual acquaintance, who after all might have re- 
ceived it in an uncandid spirit. But it is certainly unfortunate that 
he never appears to have put into writing once for all a distinct' 
account of his attainments, such as might have informed his contem- 
poraries and posterity of the real compass of his wonderful genius. 

It is well known that Sir William Jones left a paper in his own 
handwriting, in which he stated that he had given his attention to 
twenty-eight languages, ** eight studied critically/* " eight studied 
less perfectly, but idl intelligible with a dictionary," and " twelve 
studied least perfectly, but all attainable." There can be no doubt 
that if Mezzofanti had followed his example, he too would have felt 
the necessity of distributing the languages he knew into different 
classes on the same principle. The forty or fifty tongues which he 
had studied cannot all have been equally familiar. Some had been 
learned from books, some from the mouths of living instructors ; and 
even in the case of those which he must have had many opportunities 
of speaking, the difference appears to have made itself felt. 

Left as we are to ascertain the compass of Mezzofeoiti's powers 
from the unconnected reports of various persons, with none of whom 
he was on very intimate terms, the evidence of that kind which we 
possess is remarkably copious and strong. Unwilling as he appears 
to have been to state his own claims to the gigantic reputation which 
he enjoyed, he was never unwilling to aflford an opportunity of 
putting them to the proof. Whenever an occasion was offered of 
displaying his powers he eagerly embraced it — whether in attending 
the yearly meetings at the l^opaganda, or in receiving the shoals of 
foreigners who called on the librarian of Bologna or the Vatican, 
with each of whom he seems to have made it a point to speak in his 
own language. He was so ready to do this that he exposed himself 
to the charge of vanity ; while by avoiding it he would probably 
have subjected himself to the charge of imposture. From the position 
that he maintained and the society that he met, there can be i^o 
reasonable doubt that he was master of all the prominent idioms of 
Europe ; that he was also master of some of the most obscure and 
difiicult is shown with certainty by the evidence that has been pro- 
duced, llie testimony of Mrs. Paget, which is that of an unwilling 
witness, establishes most conclusively that he was well acquainted 
with Hungarian, an idiom so bristling with difiiculties, that her 
husband, a man of education and accomplishments, who lived for 
years in the countries in which it is spoken, avows that it bafiEled 
him. From circumstances like this it seems to have been inferred 
by the inconsiderate that all the obscure languages of Europe were 
at his command ; but though Mezzofanti might meet with Hungarian 
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and WallaeUian aoldiera in the hospital of Bologna, it would have 
been long ere he met with Welshmen or Icelanders ; and he was a 
prodigy, not a miracle. Rapidly und Ewely as he acquired a lan- 
guage which he had the means of acquiring, it was reqmaite to have 
something to work on. 

It has been said that Mezzofantl had a remarkahle faculty of 
putting together from the dhjecta membra of a language that he 
heard a few words of, a skeleton of its grammar. It 13 evident^ 
from what has heeo stated of his success with the language of the 
gipsies, then an unwritten jargon, that this must have been the case. 
One of the most surprising facts in his biography is the freedom from 
decay in his extraordinary powers that we trace in the narrative of 
his career. Age seems to have spared his memory and his energy 
together. Even when over seventy w^e are told of his engaging with 
ardour in the study of a fresh laoguage. Sir William Jones died at 
the age of forty- eight; Mezzofanti, with certainly euperior powers 
in his peculiar line, survived to seventy-four, and was a student to the 
last. From this alone we might be led to infer that he may have 
acquired the com maud of forty or fifty languages. 

That he was a linguist only aud not a philologist has heeu often 
etatedj and evidently with too much ju&tice. Had he possessed 
eveu ordinary powers of mind for the comparison of language and 
for inveitigations into its origin, the vast fund of materials at hia 
command would have enabled him to erect an edifice w^hich -would 
have stood conspicuous in the history of the science. Mezzofanti 
was not a ttask. To detect and explore the affiuities of cognate 
dialects, to point out their relations to each other and their place in 
the great family of human speech, was a task that he not only 
never accomplished, but never attempted* lu an age which w^as 
remarkable for the vaatness of its discoveries in the field of philology, 
the great linguist did absolutely nothing. 

As a man of general learning, Mezzofanti would appear to have 
held a respectable rank aud no more. He wrote no book, not even 
a dissertation. He has been accused of often repeating the same 
remarks in conversation, but it must be observed that he was con- 
tinnaliy meeting a round of fresh company who w^ere likely to put 
the same questions on the same topics, tmd in that case it would be 
unreasonable to expect any great variety in the answers. Mr>lbech 
describes him as well acquainted with the library under his charge, 
but there b no tiling to lead us to suppose him a second Magliabecchi* 
None of our informants^ it is to he observed, speak of his memory as 
remarkable in other points thsm that of language. Some of those 
who found him such a prodigy in that respect, evidently expected, it 
may almost be said required* that he should be so m other things, 
But with the happiest organization, the acquirement of even twenty 
or thirty languages cannot but require an expenditure of time and 
exertion which must operate as a bar to other studies. 

Lastly, it has been objected to Mezzofanti, that, after all, his range 
of command over the languagea which he spoke may have been very 
limited* To eitchange a few words on tiie common-places of an 
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ordinary visit-— to request a stranger to take a chair, to ask him 
what he thinks of Italy, or how long he purposes to remain in Rome 
— all this, it is said, might easily be done in English by an Italian, 
who would go to the bottom with the sailors in the first scene of the 
' Tempest.' There is certainly much in this, perhaps too much ; for 
it will apply not to Mezzofanti only, but to every one who speaks a 
foreign language ; and if it be really so easy to hold a short conver- 
sation, why is not the talent general ? Besides, it must not be for- 
gotten that, according to Dr. Baines's evidence, when the Cardinal 
was requested to keep to English, he did so for hours. 

On the whole, as we take leave of the name of Mezzofanti, we 
are bound to acknowledge that, so far as evidence extends, it is that 
of the greatest linguist the world has ever seen. On that account 
it has a claim to be held justly memorable in the annals of mankind. 
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Thomas Watts, Esq. in the Chair. 

The following works were laid on the table, presented by their 
respective authors : — 

'' Hien Wun Shoo, Chinese Moral Manners," by Sir John Davis ; 
and " Persian Chess, illustrated from original sources," by Nathaniel 
Bland, Esq. 

A paper was then read— 

" On Words fiindamentaUy connected with the notion of con- 
traction and formally referable to a Root Kbup or Kbuk." By 
Hensleigh Wedgwood, Esq. 

It sometimes happens tluit a relationship of very ancient standing 
may be established between words by an extensive chain of links, 
the connexion of each of which with its immediate neighbours cannot 
be doubted, though all resemblance between distant collaterals may 
be wholly lost, and it may often not be easy to p<Mnt out the primitive 
form whidi must be considered as the common ancestor. A good 
instance of such a series is exhibited in the numerous class of words 
which may be grouped around a root Kaup or Kbuk, signifying con- 
traction or drawing together, as exemplified in the Gael, crvp, to 
contract, shrink, shrivel, and the £. crook, to bend. 

From each of these modifications of the root a numerous progeny 
is reared by a few processes of ordinary application in the develop- 
ment of language. The vowel appears under the form of u, i, or a ; 
the final consonant runs through the entire series of the class to 
which it belongs, p, b,/, v, and w; k, g, ch (both guttural and pa- 
latal) ; a nasal is inserted before the final mute and sometimes alto- 
gether supersedes it ; the initial kr interchanges with gr, hr, r, wr, 
fir ; the r itself is exchanged for an /, or an « is prefixed in those 
dialects which favour the sound scr or schr. Thus every element of 
the root is successively subjected to variation, giving rise to an in- 
finite variety of words collaterally related to <aoh odier, but often 
wholly divested of all resemblance in sound or appearance. 

The development of ideas out of the radical sense of contraction 
is well exhibited in the OaeL crup, crub, and their derivatives. We 
have cn^, to contract, shrink, shrivel ; crupag or criopag, a wrinkle, 
fold, or plait ; erupadh, a contraction ; and in particular the cbovp, 
a disease of children in which life is endangered by a contraction of 
the windpipe ; crupach, crubach, or erioplaeh, one drawn together b^ 
bodily infirmity, a Cbipplk ; crub, a claw, a £&ng, the boss of a 
wheel, which maybe compared with the Gr. ypvwosy hooked, curved^ 
protuberant ; crub, to stoop, to crouch, and (as a creature in creeping 
has to draw his limbs together) to cbexp, Du. kruppen, kri^fr^ • 
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cruha^, a knot or thrum in weaving, indicating the origin of the 
It. fruppo, a knot, whence E. GROt)p, a collection of objecta brought 
together in a single point of view ; crubuint to creep, cringe, shrug 
the shoulders with cold \ cruban, a crouching attitude, ux\y crooked 
creature, a crab. The same development of ideas in the related 
tongues gives W. cruht crob, or crwh^ a round linnch, a swelling out; 
IsL kryppa, a hump on the back, whence kryppUlt a crookback, a 
cripple ; I&L kriupa, to crouch, to creep ; Fr, eroupirt to crouch, bow, 
go double (Cotgr.) ; Bret, vropa, to be stiffened with cold ; Isl, 
kroppnUf fcrokndt to be contracted or stiffened with cold; W. crabt 
a wrinkle; crebog, shrunk, withered; Bret* krabant O.-E. ceaple, 
a claw ; E. chab^ the e hell -fish, the creature in whluh the faculty of 
pinching and clawing is moat strikingly exemplified j also a wild 
apple, probably from its harsh, astringent taste, screwing up the 
mouth I CHABBFD, crooked » intricate, difficult ; IsL kreppa, to con- 
tract, to confine J krappr, naxrow, crooked; krapph a cramp- iron, 
iron for binding together ; and probably the Sw. kruhha^ G. krippe^ 
E. CAiBf a stall for the confinement of a beast, or a narrow Bleejnng- 
place confined within boards* It is to the vitality of this radical 
signification in theE. crib that the vigour of Shakespeare's expression, 
" cribb'd, cabin'd and confined/' is owning. 

The inversion of the r and u in the rndicEd crvb gives rise to the 
Lat. curvus, coavBD, from whence the Fr. courber may or may not 
be directly derived. From the latter we have to cues, to restraiiii. 
hold in, and sometimes to how or cringe : — 

For in the fatness of these pursy times, 

Virtue itself of vice must pardon beg, 

Yea curb and woo for leave to do him good, — Hamlet * 

The insertion of an ^ (as in grasp^ clasp, gctsp^ rasp, compared 
with gripe^ clip, gupe^ Fr. raper) gives Lat. cristptiSj ckjbp, curled ; 
It, crespa, a wrinkle; Fr. cr^u, curled; whence E. crape, a texture 
in which the entire surface Is gathered op into an infinity of little 
wrinkles, like w^ater crisped with a breeze. 

By far the most extensive application of the root crnp or grab, 
craff or grm^ with or without an initial s, is in the formation of 
words aigniiying some kind of action performed by the instrn- 
mentality of hooks or claws^ or anything used in an analogous 
manner. Thus we have W, cripio, Bret, krabisa, to scratch ; Bret, 
#crafia, to scratch, scrafb, steal ; ncrapa^ to seize, to snatch ; W. 
crapiOt It, grappare, Fr. gripper, vulgar E. to grah, to seize ; 
whence the frequentative to ohappli, and to grasp, a word of ana- 
logous formation, but of somewhat different application, with the 
Bret, krabisa, to aerate h, and with the Du, and G. gripsen, grapsen, 
krapsen, krapschejit to snatch, to catch, to steal. The Du, gryp- 
voghelj a bird of prey, from grgpcfij to orip^, to seize, reminds us of 
the Gr, ypv^, a gripe or griffon, but originally probably nothing but 
a bird of prey, corresponding to Lith, graibu^^ rapacious, from 
grebtif grmbyti, to seize, to grab. In G. greiffen, to seize, the/i 
passes into an^, as in W. craffu, to seize j cruff^ a brace or cramp-. 
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iron, a hook ; Fr. ttgrajfe, a clasp ; It. grtffio, a hook, graffiate, to 
scratch; Fr. ^T|^ff«, talons ; whence griffon, a fabulous animal with 
hooked beak and claws. The W. craf, claws (whence crafanet a 
claw, a crab-fish), crafio, yagrafu, to scrape, to scratch, lead us as 
well to the Fr. gravir, to climb, to mount by the clutching action of 
the hands, as to the Fr. graver^ to obaye or carve, corresponding 
to the G. graben, where the notion of scratching up the earth or 
scoring anything with the claws is extended to signify digging or 
carving with an appropriate tool. Hence G. grab, a oravb or pit 
for burying a corpse; grube, a pit, a ditch, and the Pl.-D. dim. gruppe, 
a little ditch, a obip ; E. oboove, a hollow slit graven in wood or 
the like ; to orub, to dig in the earth with an inefficient tool. In 
A.-S. grapianj Swiss krapen, kropen, groppen, to qbopb, the clawing 
action of the hands is applied, not for tiie purpose of seizing, but 
simply of ascertaining what is before us. 

llie transition from b or v to w gives the Du. and G. krauwen, 
krauen, to scratch; krauwel, a nail, claw, fleshhook. Hence G. 
krallen, claws, and kriUlen, to scratch, to gbawl, to draw oneself on 
by the hoddng action of tLe hands or claws. 

The frequentatives krabbein, grabbeln, and £. sorabblb, sobamblb, 
sgbavflb, are all used in senses closely allied, representing a repe- 
tition of the clutching or clawing action of the hands and nails. 
TheDu. has crabbelen, crabben, crauwen, ungrdbus 9Co(ptfre(Biglotton), 
to scrabble or scrawl, as David when '* he fained himself mad in 
their hands and serabled on the doors of the gate." To scramble, 
and in the north of England to scraffle, in It. fare alia grappa, is to 
struggle for anything, or to attain an end by clutching wit^ the 
handjB ; Du. ie grabbel werpen, to throw a thing to be scrambled for 
(Wachter). 

The Du. krabbelen is also used in the sense of our scbibblb or 
scrawl, to cover paper with scratches, bringing us to the sense of 
scratching or scoring as the primitive meaning of the Lat. scribo, 
which is indeed identical with the Gael, sgriob, to scratch, scrape, 
curry. It is probably from its scrabbling action that the haX. 
scarab€Biu derives its name ; and so characteristic is this kind of 
action of the beetle, that in Sp. the converse development of signi- 
fication has taken place, and from esearabajo, a beetle, has been 
formed escarabajear, to scrabble or scrawl, to scribble unmeaningly 
on pi^er, expressed in Fr. by a like analogy, faire des pieds die 
mouche. The Languedoc eacardbisse, a crawfish, explains the origin 
of the Fr. Scr^visse, of which the E. crawfish is a disguised cor- 
ruption. 

The G. krabbeln, to go on all fours, may be illustrated by the cor- 
responding expression in Breton, ' mond war he grabanou, literally, 
to go on his claws. The same signification is conveyed by the 
Danish kravle, showing the primitive sense of the £. obovbl to be 
creeping on the hands and knees. The Isl. equivalent grufla is 
used in the sense of groping in the dark ; the simple gru/a signifies 
to stoop, to bow down ; liggia i grufu, to lie face downwards, 
whence the O.-E gr<fof, prone, flat on the ground. 
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The mBertion of a n&ftal before the final j> giyea the roots crun^^ 
erimp, cramp t widely spread in the sense of curvature » contraction. 
We have Sw. krompen, bowed together; hrumpnu, to contract; 
£. cauMP, crooked In the Umb^i aa crump-footed, crump- should er^t 
In Gael, cmm^ Bret, kraummt Gr* krummt crooked, the intrusive 
nasal has absorbed the sound of the final mute. To ceumflb a 
texture is to compress it in irregular wrinkles ; a crumpled horn is 
a crooked horn. 

The sen^e of contraction is conveyed by the syllable crimp^ in the 
W. crimpiQ^ to pinch J Sw. krympa, Du* krimpeut to contract, and 
in the £* caiMP* To crimp cod is to cut it transversely for the sake 
€f allowing the fibres to contract ; to crimp a &ill, to draw it up in 
legular pleata or folds » Then as that which i& under the infiuence 
«f a contractile force offers a proportional resistance to action having 
a tendency to smooth it out» crimp acquires the sense of arisp (in 
ivbich the same development of meaning has taken place), rigid in 
te^sture. The same meaniog is as frequently expressed by the syl- 
lable cramp t as in ^* cramp, an involuntary muscular contraction ; to 
cramp t to press upon one, confine one for room ; Du. krumpe, a hook 
or buckle ; Fr* crampon, a cramp4ron or iron used for holding to- 
gether. As we have seen crump pass into Celtic and G. krumm^ so it 
aeems that crump is related to the Dan. kramme, to presa together, 
to CKAM \ Du, krumme^ a holdfast ; krammekent a buckle » The 
adoption of an initial s gives E. scaiMPi to straiten, deal sparingly^ 
.and as an adjective, contracted, scanty j and shrimp, anything small 
of its kind, and in particular the shell- fi«h so called as a creature of 
diminutive size as compared with lobsters, ^c, or indeed with almost 
any creature used for food. In A,-S» scrymmarij to dry up, to wither, 
0}ecause things commonly contract in losing moiaturei) we have 
another instance of the absorption of the final p in the sound of the 
intrusive nasals The Du* schrompe, schrompele, G, achrumpfde^ a 
wrinkle, bring us very near the E. sheivkl (G- verschrumpfen)^ a 
firequenlativCi of which the simple form may be seen in the GaeJ. 
Bgreubh, to dry up, crack with drought. In the same way the Bret. 
scrampa, to crawl, exemplifies the positive form of the E. scramhie. 

The degradation of the primitive ir, through Ar, to a simple r, and 
thence to wr^ fr^ may be seen in E. crumple or cbimplb, A,-S. 
krympethi Du. rompe^ rimpe, rompei, rimpch a wrinkle (Kil.J, E, 
EUMPLfip to throw a te:K:ture into irregular folds; eibcfls, a wrinkle 
(crympelle or rympeUet ruga, Promptorium,) ; O.-E, fauMPLS, a 
wrinkle; or again in Kilian's krimp^neusciit naribus in rugas cootractia 
irridere ; G. rumpfcn (das maul oder die nase iiber etwas), to scorn 
a thing (Ludwig) ; Kilian's wrimpen or wrempen^ oa diatorquere ; 
and E. prump, to iout, jeer, or mockp to frizzle up the nose as m 
derision (Bailey)* 

The G. rumpfeHt Bavarian rimp/ent to contract, shrink^ curl, cracky 
corresponds to E. rivbi., as schrumpfd to shrivel. The E. rifplk, 
applied to the surface of water crisped by the wind or current, is a 
mere variation of rimple without the nasal. The substitution of / 
for j^i of which we have seen so many inttoncei in the foregou 
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series, gives Kilian's rw/ffel, a wrinkle ; rw/ffeUn, to wrinkle, to 
furrow ; corresponding to the £. bufflb, to raise the surface of a 
thing in alternate hollows and eminences ; ruff, rufflb, a collar 
or fnll standing out in deep plaits. 

The instances of the loss of an initial k or g before r are abundant. 
We have W. crab, Venetian rapa^ a wrinkle ; lith. graibus, W, 
rheihus, rapacious; and it thus becomes exceedingly difficult to 
separate lAt. rapio and its numerous progeny in modem Europe 
from the series of which gripe and grasp form part. The Italian 
has grampa, a nail or claw ; rampa, a clutch or paw ; rampo, a hook, 
and the augmentative rampone, corresponding to the Fr. crampon^ a 
cramp-iron. From rampa, a paw, is formed rampare, to paw like a 
lion, to RAMP, and Fr. ramper, to creep, to climb. To romp is 
another pronunciation of the same word applied to clumsy play, in 
which the action of the hands is compared to that of an animal's 
paws. 

In like manner the It. has both graffio, a hook ; graffiare, to scratch ; 
and raffio, a hook or drag ; raffare, Co seize ; arraffare, arraffiare, 
arrappare, and arrampignare, to seize, to snatch, to tear with hooks. 
The corresponding Teutonic forms are O. raffen, to scrape together ; 
rau/en, rup/en, to pluck; Du. ruppen, rukken, to strip, to pluck; 
Pl.-D. repen, reppen, repeln ; G. riefeln, to ripplb flax, to diraw it 
through a wooden or iron comb (in G. raufe) for the purpose of 
stripping off the heads of seeds; F1.-D. rapen, to scrape things 
hastily together ; rappen, rapsen (parallel with grapsen), to pluck 
hastily. The Fr. raper signifies to scrape, answering to Bret, scrapa^ 
as romper to scrampa. The insertion of an « as in grasp, gasp, gives 
It. raspa, £. rasp, a coarse file. Parallel with G. raffen. It. raffare, 
the Fr. has raffler, to scrape, to scratch, to sweep all away (Cotgr.), 
whence a rafflb, a sweepstakes, originally a game at dice at which 
a certain throw swept the board : also, to riflb, to strip one forcibly 
of his possessions. Faire une raffiade, to gripe, seize hastily, to 
rifle (Cotgr.). The riflino of a gun-barrel must be explained from 
the notion of scoring or scratching ; G. reife, a stripe or streak ; 
Pl.-D. riefeln, to make strokes or fuirows, to flute a column or rifle 
a gun. Du. rijve, a rake, a rasp, an instrument for scoring or 
scratching the earth, for wearing down metal or wood by a series of 
scratches; riioen, to rake, to scrape, to rub ; G. reihen ; Pl.-D. riven\ 
Sw. rifvoa, to scratch, to tear, to wear, to pluck, to scrape, to card 
wool» to RivB or tear asunder (whence rift, a cleft). 

The parallel series with an initial sk or sch comprises Du. sckrahhen, 
to scrape, to shave, to score ; schrabbe, a scratch, a wound ; schraeffen, 
schraeffeien, to scrape, to sweep ; schrobben, to scrape, to shave, to 
rub, to SCRUB ; Sw. skrapa, to rake, to scratch, to rub, to scrape ; 
skrubba, to rub, whence skrubbel, a wool card^ and skrubbla^ to card 
or scRiBBLB wool; Gkiel. sgriob, to scrape, rub off the surface, 
scratch, score, curry, grate, lay waste. 

[To be continued.] 
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Professor Maldbn in the Chair. 

The Secretary wished to call the attention of the memhen present 
to a subject which had, on several occasions, been mentioned at the 
meetings of the Society. It had often been referred to, as matter 
for regret, that other Societies which in point of tune had preceded 
their own, and which were formed with similar, or nearly similar ob- 
jects, had brought their labours to a close, without leaving any record 
of those labours, or at least any which was easily accessible. It seemed 
desirable, on several accounts, to possess such a record. Without 
it, the history of English scholarship could hardly be considered as 
complete ; and there was danger, lest in subsequent inquiries ques- 
tions might be opened which had already been sufficiently inves- 
tigated. The members therefore of the Philological Socie^ would 
be pleased to hear, that with respect to one Society, to which many 
of them once belonged, they had now the means of supplying the 
want complained of. The Secretary had received the following 
communication from the Master of Trinity : — 

« Trinity Lodge, Cambridge, Feb. 6, 1852. 

" My dear Sir, — You are aware that an Etymological Society was 
formed at Cambridge, at a period a little previous to the establishment 
of the Philological Society in London. Many of the original mem- 
bers of the latter Society are aware of the existence of the former, 
from having taken a leading part in its proceedings ; but some ac- 
count of the plans and some specimens of the labours of the Ety- 
mological Society of Cambridge may not be without interest for the 
members of the Philological Socie^ in general : and the office of 
drawing up such a memorandum of the Cambridge Society appears 
to devolve upon me more especially, inasmuch as the papers contri- 
buted by the members of that Society, except so far as they have been 
used for publication, remain in my hands. 

" The first mode of proceeding of the Etymological Society was to 
designate certain Classes of words, marked by some peculiarity in 
their relation or history ; and to assign one of these Classes to each 
member of the Society, with the injunction to collect as many 
specimens as he could of the Class, and to produce them at the next 
or some succeeding meeting of the Society. I will mention some of 
these Classes and some of the examples which we collected ; but I 
must also observe, in justice to the Society, that these Classes were 
fixed upon mainly as means of marking out a definite portion of work 
for each member, and of providing interesting subjects of etymolo- 
gical discussion and research. We were well aware that our Classes 
were not philosophically framed, nor coordinated according to sound 
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philological views ; but they served to bring together words which 
had something in common as to their structure or historical relation; 
and we conceived that when we had in this way acquainted our- 
selves with the derivation and history of many separate words, we 
might arrange them in some more philosophical manner afterwards. 
We knew too that the assignment of any word to its place in one of 
our Classes was but one step in the deduction of its pedigree, and 
required other steps in order to complete the etymological story of the 
word ; but besides that we held one step made to be something done, 
we found that the appropriation of a word to such a Class generally 
le;^ to a thorough investigation of the history of the word, so far as 
our knowledge of languages enabled us to go. 

** Any examples which I can give of the words which we thus 
classified must now appear to great disadvantage, in consequence of 
the progress which philology in general, and English etymology in 
particular, has since made. Many of the words which we then 
fastened upon as showing the most remarkable etymological features, 
to us then new and entertaining, have since been pointed out to 
public notice, especially by the members of your Society ; and thus 
our speculations have lost their novelty. And in many cases. Classes 
of words which depend on the relations of languages, have been col- 
lected by more recent philologers in a far more complete and philo- 
sophical manner than we, most of us then beginners in the study of 
etymology as a definite pursuit, could accomplish. It must be un- 
derstood, then, that I offer these examples rather as belonging to the 
history of the Etymological Society, than as contributions which 
are worthy of the Philological Society. 

** The following were, I think, all the original members of the 
Etymological Society. The late Thomas Shelford, John Lodge, 
Hugh James Rose, Henry Coddington, John Wordsworth, James 
Kennedy, and William Sidney Walker ; the present Archbishop of 
York, Bishop of St. David's, and Bishop of Manchester ; the Master 
of Downing College, Archdeacon Hare, Mr. Romilly, Professors 
Chevallier, Maiden, and Jeremie, the Rev. Mr. Gwatkin, Mr. Henry 
Rose, and Mr. Riddell ; and the present writer. 

" Some of our Classes depended upon the relations of the several 
languages from which the English is derived ; thus it being under- 
stood that the portion of English which is derived from Saxon is, 
for the most part, also connected with German, it was thought 
interesting to pick out words which are exceptions to this; and 
thus we had — 

Class I. Saxon-English words which are not German. 
Thus we have little (A.-S. lytel), which is not a German word 
except in certain dialects. 
look {A.'S, Ionian), 
^dust (A.-S. dust: if this be not connected with L. adustus). 
(admonish, A.-S. amanian, obviously is L.) 
worse, worst (A.-S. wyrs, wyrrest). 
quash (A.-S. cwysan). 
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Again, the greater part of French roota are Latin, but still a con- 
siderable number are German ; it was thought desirable to collect 
these ; hence we had — 

Class II. German-French words. 

trinquerCQ, drinken). 

souper (G. suppe). 
Others are Latin adopted into French from German ; as — 

lansquenet (G. lanzknecht). 

bivouac (G. hewwhen). 

Others exist in Italian as well as French and the Northern lan- 
guages, and may be called 

Class III. Non-Latin Italian words ; such are — 
brave Tit. bravo, G. brav), 
goum rit. gonud). 
grate (It. grata), 
cuff (it, schiaffo), 
a stang (It. stanga, a bar). 
coach (It. cocchio), 
buih (It. busco). 
to mutiny (It. ammutinarst), 
to grapple (It. aggrappare). 
to sguat (It. acguattarsi). 
knuckle (It. nocca). 
rock (It. rocca). 

skirmish (It. schermire, Fr. escrimer), 
broth (It. brodo), 

scot, pay the scot (It. pago lo scotto), 
to trench (It. trinciare). 
to sconce (It. sconciare), 
muck (It. mucchio, a heap). 
feud (It. feudo). 
fee {It. fio). 

Other English words have been more clearly adopted from the 

Southern European languages, and form 

Class IV. English words from Italian, Spanish, &c. ; as— - 

From Italian : bagnio, broccoli, maccaroni, vermicelli, ledger, novel, 
scavenger ? scamp ? cash ? junket ? 

From Spanish : armada, embargo, fandango, junta, balustrade, caval- 
cade, esplanade, parade, marmalade, squadron, Creole, mulatto, negro, 
ombre, castanet, chocolate, cocoa, cape (of a coat), lemon, citron, 
tamborine, xebec. 
I find also the following words mentioned by the member to whom 

this Class was committed ; but I will not maintiun their Spanish 

origin without further research : — 

aboard, bark, buoy, carrach, galley, pendant, pinnace, polacre, scuttle, 
sheet (rope), shore (prop), stopper, barrack, casemate, cork. 
Several other classes of this kind were designated, but the above 

may serve as a sufficient exemplification of their scheme. 

82 
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Other Classes were founded upon something more special in the 
history of the word ; as — 

Class V. Words derived from names of places or nations. 

A.-S. chestnut, castanea, from Castania in Asia Minor. 

currant, from Corinth. 

peach, persica mala (It. per sice), from Persia. 

pheasantf phasianus, from the river Phasis. 

damask, of colour, from the Damascus rose. 

damask, of figured work, from the Damascus hlade. 

also damson plums, namely Damascene, 

calico, cloth from Calicut. 

china, porcelain from China. 

landau, berlin, carriages introduced at those cities. 

cordwainer, from Cordovan leather. 

spaniel, a Spanish dog. 

(tureen^ appears as if from Turin, hut is really terrine, an earthen 
vessel.) 

(So mantua, most familiar in mantua-maker^ appears as if from 
the Italian city, but is really manteau. Yet the perversion has be- 
come classical by the application of the line, *' Mantua vse miserce 
nimium vicina Cremona \ " when the lady's r^be swept down 
the fiddle.) 

This Class is much more numerous than might at first be supposed. 
The member to whom the collection of such examples was committed 
related that on putting his hand to his neck, in a mood of etymo- 
logical meditation, he found he had got hold of three cases ; for in 
cambric muslin cravat, the first word is from Camhray, the second 
from Mosul in the East, the third from the Croats, who appeared in 
Europe at first with some peculiar scarf tied about their necks. 
(Though Ihre says cravat or crahat is certainly a Teutonic word, 
from craw, the neck, and wad, cloth. — Richardson.) 

Another Class of the same kind is 

Class VL Words derived from names of jiersons. 

These have generally at first an intentional reference to the proper 
name from which the word is derived ; but in the course of time the 
term becomes a common name. Such is the case with the words 
epicure, from Epicurus; platonic affection, from Plato. In more 
modem times such words become frequent ; such for instance are 

Names of carriages, from the inventors : a stanhope^ a tilbury^ a 

dennet, a brougham. 
Articles of food : sandwich, bechamelle, maintenon cutlets. 
Articles of dress : spencer (a short coat), sevignd, a forehead jewel, 

Wellington (boots), roquelaure. 

Other such terms are mansarde, a kind of roof, from the name of 
the architect ; martinet, from a disciplinarian officer of Louis XIV, 
(see Voltaire's Louis XIV.) ; macadamized (roads). But these names 
are often transient. Many occur in the poems of Pope and Gay, for 
instance, which are now obsolete. 
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Several Classes of words were selected according to the subject to 
which they belonged or alluded ; as— 

Class VII. Ecclesiastical words from Greek or Latin : — 
bishop, church, priest, alms, deacon ; pfingst, Gkrm. ; pentecdte, Fr. 

(vevreicoffrjy) ; caresme, Fr. (quadragesima) ; charity (carUas) ; 

parable (wapafioXji) ; whence palabra, Sp., pardle, Fr. 

Many of these words are much contracted and distorted in form, 
as having been derived in rude and illiterate times. 

Class VIII. Medical words from Greek and Latin ; 

Meaning, of course, such as are in common, not merely technical 
use ; such are — 

melancholy t cholera, colic, quinsey, hysterics, hypochondriac, megrim, 
rickets^ palsy, paralysis, apoplexy ^ imposthume, emrods, phthisic 
or tisick, tympany, dropsy, sciatica, catarrh, diarrhaa, diabetes, 
dysentery, arthritic, styptic, phlegm, treacle; animal spirits (a 
remnant of the Cartesian doctrines). 

Many of these words have a curious history of opinions belonging 
to them, which I will not now dwell upon. 

Many other classes derived from their subjects might be made, as 
Class IX. Astrological and alchemical terms :*- 

mercurial, martial, jovial (hence jolly), saturnine^ aspect, disastrous, 
UUstarred, ascendancy, influence, sphere of action, alembic, de- 
fecated, dephlegmated, quintessence, exorbitant, caput mortuum, 
noble metals. 

Class X. Hawking terms : — 
quarry, to imp his wings, lure, retrieve, reclaim, haggard, highflyer, 

rifle (verb). 
A Class was formed of words which had in their origin a reference 
to some ancient custom, or opinion, or metaphor. 

Class XI. Words implying ancient customs : — 
contemplate, consider (words fromRoman augural practices) ; cah" 
mity (a beating down of standing com) ; tribulation (a thrashing) ; 
stipulation (an agreement made with the use of straws as a for- 
mality); prevaricate (to walk on unequal legs); these are 
agricultural allusions ;^~person (persona, a mask with a voice- 
hole in it). 

It happens in several cases that from one word in some other 
language (for instance, Latin), have come two different words in 
English, at different times and by different roads ; these we called — 

Class XII. Bifurcating etymologies ; 
from ratio, reason and ration. 
from /actio, fashion and faction, 
from potio, poison and potion, 
from prehensiOf prison and prehension, 
from fides, faith and fidelity. 
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from advocation advowBon and advocacy, 
from redemption ransom and redemption, 
from lectio^ lesson and fnslection. 

We also made a considerable collection of cases in which a word 
had been in some way modified in consequence of an erroneous 
opinion as to the meaning or analogy of some part of it. lliese we 
called 

Class XIII. False etymologies ; and these might be variously 
subdivided. I send them to you as they stand in our old paper : — 

1. Instances in which a word not compounded of significant En- 
glish elements has had some part transformed so as to have some 
reference or supposed reference to its meaning. 

FROM WE HAVE 

chauss4e (via calciata, which is causey, causet&ay, as if it were 

from calv) derived from way. 

icrhisse (which is from Kapa^s) crAjfish, 

wermuth. Germ wormwood. 

wUhchenusSfOterm. (a foreign nut) tvall nut. 

castaneoy Lat. ; chastaigne, Fr. . . chest nut or chess nut. 

veste. Fr.. combined with coat . . /««'«' «ft. «« ^^ '«>°> clothingthe 

1 waist. 

iatema I lantAom, as if because made with 

\ horn. 

centre danse country dance. 

another guise another guess, 

'"pS) °! T"''"^!'^. ^""^'^ } ^^' °^ Yorkshire. 
hUrte of oak (hardest part), G.. . heart of oak. 
hausenhlas (the bladder of the fish um^lass, as if from its transpa- 
hasen or huso)^ G rency. 

,.,«.« ;i«.arrf(playedforsequins)^^'^^^^ - 

guelguechose I ^^'^^^^^^s. as if things to be used 

* ^ * * L contemptuously. 

toilette twilight (so written by Evelyn). 

mllades (which is from oculus). . illiads (Merry Wives of Winds.). 

berheris, Lat barberry. 

brautigam, G bridegroom. 

.^ . f belirj, as if from containing the 

^ \ bells. 

coat cards (having painted coats) ( ~"/".' '^\»^ ^ because they are 
^ ° '^ ^ \ kings and queens. 

shuttle cork shuttle cock, as if from its flying. 

mahler stock, G. (painter's stick) maul stick. 

r&mem nimmers, as if intended for rum. 

0;^»»^^ / w'mame, as if the name by which 

surname < „ , ■' 

(^ sirs are called. 

. . f moral (Shaksp.), a strong resem- 

\ blance. 
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FROM WE HATB 

renegai, (renegare) | ^j^^ ^^ 

saint foin (a kind of grass) .... sand fine, as if from the soil. 

r to soil cattle (to feed them with- 

saoul (satiated) < in ddors), as if from the ma- 

L nure they produce. 
racaille (from race. Menage.) . . rake hell. 

bocagewalk f Airrf-cai^e walk as if bird-cages 

^ \ were hung there. 

coutelas (a cutlass) curtal axe, as if it were an axe. 

ambergris amber^reo^e. 

verd de gris v^xAigrease. 

billiards ball yards (in some old writers). 

porlionist,, magUtri j^" Oxfold!*' ** ^''*°" ^°"^^' 

buffetier beefeater. 

Leather hall Leadenh^Xl, 

abominable I ^^^^^^^^^^ (^^ Shakspear's time) 

\ as if from homo. 

ta-fung, Chinese, a great wind. . typhoon, as if from rw^iav, Ghr. 

bow-sprit ^o/^-sprit, as if like a bolt. 

jeu harpe (a toy harp^ Jew*s harp; (some BSiyjaws harp). 

aufruhr (insurrection) uproar, as if tip and roar. 

The like cases occur in Scotch :— 
necessity ite^cfcessity, as if from need. 

petitsgatelsOrttUc^e.) {^t^^' sS'S).^''*'"'""' '" 

Many names of plants have been transformed in this way : — 

dent de leon dandylion. 

girofle (kapvoi^vWoy, Gr.) .... gilly yfow^r, July flower. 

quatre saisons (rose) quarter sessions rose. 

giresol (artichoke) Jerusalem artichoke. 

asparagus sparrow grass. 

rosmarinus rosemary. 

sceleratus (ranunculus) celery -leaved ranunculus. 

pyrethrum Bertram (a herb). 

Benzoin herb Benjamin. 

caruon (jcapvoi) carrau^ay. 

2. Instances where some part of the word has been made signi- 
ficant but not appropriate. 

FROM WE HATE 

salpetra h^t-peter. 

saliere (for salt) salt-ce//ar. 

hausmann (hou9e-man) husband. 

umverstand tf»(2erstanding. 

Chartreuse Charter -house. 
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FROM WB HAVE 

belle et bonne belly»bone. 

weissager (soothsayer) mae^acre. 

genevre (Juniperus) geneva. 

Janitor e or Jaune dorie John Dory, 

epina bifida (a disease) Spanish beefeater, 

V , , r to a cow*8 thumb (exactly ; 

^^««"""'»' 1 Skinner). ^ 

easamatta casemate. 

enseigne ancient (Pistol). 

Seyeral sign-post designs haye been changed into strange phrases : 

Catharine-wheel made into cat and wheel. 

ask (ax) and get axe and gate, 

chat fiddle cat and fiddle (?). 

bacchanals bag o' nails, 

God encompass us (motto) .... goat and compasses, 

Boulogne mouth (harbour) bull and mouth, 

belle sauvage bell and savage (Spectator). 

golden boot goat and boot. 

Names of places have been transformed in the same way : — 

Godalming Godly man (so in Pepys). 

Leighton^le-Morthen (Yorkshire) Lightning -in-the-moming, 
Cockbum's path (E. Lothian) . . coppersmith. 

Collis artoreus (near ^t^for,) {^"^t^'^^^^^^.^X'^ 
Cloister court (Blackfriars) .... Gloster court. 
Gritstone stairs (Lincoln) Grecian stairs. 

Transformed words in other Languages : — 
Similar peryersions occur in other languages ; thus in German — 

wermuth was originally, according to Adelung, wormwood or worm- 
wort, the plant being a medicine used against worms. 

handschutf which seems so clearly to describe a glove {handshoe), ib 
perhaps a word formed by talcing advantage of a casual resem- 
blance. The old word is handske ; in Low Latin it is wantuw^ 
gwantus, gantus. Probably however the word hant or hand is at 
the root of these forms. Gands therefore are not derived from the 
town of Gand, but the converse. 

leumund, calumny, connected with verleumden, and with the Isl. /itc- 
man, to call ; A.-S. hlem ; £ng. claim ; Lat. clamare and calum- 
niari, is spelt as if it had something to do with mund (mouth) ; 
and hence has been explained to mean ' in der Leute mund bringen' 
(to bring a person into the people's mouth). 

pastinaca (parsnip) became pfingstemBkel, as if it had something to 
do with Whitsuntide (^Pfingst). 

UerpoireXiyoy, rock parsley, became Pe^ersilie in German, and then 
Peterlein and Peterling. 
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Maulwerf, a mole, is not from maul (a mouth), but from moll, 
mould, and werfen, to throw (Adelung). The provincial English 
name of the animal therefore, mouldewarp, is correct. 

Other examples in Oerman : 

Distag (Tuesday) .... becomes dienstag, as if from dienst, sendee. 

carbuncultts, Lat kar/ifn^e/,a8iffTom/tfnAe,aspark. 

ueberglaube aderglaube. 

turnois, Fr iMxnwesen, as if from wesen, being. 

eyelid (£ng.) with auge augen lied, as if from lied, a song. 

L /T? \ '4.x. f BMsenbraun, as if from braun, 

eyebrow (Eng.) with auge | |^^^^ 

avanture abent^ever, as if from M^k^, dear. 

gr^Ha{RUtia) ^gra^nd^J hor^ grau bund. 

In French : 
From our phrase to soil cattle, which seems to be derived from the 
French saoul, satiated, they have formed assoler, as if it came from 

80L 

Apertuisane, a weapon (from pertundere ?), was made into partisane, 

""is made choux croute, as if from 
choux nnd croute. The cabbage 
(kraut, choux) is transferred 
from one syllable to the other, 
and the bread put in gratu- 
_ itously. 

panacea (a herb) ^pensie, a thought. 

carbuncultts escar&otic/e, as if boucle. 

In Italian, 
The Porta del Popolo at Rome is properly the gate of the poplars, 
San Oreste is said to have derived his existence from the mountain 

Soracte, by a mistake of the written word S. Oracle. 
Saint Veronica, similarly a transposition of the letters of Vera Icon, 

the venerated representation of the true image of the Saviour's 

face. 
Demorgorgon is said to be a corruption of the Platonic Demiurgos. 

In Latin, the assidui, those who paid an as (ab asse dando), were- 
sometimes written adsidui, 

edepol, ecastor, (from 'ita me deus Pollux, ita me Castor,' like 
mediuS'^diuB, mehercule,) are often spelt adepol, acastor, as if 
compounded of ades, 

postumus was written posthumus^ as if from post and humus. 

the ger falcon (geier falke, geier a vulture) was in Low Latin called 
^yrofalco. 

In Greek, 

From Jerusalem they have formed lepoo'oXv/ioc, as if it were com- 
pounded with the adjective lepos. 



sauer kraut (sour cabbage) ,, .,< 
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AcKiftfji'tj seems to be formed from a and Itafiairu, as if it were im- 
passnblc ; but the name comes from the river Adiab or Zab, 

fiovTvpoy, butter, seems to mean cow cheese; but is an original 
Scythian word according to Hippocrates. 

garunfel (Arab.) spice Kapvo<^v\\ov, as if from ^vXXov. 

" Some of our speculations were inserted in the Philological Mu- 
seum, which was published at Cambridge in 1832 and 1833. Among 
these I may mention an article On English Adjectives, by the present 
writer, and articles On the Names of the Days of the Week, and On 
English Orthography^ which the initials J. C. H. easily enable an 
etymological reader to refer to their author. I may also point out in 
the same work an article On English Diminutives, signed G. G. L«, 
and one On English Praterites, signed J. M. K., whose authors, I 
think, allowed us to regard them as our fellow-labourers. A con- 
siderable portion of additional matter was printed from the MS. of 
the author of the paper on English Orthography, but has not yet 
been published. 

'• I might mention some others of the speculations of our Etymolo- 
gical Society ; but though, as I have said, they were very instructive 
ifor us at that period, they have been superseded in a great degree by 
what has been done since by philologers, and especially by the 
members of the Philological Society. In particular we had a grand, 
but I fear hopeless, scheme of a new Etymological Dictionary of the 
English language ; of which one main feature was to be that the 
three great divisions of our etymologies, Teutonic, Norman, and 
Latin, were to be ranged under separate alphabets. 

** I must beg very sincerely your indulgence and that of the So- 
ciety for the defects of the speculations which I thus venture to 
communicate to them through you ; and I am, my dear Sir, 

*' Yours very truly, 

" To Edwin Guest, Esq.*' " W. Whewell." 

The reading of this paper was followed by a long and interesting 
conversation as to the best mode of promoting the objects of English 
scholarship. It was suggested that an organization of labour, such 
as was adopted in the Etymological Society of Cambridge, promised 
advantages that could not be expected from the isolated efforts of 
. individuals ; and the impression seemed very general, that a more 
systematic investigation of our language might lead to a much more 
satisfactory knowledge of its peculiarities. 
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P. J. Chabot, Esq. in the Chair. 

Two Pamphlets on the Gond Language, by the Rev. J. C. Driberg 
and the Rev. H. J. Harrison, were laid on the table. Presented by 
F. H. Dickenson, Esq. 

A paper was then read — 

'* On Words fundamentally connected with the notion of con- 
traction and formally referable to a Root Kaup or Kbuk :" (con- 
cluded). By H. Wedgwood, Esq. 

The words in our language which may be traced to the root h'uk 
are hardly less numerous than those of which the syllable krup was 
shown to be the basis in a former part of the present paper, and tlie 
essential identity of the roots in the two cases is witnessed by the 
perpetual correspondence of analogous forms in either series. 

ITie root appears in its original form in most of the European 
languages in the sense of what is bent, hooked, drawn back upon 
itself, as in E. crook, a hook, bending in linear extension; Pol. 
kruk, W. crwg, a hook ; Isl. krokr, a crook or comer ; Sw. krok, a 
hook, clasp, paw of a beast ; Gael, crog, a clutch, a claw, a paw ; 
Du. kroke, a bending, plait, wrinkle, curl. The diminutive extant 
in the Norwegian krbkle, Pl.-D. kriikel, a ciurl; kriikeln, kriillen, 
to curl, illustrate the formation of E. curl through the O.-E. crulL 
In the Fr. croc, a hook, and its derivatives crochet^ a small hook, 
a crochet; accrocher, to grasp or catch at as with a hook, to 
ENCROACH, we SCO the passage of the guttural k into the palatal ch, 
a frequent source in our language of double forms and synonyms 
of more or less modified significations. The Sc. crouchie an- 
swers to E. crook-back. To crouch is to crook oneself together 
as for the purpose of concealment or under the influence of fear 
or cold, and is parallel with Fr. croupir, s'accroupir of the labial 
series. In Isl. both forms are extant, krokna and kroppna, to be con- 
tracted or stiffened with cold. The implement first used for the 
support of a lame man was doubtless a crook or hooked stick, but 
when a peculiar form of support was contrived for that purpose, the 
original crook grew into the E. crutch, G. kriicke. It. croccia, 
gruccia. 

In Lat. crtix, the term is applied to a crook of which the bent end 
is not only drawn down towards the limb of the staff, but is brought 
over to the other side. The crook then becomes a cross, the ss of 
which arises from the Fr. pronunciation of a?, as in Brussels from 
Bruxelles. From Fr. croiXf croiser, we have also crusade ; crosier; 
to cruise, to sweep over a district crossing backwards and forwards, 
as co];^trasted with sailing direct to a certain destination. 

VOL. V. T 
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There is no reason why the Gr. Kpucos, a ring, a link, also a hook 
or anything curved, should he regarded as an inversion of the ordi- 
nary KipKos, The extensive range of the root kruk (easily passing 
into krik) in the sense of curvature, argues strongly in favour of 
the originality of the first-mentioned form. The same inversion 
which has transformed the O.-E. crud and crvll into curd and curl 
would then give the Gr. KipKos and the Lat. circa, circum, and the 
diminutive cir cuius, a circle. 

From KpiKos to the Isl. kringr, a whirl, a ring, the passage is easy, 
and on the supposition of their radical identity, the Sw. and Dan. 
prep, omkring, around, would he in form an exact inversion of the 
Lat. circum. The same formal modification of the root appears in 
E. CRINGE, to bow down, to shrink from injury; O.-E. cringle, a 
wrinkle (parallel with Sw. kringla, a circle, and with crimple, crumple^ 
of the labial series) ; Du. kronkel, a bend, winding, curl ; kronkeU 
wronkel, intricate, involved, equivalent to E. crincum-crancum, in 
which the passage of the vowel from an i to an a is well illustrated. 
The E. CRANKLE is explained by Bailey to go in and out, winding 
about. To CRANK is to cramp, press upon, confine : — 

See how thia river comes me cranking in^ 
And cuts me from the best of all my land 
A huge half moon. — Hen. IV. part 1. 

A crank in machinery is a handle bent at right angles for turning a 
wheel. The same word in W. and Breton signifies a crab, the type 
of all that is crooked and tenacious in action. Hence the It. gran^ 
chio, a crab, also a holdfast or cramp-iron, showing the constant equi- 
valence of crank and cramp. 

The Isl. kringr, or in some dialects of that language kringr., A.-S. 
hring, Dan. and E. ring, exhibit the degradation of the initial kr 
through hr to a simple r, which again adopts a preceding w in Du. 
wringen (parallel with wrimpen, wrempen, of the labial series), to 
WRING, to turn forcibly upon itself, to compress, to pinch. Hence 
WRONG, twisted, turned aside from the right, a word formerly used 
as synonymous with crooked in the ordinary sense, as witnessed by 
the translation in the Promptorium, * crooked or wrong, curvus,' but 
now applied only in the metaphorical sense to designate what is not 
adapted to attain a definite end, that end, when the word is used 
without qualification, being the satisfaction of the moral judgement. 
The sense of twisting is further developed in the Du. wronck, a coil, 
a wreath ; wronckel, a twist, a wrinkle ; Dan. vringle, to twist, to 
curl ; whence vringle-homet, having a crumple-horn. The passage 
of the w into an / gives Kilian's fronckelen, fronsselen, fronssen, to 
wrinkle, bringing us on the one side to the Fr, froncer, to wrinkle 
the forehead, to frown (parallel with frump of the former series), 
and on the other to the G. runzel, a wrinkle. 

The primitive sense of the root is preserved under the simplest 
external form in the Lith. ruku or runku, rukti, to contract, to shrink, 
whence rauka, a fold, a wrinkle. Corresponding forms are exhibited 
in Lat. ruga, Gael, roc, a curl, wrinkle, plait ; Isl. hruckr^ a wrinkle. 
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The conception is not sensibly altered by a prosthetic 8 in the Nor- 
wegian skrucke, to shrink, and £. shrug, to contract, to draw to- 
gether, applied especially to the contraction of the shoulders. Das 
tuch schrumpelt is translated by Ludwig, the cloth shrugs, shrinks, 
or cockles. The Gael, sgreag, to dry up, to shrivel, is essentially 
the same word. To these last the Sw. skrynka and £. shrink are 
related, in the same way as Sw. rynka, a wrinkle, to Lith. rauka and 
Lat. ruga, the relation between skrynka and rynka being precisely 
that of which we have already seen an instance in shrivel and rivel. 

The idea of drawing together is somewhat differently applied in 
W. crug, Isl. hruga or hmka, a heap ; hrauka, a stack, especially 
of fuel (explaining the Lat. rogus) ; Prov.-E. ruck, a crumpled mass 
or heap of things thrown confusedly together, and E. rick, a stack. 
It is probable that the O.-E. ruo or rio, the back, Isl. hryggr, and 
the modern ridge, must be explained from the same root, signifying 
things of a shape apparently produced by pinching or contraction, 
in the same way that the W. crimp, a ridge, is derived from the 
sense of compression so generally expressed by that syllable. A 
RUGGED surface is one gathered up into wrinkles or encumbered with 
eminences. 

The same impossibility of separating forms mimistakeably con- 
nected with each other, which has led us so far in the investigation 
of the foregoing series, makes it difficult to stop short of another 
extensive family in which an / supersedes the r of the preceding 
classes. 

No one has ever hesitated to connect the Du. krauwen, to scratch, 
krauwel, a nail, a hook, with the E. claw. In the same way the 
E, CLUTCH and Polish clucz, a key (originally doubtless a hook, as 
shown by the diminutive cluczka, a crotchet or little hook), must 
be considered as representatives of the Sw. krok, a hook, a clasp, 
a paw, and Gael, crog, a clutch, a claw, a paw (Armstrong), 
and hence perhaps may be explained the radical identity of the 
Lat. clavus, a nail, clavis, a key, and E. claw. To clip, to em- 
brace, to hold tightly, and clasp, stand in the closest relation 
to grip and grasp. The W. dob, a knob or boss, E. club (still 
sometimes used in the sense of a lump, as when we speak of 
clubbing contributions, t. e, throwing them into a common fund 
or mass), are identical in meaning with Gael, crub, a boss, W. 
crob, crub, crwby a round hunch, a swelling out. The same modi- 
fication of the root appears in Lat. globus, a round mass, a globe, 
glomus, a ball of thread, a clew, and gleba, a clod or lump of 
earth. The natural connexion between the idea of a compact mass 
and the notion of parts sticking together gives rise to the Sw. klibba, 
G. kleben, E. cleave, to adhere ; Sw. klibbig, clammy, sticky. In the 
same way from clog, a mass or lump (the representative of club in 
the series with a guttural instead of a labial termination), we have 
Scclaggy, unctuous, adhesive (Jamieson) ; and doubtless clay, A.-S. 
clceg, is nothing but adhesive earth. To cloy is to clog the stomach 
with a tenacious mass. 

The addition of a nasal to forms like club or globe gives E. clump, 
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Sw. klump, a mass, a piece, a heap ; Du. klompe, a mass, a clod ; 
Isl. klumbr, whence klumha-fotry club-footed or crump-footed, 
showing the relation as well of club and clump as of clump and 
crump. The E. clamp is used almost indiflferently with cramp in 
the sense of holding things together ; Du. klampe, a hook, a nail, a 
cramp-iron. The absorption of the final p in the sound of the 
preceding m gives A.-S. clam or clom, bonds; Du. klam or klamp, 
CLAMMY, sticky, corresponding with Isl. kramr in the same sense ; 
Pl.-D. klamm, close-pressed, crowded, clammy; G. klemmen, Dan. 
klemme, to compress, to pinch (parallel with E. cram of the r series). 
Hence O.-E. and still Prov.-E. to clem, to pinch with hunger, to 
starve : — 

My entrails 

Were clammed with keeping a perpetual fast. 

Massinger in Narcs. 

If we observe that the final m in the foregoing instances is the rem- 
nant of anjoriginal h or /?, it will appear probable that the Pl.-D. 
klamen, verklamen, to be stiffened or contracted with cold, and the 
clomsid or comely d of the Promptorium (whence perhaps clumsy), 
having the same sense, are the equivalents of the Bret, kropa, Isl, 
kroppna, to be stiffened with cold. The same relation holds good 
between the first syllable of the Du. klem-voghel and that of the 
synonymous grip-voghely a bird of prey. To climb or draw oneself 
on by the clutching action of the hands, corresponds with the Fr. 
grimper of the r series, while its augmentative to clamber may be 
compared with scramble. 

The adoption of a nasal in the division having a guttural termi- 
nation gives Prov.-Fr. clencher, to bend (Vocab. de Berri) ; E, 
CLINCH, CLENCH, to coutract, bcud back upon itself; Pl.-D. klingen, 
klinken, inklingen, to shrink, to crimp or lay in pleats, where klinken 
may be compared with Sw. shynka, to shrink, as clamber with 
scramble, putting out of consideration in both cases the prosthetic s 
which adds nothing to the signification. 

The E. CLING, which at present is used only in the sense of 
cleaving or sticking to, had formerly the signification of the foregoing 
klinken, inklingen, to shrink : — 

Upon the next bough shalt thou bang alive 
Tfll famine cling thee. — Macbeth. 

agreeing exactly with the sense of clam in the quotation from Mas- 
singer above given. Schrumpfichte obst, fruit clung or withered 
(Ludwig). The Fr. fronds, a pleat, is identical with the E. flounce, 
originally a tuck or hanging fold, and subsequently a hanging strip 
of stuff sewed round a gown for ornament. 

Again, as we found the initial kr or gr occasionally reduced to a 
simple r, the same degradation is repeated in the / series. It is 
impossible to separate lump from clump, log from clog. The Fr. 
bloc, a mass or block, must be compared with forms Uke froncer, 
frump, or wrinkle, in which the initial liquid has been strengthened 
by the addition of a preceding labial. 
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The original force of the root is preserved in the Gael, lub, to hend, 
to bow, to stoop, or substantively a noose, a loop, a curve ; whence 
lubacht flexible, crooked, cringing. Hence also in all probability (by 
the mere insertion of the nasal), E. limb, a joint, limber, flexible* 
pliant. The analogous group in Lith. and G. is formed on a gut- 
tural instead of a labial termination. It comprises G. lenken, Lith. 
lenkti, to bend (answering to Fr. clencher, E. clench, as log to clog), 
Lith. linkus, limber, Lith. linkimas, G. gelenk, a joint, a link, a 
loop of metal or other material constituting a single joint in a chain, 
where we cannot overlook the parallelism of link and ring. 

The modification of the root corresponding to kbuk, as lub to 
KBUP, may be found in the M.-G. galukan, to shut, to seize, to close, 
whence the E. lock, to fasten ; Isl. lockr, a curl or lock of hair ; 
Sw. Igcka, to shut ; lycka, a running knot, a loop, a noose. 
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Clamp, 
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Clammy, 


Clench. 


Loop. 


Clan. 


Cling. 


Limb, 


Clumsy, 


Flounce. 


Limber. 


Climb, 


Lump. 
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Clamber, 


Log, 


Lock. 
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A paper was then read— 

•' On Greek Hexameters." By Professor Maiden. 

I do not think it necessary to make any apology for bringing 
before the Philological Society inquiries respecting the metres and 
rhythms of the Greek poets. An accurate knowledge of the metrical 
forms of any language is sure, sooner or later, in some way or another, 
to conduce to an accurate knowledge of the language itself. Even 
what may now be considered a mere elementary knowledge of Greek 
metres would have saved many really learned scholars of the last 
century from corrupting the text of the Greek dramatists by inad- 
missible conjectural changes : and we may trust fearlessly that a 
more thorough insight into them will continue to aid us in preserving 
or restoring the purity of our texts. In the course of my present 
observations I hope to show that they have a direct bearing upon 
some etymological questions. 

I will proceed therefore, in the first place, to examine the original 
structure of the Greek hexamer dactylic verse, the most ancient and 
indigenous national metre, the metre of all the old epic poets, not 
only from Homer downwards, but probably also in centuries before 
Homer : and I hope at some future time to show in what manner a 
very large class of Greek lyrical metres sprang out of the elements 
of the old hexameter. 

Very many respectable scholars will undoubtedly be startled by 
the assertion, that the structure of the Greek hexameter is imper- 
fectly understood ; and that the original construction of it is very 
commonly not understood at all. Such, however, I believe to be 
the fact. But before I explain what I conceive to be the true theory 
of it, I must disclaim all title to the praise or blame of originality. 
The germ, and more than the germ, of my opinions on the subject 
is to be found in § 143 of l^iersch's Homeric Greek Grammar. 
But Thiersch himself has not worked out the subject fully ; nor am 
I aware of any other scholar who has followed his guiding hints. 

We commonly get our first notions of the hexameter verse from 
the Latin poets, Ovid or Virgil ; and we form a conception of it as a 
simple whole, with one rhythmical movement from beginning to end ; 
and we say that it contains six feet, dactyls or spondees, of which the 
sixth is necessarily a spondee, and the fifth usually a dactyl ; and 
we call these feet also metres, and consequently we call the verse an 
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hexameter ; but we do not conceive it as compounded of parts> in 
the same way as the elegiac verse is compounded of two parts, each 
of which has a complete rhythmical movement within itself. I am 
quite ready to acknowledge that the Latin poets themselves had the 
same conception of the verse : and I believe that the later Greek 
poets, after the recitations of the rhapsodists were forgotten, con- 
ceived it in the same manner, and if they had been called upon as 
grammarians to explain the structure of it, would have described it 
as I have just now described it ; although their ear, and the imita- 
tion of ancient models, guided them to results in practice more in 
harmony with what I consider the true theory of its construction. 

If Latin and Greek hexameters be compared, at least one well- 
marked difference is observable in their construction. The Liitin 
hexameter admits but sparingly the feminine caesura of a dactyl in 
the third place of the line : I mean the division of the dactyl after 
the second syllable. In the first hundred lines of the first book o 
the JEneid, there are (if I have noted them correctly) seven lines so 
constructed, vv. 9, 10, 16, 23, 62, 85, 87 ; but in no one of them 
docs a pause in the sense coincide with this division of the verse. 
Take for example the passage of which vv. 9 and 10 are a part; 
vv. 8-11:— 

Musa, mihi causas memora, quo numine laeso, 
Quidve dolciis, regina De{im tot volvere casus 
Insignem pictate virum, tot adire labores, 
Impulerit: tantaene animis caelestibus irae? 

In the next hundred lines there are five examples of the division 
of the verse by the feminine caesura of a dactyl in the third place, 
vv. 131, 133, 156, 187, 199; and in two of these, viz. vv. 133 and 
199, a stop in the sense falls at the same point of the line ; as in 
V. 199 :— 

O passi graviora, dabit Deus his quoque finem. 

In the first hundred lines of the third book of Ovid's Metamor- 
phoses there are eight such verses, vv. 17, 23, 26, 31, 36, 43, 47, 
100 ; and in one only of these can any pause in the sense be said to 
agree with the division of the verse, viz. in v. 43 : — 
Ac media plus parte leves erectus in auras. 

Generally the sense determines the pause to another part of the 
line, as in v. 26 : — 

Sacra Jovi facturus erat : jubet ire ministros. 

In like manner, if we turn to Catullus, in the first hundred lines 
of the Epithalamium of Peleus and Thetis we find only eight lines 
thus divided. 

If now we look to Greek versification, and examine the structure 
of Homer's verse, we shall find in the first hundred lines of the first 
book of the Iliad fifty-five lines divided in the manner which I have 
described. In many parts of Homer such lines come thick together, 
and often in continuous succession, llius, in Iliad I. eight lines to- 
gether, vv. 16 — 23, are of this form. Very frequently the sense 
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compels or admits a pause in recitation at the break in the verse, 
as in w. 22, 23 :— 

aideiaOai d* ieprjaf Kai &y\aa HxOai avoiva* 

In the first hundred lines of the eighth book of the Iliad, there are 
sixty lines of this description ; in the second hundred there are 
forty-nine. But these passages scarcely give an adequate notion 
of the prevalence of this construction of the verse. In the first two 
hundred lines of the eleventh book there are no less than 123 lines 
with a dactyl in the third place divided by the feminine caesura. 
The frequent, recurrence of verses of this kind gives to Greek epic 
poetry in recitation a peculiar rhythmical movement, which the ear at 
once distinguishes from the cadence of the Virgilian hexameter. 

No doubt the Greek language has a much greater number of 
words that end in trochees than the Latin ; and the difference in the 
versification has a relation to this difference in the forms of the 
languages. But I think that it would be a mistake to consider the 
difference in grammatical forms as absolutely the cause of the dif- 
ference in versification. It is manifest that the influence of gram- 
matical and rhythmical forms is mutual. If the exigencies of rhythm 
do not actually cause the production of certain grammatical forms, 
they at least affect the frequency of their use and their permanence 
in the language. For example, there can be little doubt that the 
abundant use in the epic poetry of Greece of the antique forms of 
datives plural in eacri, and of genitives singular in ao and oio, was 
caused by the dactylic metre ; for in all forms of composition except 
epic verse these grammatical forms became obsolete. 

I conceive that the true cause of the prevalence in Homer's versi- 
fication (and in Greek hexameter poetry generally) of the peculiar 
form of verse which I have pointed out, is this : that the verse was 
not originally one simple whole, with one rhythmical movement from 
beginning to end ; but that it was a compound verse, compounded 
of two parts, of which the first consisted of two dactyls or spondees, 
with a close, which was an imperfect dactyl, wanting the last syllable; 
and the second part was the same, except that a short syllable (what 
is technically called a syllable in anacmsf) was prefixed to it. Thus 
the line, containing the ancient formula of invocation many times 
repeated by Homer, 

"Eo-TTcre vvy fioi, Movcai, | 'OXu/iTrio ^wfiar* i^ovtrat, 

would not be considered as a whole, to be measured from beginning 
to end by six continuous feet, but would consist of two parts, icnrere 
vvv /iot, Movffai, con tabling a dactyl, spondee, and catalectic foot, and 
then 'OXufjLiria hut^ar eyovaai, containing a short syllable prefixed 
to the rhythmical series, and then dactyl, dactyl, and catalectic foot. 
It is manifest that the time of the first catalectic foot is completed 
by the short syllable which is prefixed to the second part ; and this 
circumstance led to the combination of the parts in another way. 
The first part was made to end with a catalectic foot which was 
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reduced to the one long syllable on >vhich the ictus of the foot fell, 
while two short syllables were prefixed to the second^jhythmical 
movement ; as in the line (11. 1, v. 8), — 

Tis r ap a<p(jje Bediv \ ^pih ^vvefiKc /jiaj^^eadai ; 

that is, tU t ap (r<pio€ Oewr, spondee, dactyl, long syllable ; epi^i 
Kvy^TjKc fidyeaQait two short syllables in anacrusis dactyl, dactyl, ca- 
talectic foot. By the next step in the progress of change, the two 
short syllables prefixed to the second part were condensed into one 
long one ; and we obtain such a verse as 

Miji'ti' a€(?€, 0€a, I Wr)\rildleta 'A^'X^fos. 

The last step, by which it is shown that the distinction of the parts 
was lust, and that they were regarded as coalescing into one verse, 
is the construction of a verse in which the third foot is not divided 
at all; as in II. XI. v. 494: — 

TToWas C€ Z^Vi a^tiXtas, TroXXas te re nevKas. 

The number of such lines in Homer is comparatively small ; and in 
the greater number of instances in which they occur, the word which 
contains the third foot of the line is a proper name, as in II. XI. 
V. 221 :— 

'I0i3a^a$ *AvTif]vopiZifjS, ijvs re fjieyus re. 

'ITae number of lines in Virgil, in which the third foot is contained 
in one word, is not great ; but the number of verses is considerable 
in which the second foot ends at the end of a word, and there is a 
marked pause in the sense at the same place ; and then the third 
foot begins with a monosyllable ; as in JEn, I. v. 17, 

Hie currus fuit : hoc regnum dea geiitibus e&sc. 

And sometimes the third foot is contained in one word, as in v. 1 15 : 

In puppim ferit : excutitur, pronusque niagister. 

If I may trust my memory on such a subject, such a construction of 
the verse is unknown to Homer*. 

Thiersch carries the analysis of the verse a step further back, and 
supposes the second part to be added to the first without the inter- 
vention of the introductory short syllable (§ 143, 6, b.). He makes 
this merely a step in his scientific analysis. He does not mean to 
affirm historically, nor does he even hazard the conjecture, that 
verses so composed were used by bards before the age of Homer. 
Such, however, may have been a ruder form of the verse. We have 
an example of a verse so made in a choric song in the Medea of Eu- 
ripides, which is composed in the Dorian rhythm. One of the ele- 
ments of the Dorian rhythm, as we shall see more ])lainly here- 
after, is the first half of the epic verse in its original form, dactyl, 

* On Homeric lines without caesura of the third foot, s€e Thiersch, § 144, 14, 
and Anm. Thiersch gives examples of lines, in which the second foot ends at the 
end of a word, but in none of theui is there the slightest pause in the sense at that 
place. 
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dactyl, catalectic foot; -^w-^^-'w. Verses 626, 6*27, in Mat- 
thiae's edition, are, 

ov^ aptrhv vapkitaKav 

dylpaviv' el ^ fiXis ^\6o(. 
13ut as the antistrophic verses are 

yas aKop€<rTa re veiKtif 
in which the word opyas is divided between the lines ; and as the 
idea of a verse requires that it should end at the end of a word, it 
follows that these two lines must be considered as forming one com- 
pound verse, 

ftrtCejTOT afA(pi\6yov5 opyas uKiipearn re yeiKriy 
and consequently that the strophic lines also must be compounded 
into one verse, 

01/2* aperav TrapiBwKav dy^paffW e'l c dXis €\6oi. 
The time of the first half of the verse is completed by a pause after 
the short final syllable of irapicdJKay, Porson joined the lines in one; 
but. thinking that a regular hexameter was required, inserted by- 
conjecture the preposition ev, making the verse 

oi/S' ^p€Tav irap^^toKav ev uylpaffiv* el ^ &\is eXOoi. 
But althc ugh one of the elements of the Dorian rhythm is the ori- 
ginal element of the hexameter, poems in the Dorian rhythm are not 
found to contain complete hexameters. However, the improvement 
which Porson supposed himself to have made in this particular 
instance, is precisely the improvement by which we may conceive 
that a compound verse which was originally asynartete, that is, made 
u]) of })arts with a pause between them, was so transformed as to be 
capable of a continuous rhythm. 

'I'he hypothesis that the ancient epic verse was originally com- 
posed of two parts, in each of which two dactyls were followed by 
a catalectic foot of two syllables, or a foot catalectic on a wecik 
syllable, is greatly strengthened by a consideration of the first va- 
riation which was made in this genus of metres. Anciently the epos 
or hexameter was the only species of metre, and was used alike for 
the heroic narrative of Homer and the homely didactic poetry of 
Hesiod. In the hands of Archilochus another and distinct genus of 
rhythm, in triple time, the trochaic and iambic verse, had become a 
form of literary composition : and then followed a variation in the 
dactyl c metre, the introduction of the elegiac verse. A compound 
verse, composed of two parts, in each of which two dactyls (or, in 
the first part, equivalent spondees) were followed by a long syllable, 
that is, a foot catalectic on the strong syllable, was alternated with 
the ancient epic verse. The earliest author of elegiac verse whom 
we know was Callinus, and he was closely followed by Tyrtaeus and 
Mimnermus. Now, according to the common conception of the 
hexameter verse, by which it is measured as a whole from beginning 
to end, the elegiac verse, made up of two distinct rhythmical parts, 
has no obvious affinity with it ; and we do not feel how the poets 
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\/ere led to alternate the one with the other. But if we conceive 
both alike to be made up of two parts, and differing only in this, 
that the parts in the epic verse were closed by catalectic feet, cata- 
lectic on the weak syllable, while the parts in the elegiac verse were 
closed by catalectic feet, catalectic on the strong syllable ; then we 
perceive their affinity, and are conscious how the elegiac was a fitting 
accompaniment and complement of the epic. 

In the extant fragment of Callinus, and the fragments of Tyrtaeus, 
the hexameter verses have most commonly the feminine caesura, 
thus: 

oh yap Kuts davarov ye | <j>vy€ii' eiiiapfxivov eerrtv 
apdp\ ovh* ei Trpoyovwv \ y yiros adavarcjy, 

woWaKi ^ri'ioTrjTa | (jtvyiov kcli hovirov ukovtiov 

€p')(€Tai, kv h^ oiK^ I /ioTjOa tci'^^ev dayarov, — Call. vv. 13—16. 

In the Andromache of Euripides, an elegiac monody of fourteen 
lines is introduced (vv. 103-116), which is very alien from the or- 
dinary forms of tragedy. In this monody all the hexameter lines 
without exception have the masculine caesura ; so that the first half 
of each is exactly the same as the first half of the elegiac lines, llie 
effect even to modem ears is monotonous ; and I think that this con- 
struction is evidence that Euripides was not a master of his metre. 

There is an important indication that the hexameter verse was 
originally composed of two distinct parts, in the fact, that when the 
verse is divided by the feminine caesura of a dactyl in the third place, 
there is often an hiatus at the division of the line, which would not 
be tolerable under other circumstances. Thus in II. XI. vv. 373 
and 378, we have 

rjroL 6 fiky OwprjKa \ *AyaoTpo0ov If^QinoiO, 
and 

ky yairj nareTrrjiCTO, \ 6 ^k finXa //Sv yeXao-ffas. 

The progress of etymological knowledge, which justifies us in 
restoring to many words a lost initial van or a lost initial sigma, 
has enabled us to remove most of the apparent hiatuses in other 
parts of the line. Some have been removed in other ways. In some 
circumstances it has been shown that a hiatus was probably allow- 
able. But in this particular division of the line, in the feminine 
caesura of the third foot, there are so many instances of hiatus which 
cannot be got over, that there is a strong presumption that there was 
a special apology for them, and this apology I conceive to be the fact, 
that the parts of the verse were originsJly distinct, and might be 
considered even as two distinct verses. Examples of this hiatus 
are to be found in II. A. 565,569 ; B. 697 ; T. 376 ; A. 412 ; E. 270, 
343, 388, 424. 898 ; H. 63, 310 ; 0. 283, 285, 479 ; I. 57, 426 ; 
K. 285; A. 47, 88, 256, 373, 378, 731; N. 821; ^. 154, 209; 
O. 402, 447 ; 11. 848; ^. 233 ; 12. 637. (See Heyne, Excursus on 
II. O. 247; and Thiersch, Gr. Gr. § 151, 3, 6.) This is not in- 
tended for a complete list, but is large enough to show the frequency 
of this hiatus. 
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If the number of examples, and the probability of the cause 
assigned, are considered sufficient to establish the principle, that 
a hiatus was tolerated in this division of the verse ; then it will 
follow of course, that the occurrence of a hiatus before certain words 
at this point is not a sufficient ground for supposing them to have 
lost an initial consonant, unless the examples of the hiatus are both 
uniform and numerous. Take^ for instance, the word ^\u)p, and the 
cognate words iXwpia and iXupa, These are commonly included in 
the lists of Homeric words beginning with the vau or digamma, 
upon the strength of the following lines : 

II. A. 4, ffpbjtjjy' avToifs ^k iXcjpia revj^e Kvreafflp. 
E. 684. Upiafjil^rit /i^ 3i/ /le ^Xwp Aavaotfftv eanys, 
P. 667. apyaXiov irpo ^o^io ^Xutp ^riioiffi Xiiroiey, 

But the conclusion which has been drawn from these three lines is 
opposed by the following passages : 

II. 2. 93. TlaTpoKXoio S* ^ojpa MevoiTiadeu) airoTiffrj, 
Od. V. 208. KoXXeiyl/w, /i»;7ra>s fioi eXoip dXXoitri ykvr]Tai, 

If then the hiatus in the first three lines be admissible, the metrical 
argument foiw writing eXutp with a vau becomes very weak. It is 
true that with regard to this particular word other arguments may 
be brought. The peculiar augment of the aorist tXXov, and the Ho- 
meric form yeiTo, are arguments that the root eA, take, anciently 
began with one or more consonants, and was yeX or yFcX. But as 
the verb kXeiv had undoubtedly lost the consonant in the Homeric 
language, there is no presumption that the noun eXtop still retained it. 
When Bentley was intent upon removing all hiatus from Homeric 
verse, and found that the restitution of the digamma was not abso- 
lutely a panacea, he ventured on the speculation that /ucou and ^eol 
might be legitimate forms of the genitive and dative cases of the 
first personal pronoun, as well as kyiov and e/io/ ; and that the cor- 
responding possessive pronoun might be fxtbs, like the Latin mens, 
as well as e/ios. Dr. Donaldson has adopted this hypothesis in the 
'New Cratylus,' pp. 164, 165. But of the seventeen lines there 
cited in support of this opinion, fourteen present the words f/iov, 
kfiol^ or e/io«, with an hiatus before them in that part of the line, in 
which I think that I have shown it to be admissible ; as, for example, 
Od. XX. 364— 

"Evpvfia^y ovTi ft aviiiya \ ejjiol frofiirrias 6ira(€iv. 

Of the other three, two are slightly corrupt, and have been emended 
by recent editors ; and the remaining one presents an hiatus of the c 
in the dative singular, which seems to have been tolerated, at least 
in some circumstances ; viz. II. XXIII. 278 : — 

Trarpi | ifif MriXfli' o S' avr Ifcol eyyvdXi^ey, 

These few instances will serve to show that the metrical question 
which I have raised is not without some bearing upon etymological 
researches. 

It may confirm the view which I have taken of the original com- 
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posite construction of the hexameter verse, if we consider that the 
corresponding English metre is uniformly divided in a similar manner. 
The writers of English hexameters have commonly apologized for 
their metre as a novelty in English rhythm ; and it seems to have 
escaped their notice, that it already exists in our language, with only 
such modifications as the genius of English versification requires. If 
we bear in mind that the primitive Greek rhythms, the dactylic and 
trochaic, began with a strong syllable, and that those rhythms which 
begin with a weak syllable, the anapaestic and iambic, were later in 
their origin, and sprang out of the earlier forms ; while the natural 
movement of English verse is to begin with a weak syllable : and if 
we bear in mind, moreover, that the tendency of English rh) thm is 
to terminate with a strong syllable, so that in our rhyming verse a 
double rhyme is comparatively rare : then we shall see that the 
English metre which legitimately corresponds to the Greek hex- 
ameter, is the metre of Shenstone's Pastoral Ballad, and of Cowper's 
Poem on Alexander Selkirk. Instead of beginning, as in Greek, 
with a strong syllable, and ending with a foot catalectic on a weak 
syllable, the lines end on a strong syllable, and prefix the- weak syl- 
lable, or syllables, in anacrusi, to the beginning of the rhythm. 
Otherwise the verses are hexameters : 

I have I found out a | gift for my | fair; I have | fodnd where the | wo6d- 

pigeoiis I bre^d: 
But I l^t me that | pMnder forjbedr ; she will | sdy 'twas a | barbarous | 

de^d. 

And in Cowper : 

I am I m6narch of | dll I sur|v6y; my | right there is | ndne to disjpute : 
From the j centre all | round to the | s^a I am | lord of the | fowl and the 
I brute. 

But the two hexameters in English versification are considered as 
broken up into four verses ; and the division, except that it falls after 
a strong syllable, is invariably and necessarily at that point which I 
have indicated as the original point of division in the composite 
Greek verse. 

This species of dactylic, or rather of anapaestic verse, has been little 
used in English poetry, and is not well suited to elevated and serious 
subjects. But I have no hesitation in aflirming that Shenstone's 
lines are much more rhythmical and musical than the greater number 
of professed hexameters which have been poured out upon our suf- 
fering ears. The cause of this is, that, except sometimes at the 
break of the double lines, the feet are all dactyls ; and at the break 
the pause supplies the defect of a syllable. In English pronunciation 
syllabic quantity is so imperfectly marked and distinguished (as I 
have explained at large in another paper, vol. iii. No. 60), that 
regular time is rarely preserved, unless zdl the feet of a verse consist 
of the same number of syllables. Consequently the best English 
hexameters are those which are purely dactylic. And if it be not 
possible to maintain this equable rhythm, or if it become monotonous, 
then the spondees ought to have the quantity of the second syllable 
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strongly marked ; or else a distinct pause in the sense ought to 
supply the defective time ; as in the following lines : 

Clearly the rest 1 behold of the dark-eyed sons of Achaia ; 
Known to me well are the faces of all ; their names I remember : 
Two — two only, remain, whom I see not among the commanders ; 
Kastor, fleet in the car; Polydeukes, brave with the cestus. 

Iliad, B. III. vv. 234-237. 

But most writers of English hexameters give us disyllabic feet, 
which are mere trochees ; so that the line is not divided into equal 
portions, and musical time is utterly lost. 

But even if English dactylic or anapeestic verses were constructed 
purely of trisyllabic feet, so that equable time should be preserved 
according to the requirement of English rhythm, still such verses 
would not adequately represent Greek dactylic or anapaestic verse. 
There is an incongruity which lies deeper than any which we have 
yet mentioned, and which makes it a fundamental error to suppose 
that in translating Greek poetry we ought to preserve the forms of 
Greek metre. In Greek dactylic or anapaestic verse the weak part 
of the foot is equal in time to the strong part, the two short syllables 
to the one long; and* the metre was in Common Time. But English 
measures composed of trisyllabic feet run almost unavoidably into 
Triple Time. In Greek, on the other hand, it was the metres com- 
posed of disyllabic feet, the trochaic and iambic verse, which were 
in triple time ; the long syllable being equivalent to two short, and 
either trochee or iambus being resolvable into a tribrach. But our 
trochaic and iambic verses are in common time. It wotdd be pos- 
sible, where English anapaestic verse was skilfully constructed, and 
where the solemnity of the sentiment allowed the voice to dwell upon 
the accented syllables, to recite in such a manner as to make the 
time of the one accented syllable really equal the time of the two 
imaccented syllables. This might be done with some passages of 
Campbell's Lochiel, or with Wolfe's Burial of Sir John Moore, as 
in the lines. 

Few and short were the prayers we said, 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 

But we steadfastly gazed on the fSce of the dead, 

And we bitterly thought on the morrow. 

But such a mode of recital would savour of affectation, and would 
soon become monotonous and wearisome. The trisyllabic feet run 
far more naturally into triple time ; and triple time is much less 
fitted than common time to be the vehicle of what is serious, solemn, 
and majestic. For these reasons I believe that the sustained dignity 
of Greek epic narrative is better represented by some form of our 
ordinary English versification, which falls into common time, than 
by English dactylic verse ; and in like manner I suspect that it is 
lost labour to attempt to naturalize in English other forms of ancient 
metre, either for the purposes of translation or for original com- 
position. 
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Professor Kbt in the Chair. 

The following works were presented bjr Thomas Watts, Esq. : — 
" Der Ursprung der Sprache," by Dr. Stemthal of the University of 
Berlin ; and " A Glossary of Words in the Language of the Yule 
Indians." 

A paper was then read— 

" On the Greek Middle Verb." By the Rev. O. Cockayne. 

The numerous idioms and dialects of the Greek render a tolerable 
acquisition of the language a complex instead of a simple task. The 
vast extent of time over which the compositions of authors we esteem 
classical, are spread, naturally gives rise to perplexing varieties in 
the vocabulary and structure. Between the easy license of Homeric 
verse and the measured exactness of the periods of Demosthenes 
how wide is the distance ! Yet our lexicons and grammars are as 
yet mostly dumb upon the more detailed distinctions which separate 
poetic from prosaic usage, and Attic from Homeric Greek. It is true 
that many of these distinctions are very obvious; yet many also 
might easily escape notice : and dictionaries, which are intended to 
supply our defects in erudition, ought to give all the information upon 
these points which is to be had. Thus fiaaiXevs and dva^ are syn- 
onyms ; that is, they are the representatives of very similar ideas ; 
they are both very common in Homer; and it appears that in 
later times (with exception of the title of the Dioscuri), fiaatXevs 
was appropriated to prose, and ava( became poetic. On tliis topic 
•we ask, however, aid from our lexicons in vain. Again, it is a maxim 
known more from observation than from written instruction, that a 
Greek verb has, at least in the active and middle, but one aorist 
(the same is probably true of the passive, if we exclude archaic and 
poetic forms). But when, in contravention of that usage, we find 
both iiTriKT€iva and iLweicTaroy, the lexicographer does not venture 
to lay it down for us that the former is regular in Attic prose, the 
latter belongs to poetry ; though this observation has at least a great 
show of verisimilitude about it, and is either true altogether or in a 
qualified manner. Knowledge of this sort is worth receiving, and 
is therefore worth giving. Where it comes traditionally we do 
obtain it ; so, for example, we discover that the word KariKavov, 
which wears a very poetical aspect, was a favourite expression of the 
prose author Xenophon. (See Suidas.) 

The fact is, that at this day our lexicographers have not got many 
steps beyond Passow, whose valuable work bestows its chief attention 
upon Homer. 

There are several branches of inquiry which still continue open 
to the diligent investigator. On the present occasion, I propose to 
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commence, by way of moving the subject, a Table of those Middle 
Verbs which in one way or other so vary their signification, that in 
other languages but Ghreek they must be expressed by words which 
are not the equivalents of the actives. The paper is meant more aa 
suggestive than as complete, and builds, of course, upon the old 
treatise of Kuster. 

To take first those which exhibit the direct reflex, rv?rro/iai, ver- 
hero me I — 

iifrixeiy, restrain drrixetrdaif refrain. 

dyafn/xviitrKeiv, remind dyafiifiyiiffKetyOai, remember. 

aiffxvv€iyt disgrace cdtrxvvefrOatf feel shame. , 

kyyvdy, impledge kyyvdtrQai, go bail. 

Irctv (in comp.), urge, deal with iwetrdai, follow. 

InelyeiVf urgere intiyetrQai, festinare. 

larayai, statuere taraadai, stare. 

KdwreiVf chop, beat Kdirreadat, bewail. 

Ka(€iv, burn Kaietrdai, be in love with. 

Koird^etv, put to bed KoirdZeerdai, go to bed. 

Koifidv, lull Koifidffdai, sleep. 

XvTretj', dolore afficere Xvireltrdai, dolere. 

Spiyeiy, porrigere dpiyetrdai, appetere. 

wopeveiy, convey wopeveadai^ march. 

vaveiy, stop. traveffOat, cease. 

ariXXeiyf equip, send oT^\Xeo'dai,go(dulyaccompanied). 

^ofieiy, frighten tpofielaOai, fear. 

^alyeiy, show (in light) 0a/y€^0at,* appear. 

Take, secondly, the collateral reflex verbero mihi, quod meum est, 
or the like : — 

dfivyeiy, ward off dfjLvvetrdai, defend. 

Xavddyeiy, lie hid Xavddveadai, forget. 

neipdy, tentare neipdtrdai, experiri. 

noieiy, make woieiaOai, consider. 

voiely, make noielaOai, adopt. 

irpofrwoieiy, attach, add npoffiroielfrdai, claim. 

TtjJtopely, avenge rifxwpeladai, take vengeance. 

i^pd^eiy, say • • • <ppdlleaBai, consider. 

\pevdeiy, deceive i//ev^e(70ac, lie. 

Thirdly, the middle, of intermediate agency, facere ut alius quis 
verberet :— 

drrocrTfjaatf sell by weight .... a7rooTj}<Ta<T0ai, buy by weight. 
drrocrrjfialy €11' f to make signal • • arrorrrffiijyafrdai, confiscate. 
oTroTi/Lc^o'at, mortgage, hypothecate dTroTifiijffaaOait take security. 

yafxeiy, ducere uxorem yafxeifrOai, nubere. 

ypaipeiy, wnte ypd<p€<rdai, indict. 

iayeiaait lend ^ayeltraadai, borrow. 

Belyai virodi'iKriv, pawn Oiadai vtt., lend on goods. 

kXripiSffai, allot • KXtiputrafrOat, acquire. 

Xvffoi, loose Xvaaffdai, redeem. 
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fiiffSbS^ai, let • • • . fjnaOiiffatyOai, hire. 

rlaai, pay. •.••••••••• riaaoOai^ punish. 

}pTj<t>iZ€iy, count • . • • • yf/fiijUietrdai, vote. 

Xprjtyai, lend • • • j^piiaatrdai, borrow. 

Xpfjaai, give oracle XP^^^^^<' consult oracle. 

Fourthly, such verbs as are reciprocal, verbero atque invicem ver- 
heror : — 

dfieiPia, alternate • dfieifieadai, answer. 

^vXeveiv, plan, plot fiovXevetrdai, deliberate. 

haWdrreiy, interchange 5taXXarr€<r0ai, be reconciled. 

iidovat, give • • -TrepiBdadaif wager. 

JXrSlect} J.aX.,e^-.. convene. 

icplyeiv, (sift), judge Kpiyeadai, go to law. 

» / / *£i. nr\ i. r diroKplveadatp answer. 

a^oKpiyeiy, (sift oflF), separate | ^^Jp^^.^Q^,^ act (in a play). 

rifxeiyt distribute • . • . . yeifxatrdai, enjoy, participate in, 

also inhabit. 
avivSeiy, pour • . • • aviy^eadaif make truce. 

In this list, the object has been to develope strongly and exemplify 
the significations of the middle voice ; leaving its reference to the 
active unexamined, except in classifying. The usual significations 
have been chosen ; and if the active does sometimes come nearer to 
the sense of the middle, this has not been noticed ; since from the 
laxity and audacity of the Greek language, it is probable that the 
active vocable has occasionally borrowed a new signification from its 
own derivative. 

To all the significations belongs the question what verbs are ex- 
cluded. If we cannot say xalpcffdat, and yet can say IBiadai or 
Kpvyl/aadai, how many more verbs are incapable of any form but the 
active ? Especially in the immediate reflexive signification it would 
not be unworthy of an industrious scholar to give us a list of such 
as can, and of such as cannot assume the middle form. Thus we 
say, dwonvrTeffdai, diro-^rj txatr dai^ dTronSpiatrOai^ dfAfpipaWetrOai, djjL- 
irl(r)(€aOaif dirdy^aaOat, dutpiiaatrdniy dyairaveadai, yeveaOaif ^yica- 
Xvirreadatf ehtppcuyttrQai, Kadiiietrdai, Kpifjiatrdai, Xovaaffdcu, olteltraaOai, 
bnXitratrdaiy wXaydffdai, irepaiUKraadai, rrapatTKevd^ecrOai, rpirreadai, 
TVTTTeffdai, TalfiLddai, (j>ip€tydai^ ipyXdrrecrdat, yplaaaOai ; but on the 
contrary we must say, diroKrelyai eavrbyf clTro^^a^ai ^avrov, ^ovyai 
iavToy, yvQyai. iavroy, and not dwoKTelyaaSaif dirotrtpd^aaOai, or 

It might be more difficult to reduce the second class to rule. The 
Greeks said (rrfjtTai or trr^iffairdai TpSwaioy, Ovtrai and Ovtratrdaif 
fxediipai intransitively and fxediiadai, dyetrOai yvydiKa and lic^c- 

* BiffpdXXeiv is made intransitive by an ellipsis, ehpdKXeffOat being possible, 
but unasual. MerajSaXXeiv, ixeTaji&XXeffBai seem to be used one as often as the 
other. And exut intransitively with an adverb is used in a middle sense, as wHs 
Sx^it ; comment vout portex vous ? 

X2 
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hdffdai Ovydrcpa, but also kichiS6vai, There is however a long list 
of expressions in which usage supports with preponderant weight 
the application of the middle : npoitrdai, of an affair given up ; 
licTro^taiv voiijaaadaifOf hindrances and the like ; aTroditrdai, of enmity, 
anger, office ; KaraOiaOai, fxeTafidWetrOai, of garments ; dvoKratrdai, 
of enemies and dangers ; iiaOiaOai, of the arrangement of affairs. 

In the third category, that of agency, we have diroypdxI/affOai, get 
enrolled ; ^lEd^aadai (iraldas), get taught ; em^ticdtratrOaif claim by 
process of law (or otherwise); rd^aaOai, undertake a payment 
(ipopov ird^ayro Koi ^tSpa eneinrov). More diligent examination of 
the language would produce other instances; thus in lavd^v I* 
dveneiparo \aiTriv, the agency of a Kovpevs may be implied. Under 
KaXita, Passow treats the middle as to call to oneself, and quotes 
Iliad, A. 54, rp deKarri h* dyopijv^e KuXicraaro \aov *A\iWtvs, But 
the true sense appears to be, that the icripvKes cKdXetrav, but Achilles 
acting through them eKoKiaaTo. Thus in Xen. Anab. VII. ii. 30, 
ei ovy fiovXei TriffTorepav cTvai rrjv irpd^iv, koI IkcIvovs KdXeaai 
(arcesse, send for), and VII. iii. 18, oirdre M hlTrvov KaXetrairo 
Xevdris, In the former of these passages the readings vary, but in 
the latter, if my memoranda deceive me not, the evidence is all in 
favour of KaXitrairo. Thus KrjpvKeveiy is the office of the herald, but 
irriKrjpvKeveerSai of the belligerents, and rrpoKrjpvKevetydai of the go- 
vernment. The same distinction, accompanied by a slight difference 
of form, is seen in fiaprvp^aai, to bear witness, and fiaprvpetrOai, to 
invoke witness. 

To reciprocals belong many deponents, as dtnrd^effSai ; — dyutvl- 
(etrdai, dKpol3oXi(€<rdat (which has an active), &fjLiXXdaOat, ^eitovtrdai, 
ivavTiovffOai, KoivoXoyelaQai, KOv^vXovadai, ixd^eadai, fxiayeadai (in 
re obficena), TrXrjKTii^eadait irpovwrvacreadai, oirovlas iroieltrdai, etc. 
Kuster specifies with laudable ingenuity Xoidopeiy, to scold, and 
XoiZopeltrOai; to scold one who scolds in return, to wrangle. A good 
illustration is found in dpiareveiy, to excel, and SicLpiffrevecrdai, to con- 
tend with a rival for excellence. 

Instances are not rare in which verbs which seem from signification 
to demand a middle form are found in the active. Thus ofioXoye'iy, 
of a capitulation, requires two parties agreeing ; yet the active is 
usual; though we also have ofioXoycladai, and in another form 
always ^lOfioXoyeladai* 

Certain anomalies are not unfrequent ; thus we have ^iKoXoyeiy, 
^iicaioXoyeZv, but XerrToXoyeitrdai, aKpif^oXoyeiaOat, the last rarer in 
the active : sometimes dvawyeiy, but always diyeiffOai ; eiaroxe'iy, but 
aTOxd(€(Tdai ; both (rrpareveiy and trrpaTcveadat ; eyOvfielaQai (the 
active of which is almost a nullity) and emOvfiely ; iKBwpievetrdai 
and AuipiZeiy ; epevyetrdaif but epvyydveiy ; and were it not that the 
distinction drawn by Kuster is delicately fine, we might have re- 
ferred to this carelessness Xoilopelv and Xoilopeiadai. To the same 
herd belong the Homeric iica> and the Attic dcpiKyeltrdat, otu and 
olfiai ; as also the poetic forms, such as IhitrSai for ISeiy, etc. 

Deponents appear oftener middles than passives; and deserve 
some classification. It is not unlikely that usage has sometimes so 
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far favoured the middle form as to render the active obsolete, as 
probably in tiivlaaeadaiy play at riddles, in the reciprocal sense ; yet 
used of uttering obscure language, which is not reciprocal. To any 
one who would examine the whole subject of deponents, observations 
of value would occur. I adventure one, probably of no value : that 
many verbs of behaviour assume by preference the middle form. 
ITius— 

dypoiK€V€<rdat, dypotKl^eoBaif behave as a rustic. 

dKa(oy€v€(rOmt play the mountebank. 

d(rb)T€V€(rdai, to be debauched. 

ahda^l^etrdai, to be self-willed. 

(ipevdveaOai, play the arrogant. 

^aypiXeveaSni, live expensively. 

elptaveveffOat, act the ecpoiv. 

evrjBli^effOai, play the simpleton. 

hafieveirOai, be of a go-a-head character. 

KaKorjOevetrOait be immoral. 

Kopl(€(rdai, behave like a little miss. 

KopivOidieaOai, play the harlot. 

fieyaXoTTpetrevetrBai^ assume airs of greatness. 

fietpaKiovaOat -^eo-dai and 'CveaOai, play the young man. 

veanevefrdai, etc. 

Yet to mock our attempts at analysis, similar ideas are often ex- 
pressed by the active form, as Idnoreveiv, Xarpevety, 
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Dr. R. G. Latham in the Chair. 

A paper was read— 

" On Words formed from the Roots Smu and Snu imitative of 
Sounds made by Breathing or Blowing through the Nose." By H. 
Wedgwood, Esq. 

The imitation of sounds made by inhaling or exspiring strongly 
through the nose has given rise to a numerous class of words used 
as the designation of that organ, of the moisture which it secretes, 
or of the different functions in which it performs a prominent part ; 
the terms in the Teutonic stock being founded for Uie most part on 
the articulation snu, and in the Celtic and classical upon the arti- 
culation mu, or perhaps more properly smu, with various consonantal 
endings. 

The root is exhibited in its simplest form in the Dan. snue, to snuff 
or draw the breath strongly through the nose ; and as tiiere is a 
tendency to breathe through the nose in sleep, the term is familiarly 
applied, as snoozing in £., to slumbering or sleeping at irregulaor 
hours. To this form of the root also belongs the P1.-D. snaw, the 
snout, the organ in which the nostrils are placed. 

The adoption of a labial termination gives the G. schnauben, 
tchnieben, schnaufen ; £. to snvff or sniff, to inhale through the nose, 
often with a special reference to the sense of smell ; Dan. sn&vle, 
£. snuffle, to speak through the nose. In snift and the frequen- 
tatives to snivel and snifter, Sw. sndjla, Fr. nifler, renifier (with a 
loss of the initial s), the term is applied to snuffing up the muooua 
secretion. Hence the substantive snivel, A.-S. snofel, and in Da. 
the simple snof or snuf, rheuma, catarrhus, defluxio capitis ad nares 
(Kil.). The Sw. snt/fta, on the other hand, as the Du. snoffen, swuffen, 
and Lith. sznuhoti, is used in the sense of sobbing. 

To the G. schnauhen, P1.-D. snuven, must be referred the G. 
sohnabel, Pl.-D. snavel, now a beak, but in all probability (as it is 
ludicrously applied to the human face) originally a snout ; die O.-Du. 
snabbe or snebbe, Sc. neb, Sw. nabb^ nSf, the noce or face. The 
Prov.-G. schnaupe, I. snoppoy a snout or muzzle, Lith. snapas, a 
beak, bring us to £. snipe, a bird distinguished by its length of beak. 

The guttural termination gives us Du. snocken, noeken ; Isl. snokta, 
to sob : lith. sgnoksti, to snore, to wheeze ; Sw. snoka, to snuff, 
to scent ; £. to snook, ' to lie lurking for a thing' (Bailey) ; Lith. 
snukkis, a snout, muzzle. 

The terminations r, s and t are closely connected with and readily 
pass into each other. With the former we have £. snore and snort ; 
Sw. snorka, to snore, to snift ; Lith. ssnurksle, the snout of a beast ; 
Sw. snor, the mucus of the nose ; Lat, nares, the nostrils ; and as 
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imt&tg ihe lir is tbe natural expression of anger and ill temper, to 
wneer b to apeak maliciati^ly, with a nasal tone* The terminal $ 
giYea Dan. ^nuse, to snuflF up the air ; Sw, sama, to snift, to snuff* 
to enorc ; Dan. snuit and Se. Rneeshin, snuff, ground tohacco ; Lith. 
§nuMti and B. »nmz^i to slumber (like the Dan. snue ahove-men- 
tioned) ; E. sneeze ^ and G. niestn, for the spasmodic exipulsion of 
air through the nostrils. The loss of the initial s gives the Lat, 
namMt FoUsh no9, E. nofe. 

With a termina] / we have Gael. $nott to smell, snuffle, snort; 
A,- 8. jtnytant to sneeze, to mite or clear the nose from moisture (by 
blowing strongly through it) ; £, moutf G. schnmi{£e, the muzzle of 
abeait. 

The analogy between the accumulation of mucus stopping up the 
pateages of the nose, and the growth of soot which dims the flame 
of a candle, has universally caused the cleansing of the wick to be 
called by the name applicable in the first instance to the act of 
blowing the nose. Thus we speak in E* of snuffing the candle. The 
G, schnaitseftt Dan, jn^rfa, and Lith. snypti, like the Fr. mouchet^ 
are applied both to blowing the nose and snuffing a candle, llie 
Prov**G, schnaup^rtt to blow the nose, may be compared with the 6w. 
smppa, to snufFa candle. 

I'he syllable ^if in Greek ig used to represent the inarticulate 
sound uttered by one in grief; whence ^v^ttf, to utter such a sounds 
* claueis labris quendam ex uaribus sonum emitto/ to snift, to suck ; 
pvyfios, a sound made through the nose as in sucking or groaning ; 
fiviT^w or pvTTtitt to blow the nose ; en-i^vrrw, strep itu nurium floc- 
cifaeioj to snuff at one; ;ivJ<j, airo^u^ta, the mucus of the nose; 
fiVKTrtp or fffjtvKTffp, the uQscj snout or nostrils ; fivKijs, the snuff of a 
lamp. The Lat, has mucus or muccusf the moisture of the nose ; 
mungere or emungere^ to wipe the nose. From mucus are descended 
the h. moceiOf mucus ; moccolaja^ snufF of a candle ; Fr. moucher, to 
blow the nose or snuff a candle ; Sp. ^nocadero, a pocket hand- 
kerchief, apparently the immediate parent of the O.-E. mucketer or 
Muckender. 

The connexion of the Lat, mucus and its descendants with the 
series founded on the articulation snu is well illustrated by the Gael, 
smuCf a snivel, a snore, a nasal sound (Shaw) ; smucail, snuffling, 
speaking tlirough the nose \ smug^ phlegm^ saliva \ smugudair, a 
muckendcr or handkerchief ; smuig, phlegm, dirt \ also a enout or 
face, explaining the vulgar E. mug in the same sense. 

The Gael, musg, which seems only a modification of smug^ intro- 
duces UB to a new series. We have seen how universally an analogy 
has been felt between the dirt accumulating in the nose, and the 
soot which chokes the wick of a candle, and the like analogy has 
apparently in other cases supplied a designation for the growths, 
arising from neglect, by which objects are rendered unfit for their 
proper functionsi as the mould or moss which gathers on things kept 
too long or left unattended to, and thence the name has been ex* 
tended to the disagreeable taste and smell by which objects so 
deteriorated are distinguished. 
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The Qaei. musg U used to express the rheum or mucous secrttion 
of the eyes, to which the term smug itself is also applied. But musg 
is also used in the sense of growing mouldy or musty ; musgad^ 
mouldy, musty, as well as rheumy; mosgain, rotten, mouldy; 
Prov.-Dan. musk, mould ; musken, musty, mouldy ; N.-£. moskered, 
mouldy, rotten. In like manner from lAt. mucus are formed mucere, 
to be mouldy or musty, and mucor, mould, the growth which en- 
cumbers neglected provisions, as mucus the nose. The analogy 
between the growth of soot upon the wick of a candle, and of mould 
or the like upon decaying organized matter, is witnessed by the use 
of the term fungus in lAt., /ivicijs in Gr., both for the snuff of a 
candle and the mushroom tribe. The Sp. moho is used both for 
mould, the cryptogamous growth on decaying provisions, and for 
moss, the growth on decaying trees, connecting the Gael, musg with 
Lat. muscus, W. mwswg, £. moss. 

It may perhaps be doubted whether the Prov. mozir, Fr. moisir, 
to become mouldy or musty ; Catalon. mustich, vapid, decayed, faded; 
are directly descended from the Lat. mucere, or from a cognate Celtic 
root still represented by the W. mws, stinking, rank, musty ; Gael. 
mosach, nasty, filthy ; from whence we appear to have our musty, 
which is never applied to the actual growth of mould, but only to 
the disagreeable taste and smell by which it is accompanied. 

The same articulation which lies at the root of Uie Lat. mucor, 
mucus, appears in the Dan. muggen, musty, and the Sw. mdgel, 
mould ; showing apparently that the guttural has been lost from the 
middle of the Dan. mul and £. mould. It is remarkable that the 
Dan. mvggen, like £. musty, is applied only to the taste and smell, 
mullen and mouldy to the actual growth of fungus. 

The Dan. muggen and Prov.-Sw. moggot are connected by the 
Hambro' muchlich with the G. muffig, musty, and thus bring us 
round to the It. mufoy Port, mofo^ Sp. moho, mould, which cannot 
easily be brought in direct connexion with the Lat. mucere. 
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Richard Taylor, Esq., in the Chair. 

ITie following paper was read — 

** On certain Foreign Terms, adopted by our Ancestors, prior to 
their settlement in the British Islands." By Edwin Guest, Esq. 

No speculations connected with the study of philology have at- 
tracted more general notice than those which relate to tlie origin 
and affinity of races. But it may be doubted whether ethnography 
has hitherto profited as largely by the labours of the philologist as is 
sometimes asserted, and it may be prudent to disclaim pretensions 
which are liable to serious question. The inquirer, who has learnt 
caution by experience, will see difficulty, or at any rate uncertainty, 
in many conclusions which philology is supposed to sanction, and 
which even scholars have received as acknowledged truths. 

The hazardous nature of these speculations wUl become apparent, 
if we consider how many eminent men have committed themselves 
to opinions and statements on matters connected with ethnography, 
which no philologist of the present day could advance without in- 
jury to his reputation. Tacitus hesitated to consider the iEstii of 
the Baltic as Germans, because their language approximated to the 
British, while every modem philologist knows that the Estish is 
one of the Finnish dialects, and in its vocabulary and structure pre- 
sents only remote affinities with that great family of languages to 
which alike the Celtic and the German dialects belong. Again, 
from certain characteristics of the Latin, modem writers of eminence 
have drawn conclusions with respect to the origin of the people who 
spoke that language, which the best philologists of the present day 
agree in repudiating. It is true the theory has been lately again 
brought forward, but with such an evident want of philological 
knowledge, as is little likely to recommend it even to uncritical 
readers. 

The inferences which were drawn as to the composite character 
of the Roman people, from what was considered to be the composite 
character of their language, have been paralleled by similar specu- 
lations with respect to the origin and nature of our own race and 
language. That the English are essentially a mixed race — ^half 
Celtic and half German — has been asserted so often and so positively, 
that it almost requires some moral courage to oppose the current of 
authorities upon this subject. Yet if we examine our early history, 
we shall find almost every fact which presents itself opposed to such 
a conclusion. It can hardly be doubted, by any one who has care- 
fully considered Bede's account of the transaction, that when Au- 
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gustin landed in Kent, he found bimeelf in the midst of a people who 
were altogetlier lieathen. If we except the immediate attendants on 
the queen, we have no reason for supposing that at that period Kent 
contained a single christian. Now it is beUeved there is no instance 
in histor}', where the intrusion of a foreign heathen element among 
a civilized and christian people has extinguished their Christianity ; 
and as Christianity and heathendom seem to have been respectively 
conterminous with the Welsh and English race^, when Augustin 
charged the former with not imparting the blessings of Christianity 
to their neighbours, it would follow that the English of that day 
were descended from an ancestry purely heathen. If we trace the 
growth and history of the different English settlements, we are led 
to the same conclusions with respect to the nature and character of 
tlieir ])opulation. Wc see small bodies of strangers establishing 
themselves on different points of the coast, and after protracted und 
bloody wars, gradually advancing their borders and slowly driving 
the natives from river to river. In the time of Ina, the £xe was the 
south-western boundary of Wessex. East of this river were " En- 
glishmen," and west of it were " Welshmen." Athelstan drove the 
latter further westward, behind the Tamar, and in the district 
west of this river their descendants have continued to the present 
day. As a resuk of the same causes, the two races are found in 
numerous localities along the frontiers of Wales, living in close 
proximity, but still most distinctly separated — sometimes a moun- 
tain, but more generally (as at Oswestry) a brook, being the line of 
demarcation. 

These facts seem to show a strong feeling of repulsion between 
the two races, and go far to negative the hypothesis of any extensive 
amalgamation. Indeed the almost exclusive reliance which the ad- 
vocates of the opposite theory place on philological arguments, is a 
virtual admission that they can derive httle or no aid from history. 

The usual mode of applying philology to this question has been 
to adduce a list of Welsh words which agree more or less closely 
in form with their s3nionyins in our own language. So great was 
the ignorance on philological subjects A\hich prevailed in' this 
country some twenty or thirty years ago, that a large proportion of 
the words so adduced had been only known to our language since 
the Norman conquest ; they were, in short, terms which had been 
borrowed from the Breton by the Romance of Oil during the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, and subsequently brought into this country 
by the Normans. The greater extent to which Anglo-Saxon is now 
studied has, of late, prevented such gross anachronisms as these, but 
seems also to have led to assertions which, it must be confessed, are 
too unqualified. It has been maintained, for example, that our earlier 
dialect contained no admixture of any Celtic dialect — a misstatement 
which was not likely to escape the notice of such men as Garnett 
and Kemble. Both these scholars have given lists of words used in 
the Anglo-Saxon which have counterparts in the Welsh. The 
hypothesis which would derive these synonyms from some remote 
and common origin confessedly fails in the majority of instances. 
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It is clear that a large number of the terms in question must have 
been introduced into the Anglo-Saxon from a foreign source. The 
circumstances under which the introduction took place, it will be the 
object of this and of some following papers to investigate. 

In the first place, it may be observed that there may easily be a 
great importation of words from one language into another, without 
there being any intermixture of the two races. The introduction of 
a new religion into a country, the opening of new sources of com- 
merce, and the various influences which a superior civilization exer- 
cises over the less favoured races in its neighbourhood, have all a 
tendency to bring in new terms, though probably unattended with 
any considerable admixture of a new population. Our inquiry 
therefore takes the shape — Did any of these influences act upon the 
language of our ancestors sufficiently to account for the introduction 
of the terms in question ? 

It is clear, from the accounts of Caesar and of Tacitus, that imme- 
diately before and immediately after the Christian aera, the Germans 
were living in a state of comparative rudeness. The account which 
Tacitus gives us of their agriculture shows a very imperfect state of 
civilization : — 

Arva per annos mutant, et superest ager, nee enim cum ubertate et 
amplitudine soli labore contendunt, ut pomaria conserant, et hortos rigent. 
Sola terrae geges imperatur. Unde annum quoque ipsum non in totidem 
digernnt specieR ; hiems et ver et aestas intellectum ac vocabula habent, 
autumni perinde nomen ac bona ignorantur. — Germ, c, 26. 

When Gaul was made a province, and the civilization of Rome 
was brought to the frontiers of Germany, it was impossible that such 
a barrier as the Rhine could long prevent the improvements in social 
life from passing further onwards. Besides the German tribes 
which settled west of the river, we are expressly told there were 
others to the east of it who were submissive to Roman influence : — 

£8t in eodem obsequio et Mattiacorum gens. Protulit enim magni- 
tudo popiUi Romani ultra Rhenum, ultraque veteres termiuos imperil reve- 
rentiam. Ita sede fiuibusque in sud ripd, mente animoque nobiscum 
agunt. — Germ. c. 29. 

The intercourse which took place between the Gauls and their 
German neighbours must have had a constant tendency to raise the 
standard and to widen the area of German civilization. To what 
extent our own and other remote tribes partook of this advancement, 
it is not altogether easy to say. The writer of the Gleeman's Song 
represents himself as having accompanied the son of his early patron 
into Italy: — 

swilce ic waes on eatule . mid selfwine . 
se haefde mon-cyunes . mine gefraege . 
leohteste bond . lofes to wyrcenne . 
heortan unhneaweste . hringa gedales . 
beorhta beaga . beam eadwines . 

Likewise I was in Italy with ^Ifwine — 
He had, of all mankind, to my mind, 
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Hand tbe readiest in earning of praise, 
Heart most free, in dealing out of ringSi 
And bright beighs — Eadwine's bairn ! 

Now Eadwine was Lord of the Myrgings, who, there is reason to 
believe, were settled in the immediate neighbourhood of the conti- 
nental Engle ; and as the Gleeman must have flourished during the 
latter half of the fourth and the beginning of the fifth century, it may 
be inferred that a German i)rince, whose country bordered on that 
of the ancient Engle, was at this period in Italy, and probably one of 
Alaric's officers at the conquest of Rome, or his liberaHty could 
hardly have found so large a scope for its exercise. If the Mpgings 
were brought thus closely into contact with Roman civilization, we 
can hardly suppose that its advantages were unknown to, or not 
appreciated by, their immediate neighbours. 

One of the first steps in the path of social improvement would 
naturally be an improved agriculture. It has been seen that the 
Germans, in the time of Tacitus, had neither gardens nor orchards, 
nor even a name for Autumn. A few centuries later they used the 
word harvest to designate this portion of the year — Jugrfest, A. -Sax. ; 
herfst, Dutch ; herbst. Germ. It would be a waste of time to notice 
the attempts which our English lexicographers have made to explain 
the etymology of this word ; and foreigners, though their attempts 
have been certainly less absurd, have been hardly more success^. 
Ihre supposes that the Swedish hdst, harvest, is a corruption of the 
Latin Augustus, and surmises that harvest may have been derived 
from hdst, *' r interposito." Adelung dismisses this etymology with- 
out ceremony, and suggests that the A. -Sax. yr/e, toil, may be the 
root of harvest, so that the word might refer to the labours required 
of the husbandman at that season. Graff refers us to the Gb-eek 
verb Kapva^u), 

Now, starting with the hypothesis that the Germans received 
their knowledge of Roman civilization chiefly through the medium 
of the Gauls, we need not feel surprise if the word harvest should 
take the form of a Celtic compound. In the Breton the substantive 
est or eost (which is clearly a corruption of Augustus) signifies both 
harvest and autumn, and the verb eost-a means ' to reap.' There is 
also a Breton compound debenn»eost, which likewise signifies both 
harvest and autumn, and as the verb debenn-a means to lop, to top 
trees, this compound seems to allude to the operation of reaping — 
to the cutting off the ears of com. That harv-est and debenn-eost 
were compounds ejusdem generis, the writer was fully persuaded, 
long before he was able to make out the first element of the com- 
pound harv-est. Though now obsolete, this element seems to have 
been long preserved in the Irish, for Riley gives us arbha, corn, as a 
word occurring in Irish MSS. of no very great antiquity. We may 
therefore look upon harvest as a Celtic compound signifying the 
com- reaping, and as having been borrowed by the Germans as soon 
as they felt the necessity of having a special name for the season, 
the importance of which had not sufficiently forced itself upon their 
attention in the time of Tacitus. 
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As our ancestors had neither gardens nor orchards, it would seem 
they had neither green-crops nor cultivated fruits. The white crop 
alone engaged their attention : sola terra seges imperatur. Hence 
we are prepared for the account which Tacitus gives us of their 
diet — " cibi simplices, agrestia poma, recens fera, aut lac concretum ;" 
and also for the Latin names which were commonly given to the 
fruits and fruit-trees which at a later period they cultivated. The 
Anglo-Saxon peru a pear, mor-beam a mulberry- tree, cyr«-treow a 
cherry-tree, Slc, have cognate terms in most of the other Gothic 
dialects ; and in all probability the Latin names were familiar to our 
ancestors long before their arrival in this island. The Welsh words 
per a pear, ceirios cherries, &c., make it further probable that the 
Latin forms came into the German dialects through a Celtic medium. 

The same remarks seem also to apply to the names given by the 
Anglo-Saxons to the common culinary vegetables; pysa a pea 
(pys Welsh), cawl colewort, nudpe a turnip, &c. To suppose that men 
who for two or three centuries had been in the habit of making 
incursions into the Roman provinces, and who, if they were not 
among the conquerors of Rome, must have been in closest connexion 
with those that were, should have been unacquainted with the names 
of these simple esculents, requires an amount of scepticism which 
good sense will hardly sanction. Our pagan ancestors may have 
been a rude, but they certainly were neither a stupid nor a bar- 
barous people. 

The writer, however, is well aware that caution is necessary in 
speculations of this nature. He knows how difficult it sometimes 
is to distinguish between terms which have come down contempo- 
raneously in kindred dialects from a common source, and those which 
have been imported from the one language into the other. He 
would regard as contemporaneous in origin the Latin verb ar-are 
and the A. -Sax. er-ian, which was long preserved in our Old-English 
dialect under the form to ear. Nor does he see reason to believe 
that the Icelandic ard-r is merely a Gothicised form of the Latin 
aratrum. The Gothic races were probably from the first an agri- 
cultural people, and the simple implement which in ancient times 
was used to turn up the surface of the ground may have been as 
early known to them as to the Greeks and Latins. At any rate, 
they must have used some kind of plough long before the Romans 
approached their borders, and the ard-r may have been a familiar 
name with them, at a time when the Romans and themselves were 
ahke living in a state of social rudeness. 

There is, however, a product of the husbandman's labour as yet 
unnoticed, which our ancestors certainly borrowed from their neigh- 
bours, and which as certainly carried with it a Latin term into the 
German languages. The Germans are said to have drunk ale or 
beer for their ordinary beverage, but we are told that those who 
dwelt near the Gauls purchased wine : " proximi ripse et vinum 
mercantur." We cannot suppose that the knowledge of this luxury 
was long confined to the neighbourhood of the river. The word 
was used in all the Gothic dialects at a period as early as our MS. 
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authorities reach to ; and was probably known to all the German 
tribes ceiitiirie:^ before the English settlement of Great Britain. The 
rude setiiiicu who sailed from the mouth of the Elbe to " harry" the 
Imnks of the Seine or the Loire, must have been better acquainted 
with the (Tuulish wines than were their descendants — ^the stationary 
und coniiiiu-iitivoly peaceful colonists of the opposite coasts ; and the 
itame was, no doubt, as familiar to Hengist and Horsa, when they 
landed in Thanet, as to the Romanized Britons who invited them. 

[To be continucd.l 
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Professor Key in the Chair. 

(Anniversary,) — ^The Accounts of the Society for the preceding 
year were presented by the Auditors. 

A paper was then read as follows : — 

" On a Lokrian Inscription." By the Rev. O. Cockayne. 

An essay on a recently discovered inscription was lately presented 
to the Society by W. Johnson, Esq, of Eton, and it was thought 
that some account of the work, with a copy of the inscription itself, 
would be acceptable to Members who cannot readily obtain access 
to the library. This paper, therefore, was originally intended sim- 
ply as a report : but some passages in the essay appearing defective, 
could not satisfactorily be reported without remark, and it will con- 
sequently be found that some measure of criticism accompanies a 
condensation of the readings of the first editor. The title of his 
publication is AoKpiKrjs ^Ayeic^orov *ETriypa(pfjs Aia^btTitris vnd I. N. 
OUoyofiidov. *Er Kepk'vp^. 1850. 

llie inscription is double, consisting of two paragraphs of a Con- 
vention between two small Lokrian states on the Korinthian Gulf. 
It is found upon a plate of brass weighing about five and a half 
pounds English, preserved in the museum of Mr. Woodhouse at 
Corfu. 

In merely reading off the letters, there is, of course, little room 
for variety of opinion : there lies the record, to which you must come 
back, say what you will. But even in an arena so small, differences 
arise : it seems impossible to assent to all the readings of the editor. 
He thus prints the text, allowing for one error of the pen, pointed 
out subsequently by himself: — 

Tov ikvov fjLfl &y€v € Tcis XaXei^os tov Olavd^a, firj^k toy XaXece^a 
€ rds Olaydldos fxrf^k yp{)^aTa ai n avX^, Toy dk trvXiSyra, ay a to 
ffvXrjy TO. leyiKOLi e QaXd(r\_a']as fiyev &(tvXov, rrXay i Xifiiyop tQ Kara 
iroXty. Ai k a^iKotrvX^, reropes ^pa')(jjiai* al ^k vXioy ^ix* hixapdy 
i)(Oi TO arvXoy, fjfJuSXioy d^X^roi Fori avXaarai. Ac /LteraFocic^oi irXioy 
firfyos yj 6 XaXeievs ey OiayOiijf. rj ^Qi^aydevs ey XaXeif, r^ eiri^afii^jf. 
iUiji, ')(pfjarria Tuiy TpokeytMiy, At xj/evSia wpo^evioi, ^iirXeT ol O^fjana* 

Ac K iLyBi')(aSufyTi roi leyo^iKai, enutfioTas eXiarw 6 ^iyos wirdywy 
ray diKay, €\0os npo^iyta koI Fi^iolipuf, apiarly^ay' eirl fiey tois 
fjLra'iaiais Koi wXeoy, ireyreKai^eK' ay^pas, Ittc tois [xeioyois kyv& 
aylpai. Ac k 6 Facoros ttoi Toy Fao'[<T] rov 5ii:afi?rai Karas trvrfioXas, 
dafjLitijpyias eXetrTai Ttits opKuffioras npitrriy^av ray Treyropiciay ofjio* 
aai'Tas, Tiits opKUf/JiOTas Toy ahroy opKoy Ofivvey, irXijOvy ^k yiKqi\ 

It may be convenient to follow the order of M. (Ekonomides so 
far as to examine the text before proceeding to the interpretation. 
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II AFKN, &yev for ayecv ; for the presence of the aspirate no par- 
id Icl has been produced : only a very doubtful analogy is traced in 
Siye'iffOm. 'i he editor allows also that £ for ck is unprecedented: 
hi' doclincp to admit the idea that this preposition recurring four 
times in the same shape can be an error of the workman ; and so far 
hi:» conclusion appears just. It has been suggested that in numerous 
cases the inscrij)tion, or rather the two inscriptions, present letters 
^hich arc to be read twice, as in OaXaaas, and in Karas for Kurras 
for KUTtl Tus, Tlius Payne Knight; — "qui scribebant brevitati in- 
dulgebant et literas singulas pro bin is et duplici potestate prseditis 
tantum non in omnibus adhibuerunt." This hypothesis our editor 
has not noticed. It is however supported, in this instance especially, 
by two glosses he cites from Hesychius, cWvaiy, €»:Xvffii', Kprjres, and 
trr«>', Ik rwK. Building upon the tradition of Hesychius, we should 
get trrtit, IdOaXaaraas, and IWipeios, which could be obtained from 
our text by reading the requisite letters twice. A passage, however, 
of Boeckh (Corpus Inscriptionum, vol. i. p. 725) steps in to deter 
us from considering this resource necessary : he says. Jam Bceoii 
longius progressi dixerunt ivnuaiv (that is ^.fiiramy^^eykTriaiy from 
TTfio/iai) et eiraaiv, * * Kavtrerroy deinde etiam simplex ir pro duplici 
ponentes ut fit in Kaveroy. If our reading be constructed on this 
precedent, we shall write IdaXatraSf tXifieyus, eras, Kardi, and hold 
them as dialectic varieties for €dd€i\a(T(Tas, eWipivos, irTas, 
Karrds, which Hesychius explains to be ci: ©aXaco-iys, and so on. 
In the Elean inscription a\\i/\ou is WTitten AAAAO.'S, raXXa 
TAA, Au AI, and (y€)ypafinhy TPAMENOI. Whether these 
letters are to be read twice, or interpreted as double is a question 
not worth debating. 7'he Elean inscription never writes the same 
letter twice together : ours does : we have ten instances in which 
the duplication would be possible or convenient ; and four examples 
of the same letter repeated. I have noticed but one passage in the 
poets which illustrates the subject. Alkman, frag. 22 : 'A^po^/ro 
fjiey ovK €i'n, fiapyos 5' "T.pws ola nais nuitrcei \ UKp* iir aiOri *:a- 
jjah'ijv, a fii) fiot diyrjs, rw kviraipifThw. Here Kaj^aiviDV is Kaj3l3airuy 
for KaTaftairutVt but the feet are all kretics, and the single consonant 
is necessary to the verse. 

XAAEIAOS. M. CEkonomides prefers XaXct^os to XaXifilos. 
SYAOl. The Delphic inscrij)tions, he observes, fluctuate between 
(TvXeut and avXata, 6AAASAS. 'llie single sigma he attributes to 
inattention ; having overlooked i)robably the remark of Boeckh above 
cited. AIK. He prefers to disunite at *:a. AAIKOSYAOI. The 
first occurrence of the word ; the analogy of UpocrvXelv would lead 
him to expect a^iKotrvXeiv . AMAPAN for iifiepwy. He finds the 
middle a and the spiritus lenis for the first time in this inscription. 
Compare ^/^ap, Doric a/itop. [Of this variation we may add as ex- 
amples "Apra/its for " Ajore/iis (Koen. Greg, de Dial. p. 139), lapov for 
hpov, and II I A PON for 'liptav in inscriptions, Trtrifw for Trc^^ar, and 
iipKos for epKos in Alkman and Alkaus, and orapos for ovetpos in Hero- 
dian(apudCrameri Anekdota, vol.iii.p.229; oyapos, oieipos, AtoXiKiSs. 
Compare oiap). In the Elean inscription trap noX^pw is surely wept 
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woXi/xov, for though the editions of Alkseus and Sappho give wep for 
wepl, yet the original score was at least sometimes irap, and Koen. 
affords IlAPATEPa for irepairipu (Koen. Greg, de Dial. p. 138.) 
Tpdx*a for rpixj^ is cited (ad Alkman. frag. 93) from Eustathius, 
II. p. 969, 7.] 

FOTI. No instan(5e, he assures us, is hitherto known of Potrru 
written with the digeimma, and he goes no further. Although the 
doctrine of the digamma be far from simple, and its employment not 
uniform, yet in this case the question is, are we bound even by errors 
of the graver's tool, if it made any ? or may we say by the reading 
we adopt, that till further evidence shall be produced, we cannot 
believe that the relative pronoun was spelt with the F ? The most 
palpable errors abound in inscriptions (I have noted ^Euidas instead 
of FoiKias), and till some new proof appears we shall read HOTI. 

IIAEON. The grammarians say it was vXrjoy to the iEolians and 
Dorians, but this unsustained assertion the editor rejects. He also 
expressly reads OlANGEAIas Olavdi^, notOlat^dlii^. In OIAN0EYS 
he considers the article indispensable, 6 OlavOevs, and thinks the 
Doric contraction would be O,. XPHSTil for ^fitrdkt and below 
IIEAESTO for iXiadta, also eXitrrai for eXitrOai. AIHAEI for 
Bnr\€7 instead of ^ittX^. BAEESTO for d^Hcrrut (he says) for 6^ 
or Ofri ecTTUf, Eustathius, he observes, writes dtttil like Zwi} and 
Khaeroboskos 0^ai like Tp<^L Here it seems impossible tu accept 
the words EinXj oi d<pn etrrw. The natural construction of the sen- 
tence is hirXfj oi O^rj etrruf, and a simple correction of the text FOI 
for 101 gives this reading. Was the engraver or stamper infallible? 
The digamma is evidently to be preferred to the aspirate ; for these 
people, whatever their dialect, were visibly -^iXwral, lovers of the 
spiritus lenis. But the dative dinXy would be intolerable in this 
place. 

ANAIKAZONTI. M. CEkonomides observes that dv^txH^iv is a 
word hitherto unknown : he quotes to express the same idea, ^i)^u 
ylyovTai ai yvtoyiai and ear 2/^** '/ cKicXijata ycrijrai ^ to liKaariipiov , 
He also tells us that EfiaiMO TAS is new. 

O. The article unaspirated is not uncommon in inscriptions. The 
editor reminds us that the first word of the Elean inscription is a the 
feminine article unaspirated, A FPATPA TOIP FAAEIOIS »/ pitrpa 
Tois ^llXelois, [In fact we are assured that the iEolic dialect, to 
which the Lokrian is akin, entirely ignored the aspirate. Khaero- 
boskos apud Bekkeri Anekdota, p. 716: Kayaiy yap eany, 6 Xeywy 
6ri oi AloXels ev rah iBiais Xi^eai rqy haarelay oXtHs ayyoovtriy.^ 
OriArON. tairayuty^o evayuty. [Such krases are frequent: three 
occur in the Sigean inscription, TovpfAOKpareos, aiofMnros, and aheXifwi, 
Thus Gregorius de Dialectis, pp. 82, 123.] 

HEAESTO, HEAESTAl for iXitrdio, eXeffOai. EX0OS for exOos, 
and that for cktos, the paroxytone accent being a variation by dialect. 
In illustration of these changes, the editor cites a^ov^vXos and airoi'- 
^vXos, (Ttpoyyos and tfTroyyos, aa<pdpayos and atrn-dpayos, trx^Xis and 
9fccX($, ^x^pa^os and cricipuf^t, fiaatios and fiaaros, Kiados and 
KioTTos, and he proceeds to conjecture that adeyos is the root of forms 
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in Hesychius with r, doriyrci, iL^waTel, also ki'trreyks, i(r\vpov jJ trat^is 
(aa(pa\is). He also proposes to take the passage of iEschylus, 
(v/i^epei ^hKftpoveiv inro arevei (Eumenid. 515) as a dialectic form 
for adivei. 

FlAIO^ENil, a word found hitherto only in Lucian. M. CEko- 
nomides merely observes that FIAIOS with the digamma is disco- 
vered in the tables of Heraklea. It may be added, that Heyne in 
his Excursus on the Digamma classes the word among such as refuse 
it. But a reference to Seberi Index shows that the passages in 
which it occurs are but two, and neither of them decisive, for among 
the perplexities of the subject Bentley held, though Heyne did not, 
that ^k before digamma might lose its vowel. Odyss. y, 82 : wpPi^is 
3' ifh* l^lrj, oh ^lifjiios, fjy uyopevuf. 5. 314. Ifiptiov T) \ZioVt rcJ^c ^oi 
vrj^ieprks evitnre. See Priscian, i. 22. 

MNAIAIAIS. Eustathius informs us, says the treatise before us, 
that Aristotle ^vdialos €<f>rj, 0vXa£a$ fiky T))y TptypafijiaTov ehdelav, 
rjirep rjy i/ jjiyd, irapuyayiby le arc' avTrjs fierd icat irXeoyaarfJOv tov 
idSra TO fiydidios, XiOos rv\ov iffruiy rf ^aX/cos fj tl erepoy, 6 ^k ey to7s 
TOiovTOis irXeoyaar/JLOS tov i ^rjXovrai Kal ey T(p Kajjiiyialn. ulddXri Koi ey 
Tf TaXaynalos icni ey aXXois, To this is added, that it may perhaps 
be written fivaidios without the diaeresis. 

MEIONOIS instead of fxeioai, like what is attributed (we are in- 
formed) by Aristophanes the grammarian to the iEtolians, yepoyrois, 
waOrindrois and what is found in Delphic inscriptions, aywyois, 
€yTvy\av6t'T0is, Aa/utteois, irwXeoyrois, ovrois, most of which have been 
remarked by M. Ahrens, who compares from a Boeotian monument 
{iyvs or aiyois for at^L ♦ * * M. Ahrens believes these terminations 
are formed by synkope, as quis for quibus, poematis for poematibus. 

It may be seen, by turning to Koen's Gregorius, p. 278, that a 
wider scope is to be given to this heteroklisis : there the text is, Ta 
oyofxaTiKa 6 fiapTvpos Koi 6 (fivXaKos icXlyovffiy {oi AioXels), and the 
note gives a copious illustration. For the parallel KlyBvy instead of 
icly^vvos, Kiydvyi instead of xiydvy^, see Bekkeri Anekdota, T. iii. 
p. 1389, as cited by Bergk, Alkaeus, 132. 

FASSTOS, FASTON. The editor remarks that orthography 
fluctuates as dpitrros, * ApLfftrroyelTuty in inscriptions. HOI. The 
Etymologicon Magnum (678,44), tells us expressly, woT nap* 'Apyclois 
6,yTi TOV TTOTL a0a<p^o'6( TOV r, eira arvyo^^. In the Delphic Anekdota 
seven inscriptions exhibit the name of a month, TroiTpowio^, which is 
probably, as admitted by Herman (Griech. Monatskunde, p. 73), 
wpoaTpoirios supplicatorius. In a Boeotian inscription occurs the 
strange name flo/^uos for Wpocr^Kos perhaps. After these remarks, 
further on, the editor thinks the words should not be separated 

TTOlTOy. 

Other remarks have been here omitted as too facile or too little 
relevant. With the exception of AIIIx\EIOl, which, as above, we 
propose to read liirXri Fot ; and of FO, TI, which we read HO, TI, it 
is clear that this archaeologist has sufficiently explained and defended 
the readings of the text. We shall next consider whether he has 
been equally successful in the exegesis. And in order to lay the 
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matter fairly before the Society, his paraphrase is here appended 
entire : — 

M^re T^ Oiaydel c^ifnu ayeiv cr Trjs XaXeihos tov ^h'oy ft^re Tip 
XaXciel €K Trjs OlayOiBos firi^c ypfi^aTa ct re trvXfri* 6 5e eirl trvXay * 
entity, F.y t^ trvXdy to. ^evikd xp^/iara jcara OdXaaraay Kni top l^voy 
ixeWey d^cwt aycrw ; irX^v Ik Kifxivos tov ifara ttoXlv, *0f d* dy re 
irapd ra yei'OfJKTiJiiya trvX^rj^ TiiTapffi ^pax/iaTs ^^ri^novarOta* ei ^k koI 
TO (TvXoy irX^oy ^cica ff/jtepwy KaTi\oi, ijfiioXioy dfroriaaTW tovtov o ti 
dy avXfjireuy, Et irXioy fxTfyos jieToiKoirj ^ 6 XaXeievs ey OlarOifjf. rj 
6 Olaydevs It^ XaXei^, ejeerrw avT^ ^^trOai ry vpo^iKiijf, tj ^e^orat rois 
wpo^iyois €iri?rjfjiovcriy eis rtjy noXiy, ?/s dy Tvy\dy(MKn irpo^eyovyTes' 
ei ypev^ofjieyos iXiy^oirOt ^nrXrj ^rijjiwvadijj, 

*Eay Tfjiy ^eyo^iKtav ^'X** yiyt'ft'Tai ai yytHfiai, o fevos o ri)v ^/icijk 
CTrayoiv iMoBuf €ktos irpo^eyov koi i^ioiiyov, dr^pai oiTires Toy opKoy 
ojjioirayTes Toy yeyofxitrfiiyoy ?/ ^rj verOopKia KeKXrjTai, ^it^dtrovfTi Ti)y 
^iKtiy' €<mtKTay 5' ovtoi ruiy dplffruty, ireyTCKalleica fjiky ei fitds Koi 
nXfloyos TO eiridiKoy \pr)na Tifi^TO, eyyia Se el eXdaaoi'os, 'Ear 6 
aoTos jrpos Toy dtrroy ^(vci^ijrac KaTa tu av/i/3oXa, oi ^rijjuovpyoi ofto- 
aavTes T^y vevdopKiay, eXiffOwfray tovs opKuffioTas' oi ^ aipedh'Tes 
Toy avToy toU ^rifjiiovpyoU opKoy ofiyvTutffay, KpaTeiTut ^^ t) Tuiy trXei- 
oyuy \prj<l>os. 

Before we proceed, it is desirable to hear Stephanus Byzantinus 
about these two obscure little cities : — OldyOri, iruXit XoKpwy. *Eicaraio« 
'Aa/^ (a slip of the pen, says M. CEkonomides, for Evpwirri). 'E\- 
XdyiKos le OlavBeiay avrriy <^ri(Tiy^ to eOyiKoy Olaydevs. etrri ^e Kai 
Oldydeioy Kal OlaydU* ej avTOv OldrOios. And again of the other 
XdXaioy, iroXis AoKpuiy. *Eicara?os KvpiJiri^* f.i€rd ^e \ot:poi' ey ^k 
XdXaioy iroXis, ey le Oldydrj noXis (a quotation), to eOyiKoy XdXaios, 
QovK'vUdris y\ The passage is cited in Westerman's edition, from 
book iii. 101 . Meaaairlovs Kai TpiTaUas Kai XaXaiovs Kai ToXoifxaylovs 
Kai *llairiovs icai OlayOeas, which is much corrupted in the text of 
Stephanus. M. CEkonomides finds the names elsewhere, and in 
Sky lax and Ptolemy the forms Kvaydis, EvayOia for the above town. 

The first clause is not mistakeable : it protects a foreigner's person 
and property while within the limits of either of the contracting 
states from hostile or predatory attacks from the other. The next 
presents some difficulty. M. CEkonomides translates, it seems, 
dffvXoy by d^cias, a liberty which can by no means be permitted, 
lliis word is the stumbling-block, but there it stands visible and 
legible enough. In a note he sees advantage in a fresh rendering ; 
Toy Be avXuiira Olaydea rj XaXeiea^ e), nore Xri(f>6eifj trvXiHy rd Twy 
ieywy KaTa OdXaaaay^ efeorw to7s XaXeievffiv rj Olttydevfft Kardyeiy 
eKelOey darvXrjToy ; if the plunderer be captured it shall be lawful to 
fetch him home undamaged; "if his friends can save him," ought 
to follow ; but the next words are, except from the town harbour. In 
the text is not a syllable about his being captured. These distor- 
tions of the sense only prove that the commentator had not hit upon 
a proper solution. I apprehend the true ex])lanation is to be looked 

* Read avXriy, but better in the dative, M frvXritrei. 
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for in the aavXla often voted by states to favoured persons. In the 
Orchomenian inscription (Boeckh. 1564) eSoJc rv MfMv '£'[p]x^' 
fieriuty *Ayihkoy Aa0/rao 'IloXcIa aw ^AXe^aiBpeias npo^eyov elfiev 
[k]i; evepycTav rds noXios ^Epxofieviufy, Krj ahroy Krf eayovios icij eifiev 
avTv yds kri FvKlas ivaariy *:<) da^aXca^ Krj dreXlay rij affovXiay 
Ktj Kara ySv Kf) Kara OdXaTiay . . . /It fvas decreed by the demvs 
of the Orchomenians thai Agedikus, son of Daphites, an JEolian of 
Alexandria, be proxenos and benefactor of the city of the Orcho- 
menians, both himself and his descendants, and have the right of 
acquiring land and house, and personal security, and exemption from 
taxes and from depredation both by land and sea. Again in a Delphic 
inscription (Rose, p. 284), Ae\0ot eSwicav ^iXiTrn^ ^AwoXXmlov 
KaXv/Jiyi^, avrf vai eKyoyou irpo^eyiay, icpo^avTeiay, irpoehpiav, npo- 
^iKlay, davXiar, driXeiay ndyrufy. The same privilege is voted in 
two or three other inscriptions . I find it slightly varied in one cited 
by Ruse (p. 292) from Gniter, kuI €*i(TTXovv Koi eKirXovy teal iroXefiov 
icai elprfyrjs atrvXel icai daizoylei. It consisted in this, that if made 
prize of, the privileged man could recover his goods by process of law. 
Now if we assume that a man enjoying dcrvXia is called in our 
inscription aavXos, the whole sense will be easy : to follow our pre- 
decessor we may put it into a paraphrase ; t'l^ttnui If np trvXtHyn ey 
Tf avXdy rd lenKa, €K OaXd<T(rfis dyeiy Toy aVvX/^ \pu)fi€yoy, irXijV 
tic Xi/ici'Off Tov Kurd noXiy' But be it lawful for the privateerer, in 
pursuit of foreign merchandise, to seize at sea one who holds a patent of 
d(rvXla, except in the town harbour. In other words, his privilege 
protects him only within the limits of the friendly state. 

'A^iKooT/Xw may be explained wrongfully seize, by which is probably 
meant make prize of goods protected by the terms of this convention. 
The preceding clauses refer solely to foreign persons and property, 
but other clauses not preserved would render it iUegal to plunder 
subjects of the contracting parties. By mistake, however, at sea, 
goods belonging to citizens of these towns might become prize ; and 
then, if surrendered within ten days, the penalty was but half a 
crown! 

In interpreting a succeeding clause, which reads el fjeroikoiri 
or ^y fieroiK^ nX^oy firfros rj 6 XaXeievs ly Oiaydelif. rj 6 Olardevs ky 
XaXe/^, rp iwi^rjfiiijf. ^iicy 'xpfitrOta. [r^] Ttoy vpoiivufy, the editor 
assumes tacitly that it stands in coherence with the preceding. He 
supposes a suit about the d^iKoavXia^ To me this assumption appears 
groundless ; the preceding lines refer to privateering by land and 
sea ; this opens the subject of lawsuits ; and there is no allusion to 
the previous subject. Juxtaposition is not enough to overbear the 
negative conclusion. The npo^eyoi introduced he takes to be men- 
tioned as privileged persons : and pursuing this idea he is fain to 
slur over hastily the concluding clause, which becomes, under his 
treatment, absolute nonsense. That the irpo^eyoi were privileged 
persons is unquestionable, but they appear here in their capacity of 
agents. The editor's hypothesis is demolished, by the clause ei 
\p€v^€a wpo^eyioi : he is obliged to translate el v/zci/^o/icyos eXiyxoiro, 
^hich is nothing like the onginal. From the nature of things it 
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was to have been expected that states would want agents in other 
cities, and who so likely to be employed as the irpd^eyoi ? Passow, 
after giving the significations which we do not want here, goes on : 
wpoieyos, thirdly, wer des Interesse einen andem Staats und seiner 
Biirger nach dazu erhaltnem Auftrage vertritt und auf alle Weise 
befordem hilft, wie unsre Kesidenten, Consuln oder Agcnten : that 
is, an agent to take charge of the interests of a foreign state and of 
its citizens, and to forward them hy all means in his power, in pur- 
suance of a commission obtained for the purpose. His id muneris erat 
praecipue injunctum, says Valckenaer (on Ammonius, p. 201) ut 
sedulo prospicerent, ne quid publica istius civitatis res a civibus 
caperet detrimenti. He quotes Erotianus, koX ^povr/^ovras ^/Xmv 
pkvt oifK oi'Ttay ^k jroXiTkiy, and also Suidas, xal rd dWd ^loiKei kqI 
^caTT/oarrei €v rp irarpih rp iavrov rd rp iroXei cice/i}; dia<l>ipovTa, ^s 
wpo^eyei. This clause then provides, that if a party to a suit, being 
a subject of one of the contracting powers, have resided more than 
a month in the territory of the other, he must go to the wpo^evos or 
consul. What the wpoleios was to do, was probably defined by 
custom. The intent is, to put the party in the position of residence, 
as a peroiKos, 

We have before remarked that the Corfiote editor, having lost the 
thread of the sense, has failed in interpreting the next clause. To 
follow out the interpretation given above, we may observe that the 
wp6i€yos, living among his own people, would sometimes be tempted 
to betray his trust towards those whose agent he was : it is therefore 
here provided, that if he do not discharge his duty to his principals 
he shall pay double. Phrynikus apud Bekkeri Anekdota, p. 163. 
wpo^eiti dvTi Tov ciriorarw, yeyiK^. eic rod xard Mei^iov. " IlXov- 
rdp\ov Wfjo^evei," wpo^eros yap kariv o irpdararris rat i^poyritniis. 

To try these causes between native and idien we have here 
ieyoliKai appointed ; a word, as the editor informs us, only known 
by a correction of Dindorf s in Johannes Laurentius, who uses it, 
corrupted to £evo^oK-i|s, as the equivalent of the praetor peregrinus at 
Rome. It was originally probable that, in the instance before us, 
commissioners should be named on each side in equal numbers, and 
thus an even division might easily occur. In that dilemma the first 
clause provides a remedy, either an appeal or by adding assessors. 
I imagine the step intended was nearly analogous to praying a tales, 
the plaintiff selecting respectable jurors and administering an oath 
to do justice between the litigants. This might be done from per- 
sons present in court, and the cause decided upon at once. If the 
cause must be reheard, the ewtaporai become assessors. 

It is somewhat singular, that, in a treaty between two states, any 
provision should have been made for process of law between fellow- 
citizens. We may however suppose, that among various remedies 
open to plaintiffs, according to the nature of their plaint, one in par- 
ticular is here assigned to suits arising out of the convention. And 
see Thukyd. v. 79, rot* dk irais Karrci vdrpia diKditarOat, 

In dealing with the clause about IriynovpyoX M. CEkonomides has 
forgotten the indications of the sense obtainable from the use of the 
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article. The Greeks said of the vacant office, iXiaOai xn-parriyor, 
not kKiadai tov trrpaTriy6y. In fact, the arrparrjyoy is a predicate, 
as if tiffre eirai trrparriyor, and with predicates they omit an article 
even when logic seems to demand one. It would be an unworthy 
task to collect examples. Now M. CEkonomides sees in his text 
TOS IIOPKOMOTAS, and therefore prints in his paraphrase ol 
^riiiiovpyol eXiffOuaav Toifs opKtMtfiOTas, which is not, in that sense, 
Greek. But besides that, he has not got ol Zri/jLiovpyoi in the text ; 
it is only AAMIAPri22 without the article. Into these mistakes 
he was led by the difficulties naturally attending a technical subject, 
in which the nomenclature is unknown or unfamiliar. He believes 
^riijuovpyovs to beDemarchs,and opKUffioras to hejurejurando astrictos, 
for which a gloss might be produced. But neither of these notions 
is correct in this passage. Ot opicuffji6Tai are the officers that admi- 
nister oaths : call them, as they here prick a jury, for shortness, 
sheriffs. This word opKoifiOTrjs is almost a stranger to the Lexicons. 
Hesychius, Harpokration, the Etymologicon Magnum have not given 
it. Suidas only names it, for the sake, as Kuster remarks, of pointing 
out that the second syllable has omega. In Henry Stephens I could 
not find it. But the new edition by Hase and Dindorf has the follow- 
ing: " *0pKiM}fi6Trjs, Jurejurando astrictu8,W . LL. Photius, ^OpKwvras 
[*0/3Jcwras] oux* opKitrrds oi^k opKWjjoras Xeyovai* Pollux tamen ponit, 
i. 38." Photius means, if you want to say swearing in officers, you 
must use opKtaToi, for the words opKiarai and 6pKu>fi6rai are not clas- 
sical Greek, From this it is perfectly evident that opicwfiorai meant, 
in his idea, qui juramento adstringunt, not adstricti. 

Among the many significations of the word Ariiiiovpyoi, that which 
is suitable in this passage is xeiporexvtih manufacturers. We are 
compelled by the rules of syntax to construct thus, ol opKtayLorai 
iXiaOtaaay ^rffiiovpyovs^ let the sheriffs select master craftsmen to try 
the cause. Etym. Magn. Arjfitovpyos, TroWd orffialvfA fj \^£c$* .... 
Aiyoyrai koI ol wept rds x^ipovpyias Koi rrjy rtoy reyi'^av eiri/jLeXetay 

.... Suidas much more confusedly ; among the rest 'jrore M 

Kal Toifs dp-xiriKToyas. People in this position were among the 
richest in Athens, as Lysias, with his brother, and the father of De- 
mosthenes. It is true that the term included all craftsmen, both 
masters and journeymen, but our inscription says 3a/ic<i>pyu;s eX^arai 
dpiarirBay, which would suffice for the object in view. Pollux, viii. 
111. Tpla ^k ijy rd eOyrj TraXat EvTrarp/^ai, Tew/jiopoi, Arjfiiovpyol' The 
Attic tribes originally were divided into three fratrias or trithings 
or nations, nobles, landholders, and handicraftsmen ; where we must 
remember that slaves did all the drudgery. 

What Treyropicla may be is uncertain : the editor conjectures it to 
mean the invocation of five deities, as Philip swore by Capitolian 
Jove, by Vesta, Mars, the Sun, the Earth, and so on (Diod. Sic. 
xxvii. 11.). The word ought to mean quintuple oath, five oaths in 
one formulary, and the interpretation of M. CEkonomides is vapid 
and unmeaning. This oath, whatever it were, was to be taken by 
the sheriffs and jury ; it must be supposed to be a declaration of 
indifference, and of willingness to do even justice between the par- 
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ties. Pollux, viii. 122, eays the oath of the dikastfl in Athens was 
to decide by law, where law spoke ; by equity, where law was silent : 
o ^e UpKos tjy riSv ^iKavrtZv, irepi ^kv iy vofioi eltji, Kara rovs vofwvs 
yj/rifpieiaOai, irepi ^e cJv firj eitr), trvy yvwfiri rrj ^iKaiordrn. The oath 
of the Heliasts is given in Demosthenes (adv. Timokr. p. 746, a 
reference for which I am indebted to a friend). It is of great length, 
and embraces a variety of clauses : the earlier refer to the political 
functions of the court ; those applicable in civil cases appear last, in 
these words : ovck Cbjpa Zclo^ai rr/s iiXidtrews ereica ovt avTos eyoi 
ovT aWos efjLoi ovr aAAij elcoros c/iov, ovre T€\i'rf otfre fxri^at-^ oh' 
Ze^iff KoX ykyora ovk eXarroy tj rpiaKoyr €Tr\' koX aKpodtrofiai tov re 
Karriyopov Kai tov dwoXoyovpevov OfAoiws ilfopoJy, Ka\ diaij/riipiovfMai 
ir€pi avTov oi dy y If ^iutlis. I will accept no bribes: am not under 
thirty: will hear both sides, and vote on the merits of the case. 
These are specimens of oaths taken by jurymen at Athens. An oath 
embo<lying five such clauses would in our parliamentary language 
be denominated a consolidated oath, and in Lokris a veyropKla, 

To test, by a translation, the value of the ideas here set out, I 
have added the following 

VERSION. 

Be it not lawful for the CEanthian to carry off the alien out of 
Khalseum, nor for the Khalaean out of CEanthea ; nor property, if 
one use rapine. But be it allowed to one using rapine, in his de- 
predation upon aliens, to carry off from sea one holding a patent 
of d(rv\la» except from the town harbour. If one make prize wrong- 
fully, let him pay four drachmae : if he keep the booty more than 
ten days, let him pay the value of whatever he seized and half as 
much more. 

If either the Khalaean reside in CEanthea, or the CEanthian in 
Khalaeum above a month, let him sue as one domiciled, through the 
proxeni. If the proxenus betray his trust, let double damages be 
laid on him. 

If the court be equally divided, let the alien plaintiff choose 
assessors, excepting the proxenus and his own immediate friends, 
from among the most respectable men ; in suits of a himdred and 
more drachmae, fifteen; in less, nine. If citizen against citizen 
have a suit arising out of this treaty, let the sheriffs choose master 
craftsmen of the most respectable, and let them take the Quintuple 
oath. Let the sheriffs take the same oath, and a majority decide. 
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A paper was read — 

" On certain Foreign Terms, adopted by onr Ancestors prior to 
their Settlement in the British Islands : " — Continued. By Edwin 
Guest, Esq. 

Next to the improvements in social life which tend to increase 
the supplies of food, those arts which are connected with the science 
of construction seem most likely to engage the attention of rude 
but intelligent men, when first brought under the influences of a 
superior civilization. One of the most striking peculiarities in the 
social condition of a people is furnished by the structures in which 
they dwell. The houses of the Germans must, in the time of Tacitus, 
have been of the humblest description. We are not told what were 
the materials they were built with, but we are informed that no 
mortar was used, and may therefore infer, that the roof (probably of 
thatch) was supported on what is commonly known, in our limestone 
districts, as " dry walling." Certain portions of the building were 
plastered, perhaps with some preparation of gypsum, and the beauty 
of this material appears to have given the German houses the only 
attractive feature they possessed. These dwellings were scattered 
without order, much in the same manner as the cottages of some of 
our English villages. 

Nullas Germanorum populis urbefi habitari satis notum «8t, ne pati quidem 
inter se junctas sedes. Coluiit discreti ac diverfti, ut fons, ut campus, ut 
nemus placuit. Vicos locant, non in nostnim morem^ connexis et cohs- 
rentibua aedificiis ; suam quisque doinum spatio circumdat, sive adversus casus 
ignis remedium, sive inscitiA a^dificandi. Ne caementoruih aut tegularum 
usus ; materia ad omnia utuntur inform!, et citra speciem aut delectadonem. 
Quffidam loca diligentius illinunt terr& ita puE& ac splendente, ut picturam 
ac lineamenta colorum imitetur. — Germ, 15. 

Two or three centuries later, the Germans — at least those in the 
neighbourhood of the river — had adopted a very different kind of 
architecture. When Julian crossed the Rhine, a.d. 357, he found 
villas and houses built after the Roman fashion. 

— solis primo exortu, visis per montium vertices barbaris, ad celsiora du- 
cebatur alacrior miles : nulloque invenxo (hoc siquidem opinati discessere 
confestim) eminus ingentia fumi volumina visebantur, indicantia nostros per- 
mptas populari terras hostiles. Quae res Germanorum perculit animos, atque 
desertis insidiis, quas per arcta loca et latebrosa struxerant nostris, trans 
Mcenum nomine fluvium ad opitulandum suis necessitudinibus avolarunt. 
Ut enim rebus amat fieri dubiis et turbatis, hinc equitum noatrorum ac 
cursu, inde navigiis vectorum inilitum impetu repentino perterrifacti, 
evadendi subsidium velox locorum iuvenere prudentes: quorum digressu 
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miles Ubere gradiens, opulentas pecore villaB, et frugibus rantehat, nulli 
pHTcendc), extraotiaque ca]*tivia, domic ilia cimcta ciiratlua ntu Romano 
coiiKtructa daniinis ^ubditls exur^bat. — Amm^ Marc. 1 7, 

That the foreign architects employed to build these villas, should 
with so many novelties of construction also introduce many novel 
termSi ia what we might nuturally expect. ' That the use of Roman 
brtcka (tegul^e) was common in the norther u parts of Gaul, we leam 
from the Roman remains at Treves, where we see walls 30 or 40 feet 
high, and 6 or 8 feet thick, built entirely with these bricks. The 
Breton teoi represents a word, which muat have been introduced 
ioto the Celtic dialects long before the third century ; and its intro- 
duction into the German dialects— fi^Ze A.-Sax., tegelV)\i.t ^iegel 
Germ., cannot with reason be assigned to a much later period. The 
German phrases /eTJ.^^^r a window, and mauer a wall, answering to 
the Welsh /e^iefl/^r and murt may be importations of equal antiquity, 
but as these words have not been found in any A.* Sax. MS., they 
probably were not adopted by our ancestors. The A. -Sax. duru a 
door, tkttr Germ., dyr Icel,, may possibly represent the Welsh and 
Breton dor, which has the same signification, but as corresponding 
terms are widely spread throughout the Indo-European languages, 
it will be safer to consider duru as an indlgenuus term, llie northern 
word Iwbar a raften— 

Ho ended and the kebars Bheufc 

Aboon the chorui' roar.— Burns^ Jolly Beggars. | 

la evidently the Breton kebr and Welsh ceher a rafter, which appear 
to be connected with the Irish cahar, a joint, conjunction, union, &c. 
At first sight we might be disposed to regard ktbar as one of the 
many Gaelic terms which have been introduced into the Lowland 
Scotch J but this hypothesifi is no longer tenable, when we trace the 
word in the Old Flemish* 

Kepcr^t tigna fibulis coiijuncta, pr^ctpue autem domorunip in acutum 
deainentiutn , ^^Kilian. 

We may then, till a better explanation offers itself, look upon kebar 
as one of the terms which passed from Gaul into Germany in the 
wake of Roman improvement during the third and fourth centuries- 

The ancient Germans, it would seem, had no fortified enclosures. 
Their places of refuge appear to have been of a very different 
character v — 

Solent et subterraneos apecus aperire, eosque miilto insuper fimo onerant, 
fluffugium hiemi et receptaculum fmgibua, quia rigorem frigomm ejusinodi 
locis molliuat, et si quando hostis advenit, aperta populatur, abdita autem et 
defoasa aut igiiorantur, aut eo ipso fallunt;, quod quf^erenda sunt. — Germ. 16. 

ITiese subterranean structures are jwobably referred to in the fol- 
lowing passiage. If so, they mtist have been used hy the Germans 
as late as the fourth century. Ammianus MarceUinus informs us, 
that when Jnlian approached the forest which bounded the valley of 
the Maine — 
— st^tit diu auaetatidOi indieio perfugce edoctui, pi^r auhterraata qusedam 
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occulta, foMasque multifidai latere plurimot, ubi habile ▼isum fuerit, erup- 
turos. Ausi tamen omnes accedere fidentissime, ilicibuB inciaig et fraxinis, 
roboreque objecto magno Semites invenere constrates, &c. — Amm, Marc. 17. 

No antiquary can read these passages without being reminded 
of those curious structures which are commonly known in this 
country by the name of "Picts' Houses." Low passages, that 
barely afford room for a man to enter on his knees, lead to small 
chambers roofed in with large stones which overlap one another, like 
the roofing-stones in the " IVeasury of Atreus" and other Cyclopean 
buildings of ancient Greece. These chambers sometimes contain 
the bones of animals of the chase, and other relics, which show them 
to have served, at times, as places of habitation. Great was the 
surprise, when a short time since, the remains of some iron imple- 
ments were found in one of these labyrinths. No one could under- 
stand how such a place could have served the purposes of habitation 
at the comparatively late period when this metal came into use. 
The extracts we have quoted go far to show that similar structures 
were used by some of the most civilized of the German races, less 
than a century before our ancestors settled in this island. The writer 
is not aware that there is any authority for saying that the Picts had 
such retreats ; but the same habits and modes of life may have pre- 
vailed among all the ruder races in the North of Europe, and possibly 
our antiquaries may not be in error, when they attribute the " Picts' 
Houses" to that people. 

Though the Germans had no fortresses in their own country, 
they must have been well acquainted with the castella that were 
built to restrain their inroads into the Roman provinces. The word 
castel is found both in Welsh and Breton ; in some of the earliest of 
the German M2SS., and in our A. -Saxon charters, though the word is 
not recognised by the compilers of our Anglo- Saxon Dictionaries . Its 
introduction into the Anglo-Saxon language probably took place when 
our ancestors first began to harass the provincials of Gaul with their 
piratical inroads. Ceaster * a city ' cannot, however, be placed in the 
same category with castel. No word answering to ceaster is found 
in the Celtic dialects, nor is it known to any German language 
except our own. The avenue by which it found its way into the 
A .-Saxon may furnish a subject for consideration hereafter. No phi- 
lologist will subscribe to the opinion that it came directly from the 
Latin castrum. 

The gate which led into a city or fortress, retained among the 
Romanized Celts its Latin name ; porth Welsh, pors Breton. From 
them it must have passed at a very early period to their neighbours, 
port A. -Sax., poort Du., pfort-e Germ., &c. In like manner the 
Latin vallum must have fiimished both Celts and Germans with 
their name for the rampart. According to Nennius, the Bretons 
called Hadrian's wall the gaaul. He tells us that Severus, to whom 
he attributes its construction, — 

— murum et aggerem a man usque ad mare per latitudinem Britennis id 
est per exxxii millia passuum deduxit, etvocatur Britennico sermone Gaaul, 
id est a Pengaaul, qus villa Scotice Cenail, Anglice vero Peneltun dicitur, 
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usque ad ostium fliitninfa Cluth et Caitpentalocli, quo mums ille fiiiitiir 
tu»tici> opare, — HisL BthtimdiS^ c. 19. 

The A. -Sax. wmll, Germ* «?ff//, Du. wul. Sec, properly eignify a 
wall of defence. The wider njeaning aasigTied to the English word 
may perhaps admit of the following explanation. In the North of 
England wall was pronoianeed wa\ ^ aU was proaounced a\ and 
thus it seems to have been confounded witii tffl, answering to the 
A. -Sax. it^flA * a partition.' This confusion of meanings in our north- 
em dialect may have gradually affected the meaning of the word in 
our standard English. 

The magnificent causeways which connected together the Roman 
fortresses were known in the fourth century hy the name of stratte. 
The earliest writer in whose works the word occurs is Eutropius, but 
the later Latin ists employ it freely. It is found both in the Celtic 
and the German dialects, and must ha%^e passed into the latter at 
least as early as the fourth century. At that period, the great high- 
ways, both in Gaul and Britain, were familiarly known to our 
ancestors . and the term stnclet afterwards so common, was probably 
then first adopted into their language. 

Mills were objects of too obvious utility not to fix the attention 
of the Germans ; and that water-mills were of no very uncommon 
occurrence in the neighbourhood of the Rhine and its tributarieSj 
may perhaps be gathered from the easud way in which one of them 
is noticed by Ausonius in his poem on the Moselle : — 

Te rapidus Gelhia, te marraore cUrus Enibrus, 

Festinant fauHrlis quam primuin adlambere lymphU 

Nt^HUbus Gelbis celcbratus placibusj ille 

Pr^ecipiti ttirquena cerealia saxa roiaCu, 

Stridputesque trahena pef Ifcvia luarmora serras 

Audit perpetuos ripfi. in utraque tumultus. — Amon. Musttla. 

I'he name for such a mill in the fourth century appears to have been 
•molinu, whence no doubt came the Breton mUin, the Welsh melen, 
and the Irish muilean^ and also the A.-Sax. my ten, the Du. molen^ 
and Icelandic mylm. The same current of influences probably 
introduced the w^ord into all these languages. The writer is also 
inclined to trace the A.-Sax. cycene and Du. keuken ' a kitchen/ from 
the Latin coquina^ through the Breton ktgin and Welsh cegin ; and 
the A. -Sax. cylene 'an oven * (Lat. culma) may have entered our Ian- 
gTiage at a date quite as early as either mylen or cycene^ 

The metal which was first used by the Cells and Germans in the 
fabrication of their weapons and other implements was a mixture of 
copper and tin, with a small addition of lead ; and the proportion 
in which these metals were mixed together appears to he nearly the 
same * in all the specimens examined, wherever those specimens were 
founds whether in France or in England, or on the coasts of the 
Baltic, We know these ancient weapons were made by the men 
who used them, for the casting- moulds have been found in many 
localities, and in some cases actually filled witli the metal in question, 

* Thii ikct has been lately quesdoned^ but {m the writer'^ judgment) without 
sufiicieat reason. 
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We might therefore infer that this mixed metal was one of the arti- 
cles imported by the Greek and Roman traders, even if Csesar had 
not expressly asserted as much, as regards Britain*. It is however 
a curious circumstance that we find no traces of the Latin word €U 
in any Celtic dialect. In the German dialects are found the A. -Sax. 
ar^ Icelandic eir ' brass/ and the Friesish eren * brazen.' Our English 
ore of course represents the A. -Sax. ar. 

The south-western extremity of Britain was the only district in 
Europe which produced tin, and the Welsh is the only language in 
Europe in which that word lias a significant meaning. The Webh 
ystaen refers to the ductility of the metal, and is of course the origin 
of the Latin stannum. In the German dialects the initial sibilant 
was rejected, — tin A.-Sax., zinn\ Germ., &c. This loss of the 9 
before a / was very unusual at so early a period, though sufficiently 
common in the later stages of our language, e. g. Tantony pig for 
St. Anthony's pig, Tawdry laces for St. Audry's laces, Tooley Street 
for St. Olave Street, &c. 

While on this subject we may refer to the etjrmology of our 
English word penny, — penig A.-Sax., pfennig Germ., penning Du., 
&c. In the Breton, gwenn means white, and Gonidec gives us the 
following definition of its derivative gwennek : — 

GwENNEK, «. m, Ancienne monnaie de Bretagne, et peutdtre de France, 
que Ton nommait un blanc. On a ensuite donn^ ce nom k la vingti^me 

{>artie de la livre touraois, un sou. On entend par ce mot aujourd'hui 
a vingti^me partie d'un franc, cinq centimes. 

This word was pointed out to the writer by the late Mr. GamettJ, 
as being evidently the origin of the A.-Snx, penig, and it certainly 
affords a satisfactory etymology in a case which has hitherto baffled 
all the efforts both of our own and of the German philologists. 

* JEre utuntur importato (B. G. 5). 

t The » in zinn it merely the equivalent of our English t, not the repretentative 
of an initial tt, 

X See hit paper in the Society's Proceedings, vol. ii. p. 237. 

[To be continued.] 
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Hbnslbioh Wbdowood, Esq. in the Chair. 

H. J. Hose, Esq.. B.A., TriD. ColL Camb., F.S.S., &c., was elected 
a Member of the Society. 

A paper was read*, entitled — 

" On Vowel-assimilation, especially in relation to Professor Willis's 
Experiment on Vowel-sounds." By T. Hewitt Key, Esq. 

When the eye, running over the northern parts of Asia, comes in 
succession across such names as Kamtchatka, Okhotsk, Aldan, Vilini, 
Vitim, Toungous, Jenisei, Angara, Sourgout, Tobol, Irtish, Ishim, 
Sibir (the town that gave name to Siberia) ; when in a passage 
through Central Asia it finds Kara-korum, Yarkand, Kachgar, Koko- 
nor, Lhassa, Hitchi, Ladak, Koondooz, Samarcand, Balkach, Aral, 
Ararat, together with the races called Mongol, Tatar, Kirghiz, 
Kasak, Kalpach ; when along the coast E. and S. of Asia there 
occurs a series of names, Japan, Kiou-siou, Loo-choo, Palawan, 
Sooloo, Celebes, Sardwak, Sambawa, Samarang, Balambangan, 
Lombok, Banca, Java, Malacca, Andaman, followed by Madagascar 
and Comoro ; when in Eastern and North-eastern Europe we meet 
with Astrakhan, Simbirsk, Kazan, Moscow, Novogorod, Grodno, 
Lemberg, Walach, Widdin, Warsawa, Memel, Revel and Stockholm ; 
and when such forms have their parallel beyond the Atlantic in 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama, Appalach-ian, Arkansas, Huron, 
Erie, Oronoco, Paraguay, Chili, — one cannot but admit the tendency 
to the employment of the same or similar vowels in the formation 
of words ; and the fact admitted, the why is a fitting subject for 
inquiry. 

The consideration of the vowels has for some time been deemed 
of the utmost importance by the numerous German scholars who 
have applied themselves to linguistic science ; but there is perhaps 
reason for fearing that their inquiries have not been altogether 
based upon first principles. Some among them have allowed them- 
selves, it would appear, to be led astray by paying more attention 
to the symbols of sound than to sounds themselves. Thus, because 
the Sanscrit and Gothic have but three simple characters for vowels, 
viz. for a, t, and u, an undue precedence has been hastily allowed to 

* Strictly speaking, only the substance of this paper was given on the evening 
in question from very imperfect notes. The gentleman who had undertaken to 
provide a paper had been kept away by an attack of illness so sudden and severe 
that no notice could be sent to the Society. Parts of the present paper were 
consequently written at a much later date, and the whole printed only in Fe- 
bruary, 1854. 
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these vowel St and plirases often occur whicli ^eem to imply that e 
find partake of a diphthongal character because they happen, in 
the above- named language&j to be represented by such compound 
symbols as at and au. Even Grimm, when speaking of the vowels 
in general (D. G* L p. 5), conlinea the honorary title of pure vowelft 
(reine vocale) to o, J, o, m , to the exclusion of e. Again, the alphabet 
"which prevails in Europe having but five symbols, has led many to 
speak of these as the only vowels, while others, somewhat less re- 
itrained by the accidents of outward form, have endeavoured to 
ascertain what the full number of vowels may be* as though they 
admitted of enumeration* Of necessity the symbols for vowel'sound 
must be limited, but this must not be allowed to hide from us the 
fact« that the sounds themselves are infinite, passing by imperceptible 
gradations from one to another of those which have been favoured 
with a special notation* In fact, to define precisely the number of 
vowels is a problem akin to that of defining the number of points 
that make up a finite line* 

It is witJi some feeling of awkwardness, as well as diffidence, that 
ooie thus ventures to criticise the writings of foreign philologist a, and 
this for two reasons* In the first place, the gratitude of classical 
scholars is due in no ordinary degree to a nation which has done 
more for philology in the last century than all the other races of the 
world united ; and on the other hand, but few Englishmen can escape 
from pleading guilty to the same charge of neglect or error which 
we have brought against Germany. Nay, the rarity of original 
inquiry among Englishmen in matters of a linguistic character, 
affords some excuse to foreigners for ignoring what is done in this 
country ; and indeed as regards the very paper vi^hich we now charge 
the Germans with having neglected, it must be admitted that the 
author w^as in some respects unfortunate in his mode of publication. 
Scholars seldom unite the love of classical and scientific pursuits; 
and a paper of the highest value for philology might well fail to 
meet with all the attention it deserved from the students of language, 
when published in a series of treatises almost exclusively of a ma- 
thematical character J not but that the paper itself has an indis- 
putable claim to such a position, since it treats the problem with the 
accuracy of modern physics* Still it has unfortunately happened 
that it has, probably for the reason we have given, escaped the 
attention of nearly all English and perliaps all foreign philologists* 
In the third volume of the Transactions of tfie Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Society occurs a paper, entitled '* On the Vowel Sounds and 
on lieed Organ *pipes,*' by Robert Willis, M.A., FeOovp of Caius 
College, and now Jacksonian Professor of Natural Philosophy. 
It was read in two parts, Nov* 24, 1 828, and March 1 6, 1 829. From 
this paper we purpose to make some quotations, and abridge more 
or less other parts which are important to philology. 

'* The generality of writers,/* says Mr. Willis (p. 231), *' who have 
treated on the vowel sounds appear never to have looked beyond the 
vocal organs for their origin. Apparently assuming the actual 
forms of these organs to be essential to llieii pruducliou, they have 
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contented themselves with describing with minute precision the 
relative positions of the tongue, palate and teeth, peculiar to each 
vowel, or with giving accurate measurements of the corresponding 
separation of the lips, and of the tongue and uvula, considering 
vowels in fact more in the light of physiological functions of the 
human body than as a branch of acoustics." 

Soon after he goes on : " Kempelen's mistake, like that of every 
other writer on t£is subject, appears to lie in the tacit assumption, 
that every illustration [of vowel-sound] is to be sought for in the form 
and action of the organs of speech themselves, which, however para- 
doxical the assertion may appear, can never, I contend, lead to any 

accurate knowledge of the subject The vowels are mere 

affections of sound, which are not at all beyond the reach of human 
imitation in many ways, and not inseparably connected with the hu- 
man organs, although they are most perfectly produced by them/' 

After verifying and subsequently modifying the experiments of 
Kempelen, Mr. Willis was in the end led to the construction of a 
very simple apparatus. Adjusting together a succession of cylin- 
drical tubes which ran upon each other like the joints of a telescope, 
he placed at one end a socket with an organ reed fitted to it, through 
which the air was thrown from a wind chest, the said organ chest 
and reed performing the parts which in the human body are assigned 
to the lungs and the chordae vocales of the larynx. The object of 
the shifting cylindrical joints was to secure the means of lengthening 
or shortening at pleasure the tube through which the air passed on 
quitting the reed. 

The results, which partly depended upon the musical note of the 
reed, are described by Mr. Willis in these words : — 

"No. 1. 
lEAOU* UOAETIEAOU 



Let the line abed represent the length of the pipe measured from 
a, and take ab, be, cd, &c., respectively equal to the length of the 
stopped pipe in unison with the reed employed, that is, equal to half 
the length of the sonorous wave of the reed. 

" Now if the pipe be drawn out gradually, the tone of the reed, 
retaining its pitch, first puts on in succession the vowel qualities 
I £ A O U ; on approaching e the same series makes its appearance 
in inverse order, as represented in the diagram, then in direct order 
again, and so on in cycles, each cycle being merely the repetition of 
bd, but the vowels becoming less distinct in each successive cycle. 
The distance of any given vowel from its respective centre points 
a, r, &c. being always the same in all. 

•* When the pitch of the reed is high, some of the vowels become 
impossible. For instance, let the wave of the reed =ac (No. 3). 
where ^ae is less than the length producing U. 

♦ " I use these letters throughout with the continental pronunciation." ' 
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U 



A El 



*' In this case it would be found that the aeries would never reach 
higher than O ; that on passing b, inuCead of coming to U, we should 
begin with O agaiu, and go through the inverse series* In like 
manner, if still higher notes be taken for the reed, more vowels will 
be cut o^. This is exactly the CQ^e in the human voice i female 
singers are unable to pronounce U and O on the higher notes of 
their voice. For example ^ the proper length of pipe for O, is that 
which eorreiponds to the note c", and beyond this note in singing, 
it will be found impossible to pronounce a distinct O. 

" In the following table the vowel lengths, in inches ^ occupy the 
third column. For want of a different notation, I have given in the 
second column the English word containing the vowel in question ; — 



1 


See 


'38? 


9" 


E i 


Pet 
Pay 


■6 
1 


rf"' 


A ■ 


Paa 


1-8 


y,>> 




Fart 


22 


d"b 


-I 


Paw 


3 05 


9" 


Nought 


3-S 


e"b 


O 


No 


4-7 


c" 


"{ 


But 
Boot 


Indefinite 





*'I have found this table as correct a general standard as I could 
well expect; for vowels^ it must be considered, are not definite 
sounds, like the different harmonics of a note, but on the contrary 
glide into each other by almost imperceptible gradations, so that it 
becomes extremely difficult to find the exact length of pipe belonging 
to each, confused as we are by the difference of quality between the 
artificial and natural vowels/* 

We feel less called upon to apologize for these long quotations, 
because they are necessary as a basis for many of the following 
remarks^ and because we hope they may induce students in language 
to read the paper itself, which concerns them at least as much as the 
student in physics. But the experiment may be performed by any 
one on his own mouth. He will there find that a retraction of the 
lips produces the sound of the conttnental (, while a prolongation 
gives Ut and the natural position of the mouth with neither retraction 
nor protrusion gives a, which for that very reason is first heard from 
a child's mouth, and so earned its title to the first place in the 
alphabet. Or better still, let the experimenter imitate a cat in uttering 
slowly the series of sounds represented by {in) i e a o a, and he will 
perceive that he is gradually lengthening the vocal tube* 

\e results of Mr, WilUs's experiments have all the certainty 
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of mathematical science, it would be strange if they did not furnish 
a clue to the solution of many linguistic problems. In the first 
place, then, we may find in them an explanation of that identity of 
vowel- sound, or something near to identity^ which characterizes the 
series of geographical terms with which we began. 

As the consonants are affections of sound produced by the several 
organs of speech, and their production is independent of the distance 
between the extreme parts of the oral apparatus, that is, between 
the chordae vocales on the one hand and tlie lips on the other, the 
speaker is naturally tempted to leave this distance unaltered in the 
production of a word. The formation of the consonants is in itself 
a sufiicient effort, without that required for varying the length of 
the vocal tube. Hence such words as Mississippi, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Kokonor, Loochoo ; hence also, where there is to be variety, 
a limitation of such variety, as far as possible, in such words as 
Jenisei and Huron, where t and e, o and u, appear firom Mr. Willis's 
scale to be pairs of neighbour vowels. 

But words are made up chiefly, if not wholly, by the agglutination 
of significant monosyllables ; where of course the separate elements 
before their junction must for the most part contain vowels of a 
more or less different character. In uniting such discordant ele- 
ments there is a general tendency to assimilation. This may be 
effected in several ways, by the adaptation of the vowel in the first 
syllable to the nature of that which follows, or the converse ; or 
thirdly, by a mutual approach to some intermediate sound. It is by 
a modification of the first syllable that the object is attained in the 
German, Scandinavian, and Celtic languages, and so far as the prin- 
ciple prevails in Greek and Latin. On the other hand, in the lan- 
guages of Tartary, Turkey, and Hungary, as well as those in Northern 
Europe and Asia, spoken by the Finns, Lapps, Ostiaks, &c., the 
syllable suffixed is compelled to take a vowel more or less similar to 
the vowel of the preceding syllable. Hence in languages of this 
class we find sufiixes to a great extent running in pairs, which with 
a common power have no other diffierence in form than the inter- 
change of a strong and weak vowel*. Thus in Turkish, kalpak, a 
cap, has nom. pi. kalpak-lar, but ^, a house, has a nom. pi. iv-ler ; 
and again, the datives pi. of these nouns are respectively kalpaklar^ah 
and Mer-eh, Or to take an example from the Hungarian, the verbs 
vdr ' wait,' and ismer * know,' form the following persons : — 

* It may be convenient to notice the varied terminology that has been employed 
to distinguish the vowels. Those which in Mr. Willis's first produced series of 
vowels lie at the greatest distance from the reed, viz. a, o, k, are called by Grimm 
* clear ' vowels (reine), in opposition to others which ^e calls ' dull ' (triibe). He has 
tXio proposed to give to the former series the name of < thick,' in opposition to the 
others as < thin.' In Rask, a, o, u, &c. are called * hard,* in opposition to the * soft ' 
t, e, &c., terms which also occur in Hungarian grammars. Dr. Guest uses the terms 
broad a, o, ti, and narrow t, e. Dr. Latham seems to vary in his nomenclature, 
in § 71, calling a, o, u 'full ' vowels, in opposition to t, e, y, * small ' vowels ; while 
in § 36 he speaks of o and u as ' broad,' in opposition to «, which he would pro- 
bably call 'slender' (see § 71). Again, 'broad' and 'small' are the distinctive 
terms in the Gaelic grammar of the Highland Society. Other writers use the 
names strong (a, o, u) and weak (i, e), which terms we employ here. 
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v^runk, wewaiL 
vArtok, ye wait* 
vkmokf they w&iL 

Yiiratokj ye wdited* 



iemerekj / Itnow. 
igmenink, ic*? know. 
i^mertek, ye know, 
ismemek, ihe^ know, 

ifmeritekt ye knew. 



Nfty* to such an €xtent is the law of assimnatian carried out in 
the MaugoliRn, that the priociple ia turned to account in redticitig 
the number of alphabetical characters. As the first occurring vowel 
decides the character of those that follow, a common symbol is used 
in all syllables after the first, both for a and e, a second common 
syllable for o and ^i {Schmidt's Gr, p, 7). 

But in the other division of languaged^ as we have said, it is the 
first syllable that adapts itself to those which follow?. If we look to 
the German languages, the familiar modification called 'umlaut' is 
far the most part made in the direction of exchanging strong for 
weaker vowels. Thus a, o, u, if followed by a syllable containing 
either t or e, are apt to become d, d, u, in which symbols the dots 
are admitted to be the corruption of an e^ so that ae, oe^ we denote 
a sound more or le?s weak than those which they displace. One 
of the most interesting cases of the umlaut to be found in German, 
is seen in the second and third persons of many so-called irregular 
verbs, as schiaf-ettt to i^leep, du schlfi/estt er schliift ; ^tos^en, to push, 
du siossest^ er stosst. But it may be asked why the same modifi- 
cation is not found in the other persons, re A scMafe, wir schlafent &c, ; 
and the answer is only to lie found in the formation of the Old 
German, where the suffixes of the several persona are, sing. 1 , -« ; 
2- ~is\ Z. 'it\ plur. 1, -am^s\ 2. -<it\ 3. ^anti so that the only per- 
sons which by the weak vowel of their suffixes were originally 
entitled to the influence, are precisely those for which it is claimed. 
And here we may call the attention of English scholars to a point 
which is distinctly noticed by German writers, viz, that the element 
in the suffix which led to the modification of the preceding vowel 
often passes away after jiroducing its eifect. Thus ihur, a door, is 
justly regarded as a corruption of an earlier thilre. An attention to 
this principle w^ould have prevented our grammarians from attri- 
buting plurality to the modified vowel seen in meUt geese, ^c, for 
these are but abbreviations of fuller forms in which the true suffix of 
plurality contained a weak voweL Nay, the loss of the su&k is in 
some sort a consequence of the effect it has produced upon the 
vowel of the preceding syllable, for that syllable, by the very fact of 
its modified sound, gives previous notice of the weak suffix which is 
to follow, and so renders the pronunciation of that suffix in great 
measure a superfluity. It is no doubt in this way that our noun 
ma7i first formed, like the Gei^man, some such plural as wi/i^ner, 
which passed through an intermediate miinnf to mim or Tnen'"'^ But 
it is not merely the a, o, n which are suhject to the influence of the 
umlaut. In spite of the argument which Grimm has put forward 

* Thia princlpk whs enounceil in a paper in llic ^Society's PrcHrefding.'*, vol. vu 
p. J 21. 
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(in p. 82), we cannot but attribute to the same cause the modifi- 
cation of sound which occurs in the second and third persons of 
brechen, to break, whence du brichst, er bricht; essen^ to eat, du 
issest, er isst ; geschehen, to happen, es geschiehi, a change which 
corresponds with that produced in the verbs previously quoted under 
the influence of the Old German suffixes is and it. 

But while the weakening of stronger vowels is the phenomenon 
so common in German, the Norse besides this abounds in examples 
of the contrary action. Thus kalla, to call, has kdllum, we call ; in 
which & has a sound more nearly akin to u than to o itself. Again, 
drecka, to drink, has a past imperfect or rather preterite sing, drack, 
but pi. druckum, while the subj. is drycki. Similarly d&r, a spear, has 
in the plural, — n. derir, ac. deri, dat. dUrum^ gen. darra. Nay, the 
influence of the added suffix often extends over two syllables. Thus 
from the same verb kalla is deduced a past tense, which in the sin- 
gular has for its first two syllables kallai-, but taking a k in the three 
suffixes of the plural, presents us with ver hillu6um^ per kdllu6u6, 
peir kdllu6u. Similarly among the adjectives, the form hagast, most 
handy, annar (s Latin alter) have for the dat. pi. h^ustum, if6rum In 
these changes it may be observed that the nearest a is converted into 
a vowel-sound identical with that of the sufiix, while the preceding a 
is drawn but half-way from its original position into that of u, as 
though the power of attraction varied inversely as the distance. StiU 
more effective is the power of attraction in the instance of ketil, a 
kettle, which in the plural has nom. katlar, ac. katla, dat. k&tlum, 
gen. katla, in which, on the one hand, a suffixed a strengthens the 
initial vowel of the root from the weak sound e to its own form, and 
on the other the datival um draws the same sound one stage further 
to an 0. It is by the twofold influence of assimilation, the strength- 
ening of weaker sounds, and the weakening of stronger sounds, 
according to the character of the two voweb brought into collision, 
that the Norse has a higher claim upon our attention than the 
German, which for the most part presents instances of weakening 
alone. We say for the most part, for there occur in Old German 
also occasional examples, as those quoted by Grimm, worolt in 
Otfried for weralt, world, and wolo, weal s= A.-Sax. wela. 

But the advantage of taking Mr. Willis's order of the vowels for 
measuring the influence of vowel upon vowel is seen in the Celtic 
languages as (fistinctly as in the Norse. We shall confine ourselves 
for the most part to the Breton branch ; taking our examples chiefly 
from the grammar of Legonidec, some few from that of Gregoire de 
Rostrenen (12mo. 1738, Rennes). The formation of the plural for 
many irregular nouns may be considered under four heads : 

1. The weakening of a strong stem- vowel by virtue of a weak 
vowel in the suffix : — 



baz, stick; bisier, sticks. 
brdn, crow; brini, crows. 
kl6ch (cA=y), church-bell; 

kleier, bells. 
iar6, bull ; tirvi^ bulls. 



falch, scythe ; filchier, scythes. 
mdb, son ; mipien, sons. 
sack, sack ; seier, sacks. 
yalchf purse ; ylchyer, purses. 
forch, fork ; fercUer, forks. 
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2* The weakening still further of a vowel already^ wenk : — 
(^rerf, starling; rfrirfi, starlings. | /^j?^r/bont ; /tiFiri, boats. 

3. The modification of two previous syllables by means of the 
suffix : — 

mate^r maid -servant ; mitmen, 

maid -servants. 
k(iivej^, carpenter ; kilvhient 

carpenters. 

4. Modification of a previous vowel or vowels by a suffix, followed 
by the loss of that suffix : — 



targas^ tomcat* ; ttrpsier, tom- 

cuta. 
eneZt island ; inizi, islands. 



dant, tooth ; dentf teeth, 
idr, hen ; iVr, hens, 
gavr^ goat ; gevr^ goats, 
troad, foot; treidt feet. 
Qun, lamb; ein^ lambs. 
m^^mi, stone; fnein, stones, 
danvad, sheep ; denved, sheep, 
dzaeh, marriedjoan ; ^zech, 

married men. 
hr^gen^ shell ; kregiUt shells, 
krochert^ skin ; krechm, skins. 



louarn, fox ; lern^ foxes. 

munacht monk ; m6nech, monks. 

askourn, bone ; eskern, bones, 

bastardf bastard ; besterd, bas- 
tards. 

ubostoi, apostie ; tehestel, apo- 
stles -|-, 

asrovand, devil ; esrevend, de- 
vilsf* 

esco^, bishop ; esqueb^en or 
esqeh, bishops J. 



So far we have seen only those modifications which take the 
direction of greater weakness. We next turn to the irregular verbs, 
and wfe need hardly repeat what has now become an admitted fact 
among philologists, that so-called irregularity of formation means 
only obedience to the old laws of a language. Here then we find 
most instructive instances of the twofold modification s^ so that it 
becomes an almost insoluble problem, whether the primary root had 
a strong or weak vowel. Thus the verb corresponding to the Greek 
root Fiff-j whence ttfij/ii, oi^ct ; to the Lat. vid- of vide- ; to our wiit 
wot, &c. ; and wis (of wise, wisdom) has in Breton the form gouz~ ; 
whence on the one hand an inHnitive gonzout and a present tense 
sing* : 1 , gouzonn ; 2, gouzaud i S. goar ; pi. 1 . gouzcmp ; 2. gouzoch ; 
3 . gouzont. But in the perfect tenses of the Celtic tongues the forma- 
tion would appear to have included a suffix tz, just as i^ enters into 
the Latin perfectyrep-jV/i./re^Ji (for fregist) fregistis, and accord- 
ingly the long vowel expressed by the diphthong ou is weakened, 
but not to the extinction of the u sound, which takes its feeblest 
form as a wf. Hence we have gwiz-iz, I knew. Again, the future 
gwSz-innj I shall know ; the past imperfect throughout, 1. gwi-enUt 

• Lit, biiU-cat. 

i* Kerg we have no less thmi three preceding ayllablei assimiUted to the vowel 
of the original suffix, 

I An example valunble for its doable pluralj the full one, and the truncated, 

§ It La of^en disputed whether w and tfj as u$ed beFore vowels be voweb or eoii> 
sonants. A true decision^ we think^ would coii^ti tube them vuwela pronounced with 
all possible shortnese. Thus you m EtigHjli jiigt begins with an i ^ound (of the 
eontjnent);^ bnt d we 11a upon the m vciweL Converse ly, our prortoua we gives a 
ihortened u followed by a prolonged t ^ound. 
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I knew; 2,gwies; Z.gwi^; ^hl.gwiemp; 2.gwiech; S.gmeni; all 
the imperative mood, as well as the perfect participle gwez^et, known, 
acknowledge the presence of the weak-vowel-ed suffix by their adapt- 
ation to it. No doubt the Breton, as it now exists, would furnish 
examples contradictory to the principle for which we are contending. 
Thus the suffix iz of the perfect has been crushed and destroyed in 
the persons of that tense which follow the first singular, just as 
fregimus has superseded the form /reg-is-imus, and thus without the 
aid of comparative grammar we should fail in the explanation of 
gw^saud, thou knowest. So again the three forms of the conditional 
for ' I should know,' viz. gou/enn.gunzenn, gwijen, exhibit some reg^u- 
larity, the last two obeying the vowel- law, while the first defies it. 
But here it is probable that the retention of the u sound in goufenn 
is in deference to the lip-letter/, the near relative of a v, and so of 
« itself. 

The verb gall- out, to be able, whose root is no doubt identical 
with that of the Latin valere, furnishes other interesting examples. 
Thus the future is, — 1 . geUinn or giUinn ; 2. gelli or gilli ; 3. galld or 
gelid; pi. 1 . gellimp or gillimp ; 2. gallot or gellot ; 3. gelliht or gillint, 
where it may be observed that gell has to contend with a rival gill 
whenever the weak t follows, and with gall whenever the suffix has a 
strong 0. The tense suffix of the Breton perfect is, as we just noticed, 
the syllable iz. This full form has maintained its ground only in 
the first person, having lost its proper vowel in the rest, so that i 
alone of the sufiix remains. Hence only in the first person is the weak 
vowel fixed in the first syllable, in the others there is a wavering be- 
tween weak and strong vowels, according as obedience is paid to the 
obscured t of iz, or to the strong vowel of the personal suffixes. 
Thus we have for the perf. ' I could,* l.gelliz or gilliz ; 2. gallzoud or 
gellzaud; 3. gallaz or gellaz ; pi. 1. gallzomp or gellzomp ; 2. gaUzot 
or geUzot ; 3. gallzoht or gellzoht. 

From the verb lavar-ont, to say, we must be permitted to quote a 
few forms, because here we have the law of assimilation acting 
through two syllables. Thus, to pick out instances, we find in the 
conjugation of this verb, lavarann, I say ; leverez, thou sayest ; /tVt- 
rit, ye say ; liviriz, I said ; livirinn, I shall say ; liviri, thou wilt 
say ; livirimp, we will say. But it must not be supposed that such 
extreme obedience to the vowel-law will be found to run through this 
verb. Still amid all the violations of the law, an t in either sufiix or 
stem is accompanied by an t throughout. 

The table of irregular infinitives given by Legonidecpp. 162, 163, 
in connexion with the imperative and first person indicative, is also 
very instructive ; and we take firom it a few examples : — 

IMPER. INDIC. PRE8. IST PER. INFIN. 

kr6d believe. . . . kr^dann kridi. 

desk learn • « . . deskann diski. 

m^d mow .... m6dann midi. 

berv boil bervann bind. 

gdr brood .... gdrann gwiri. 

We have here that extreme case of assimilation on the weak side 
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It seems therefore a violation of all priDciple to ascribe to the modi- 
fied vowel any intrinsic power of denoting plurality. 

In the following list of English words, where a weak suffix has 
influenced the formation, care should be taken by the youthful reader 
not to be led astray by the anomalies of English writing. The o in 
tmotker is no longer the true o of our alphabet, but represents a «ound 
already influenced by the weak vowel in the suffix tker. The ori- 
ginal root-syllable was no doubt ma, still preserved in the Latin 
mut'ter. Brother has suffered a similar modification, compared with 
what is heard in the root-vowel a «f the Latin yra-^er and Italian /ra. 
Again, in the first syllable of any we have a sound which is weaker 
«ven than what a German represents by his umlauted a, and we 
might well have written the word enny. So too in Jenny and English 
we write an e and pronounce a short English t. On the other hand, 
the t heard in five, pipe, partakes in part of the strong sound a« The 
following then may serve as a very imperfect list of umlaut- ed 
English words 4 — 



fbd, filly, 
cat, kitten, 
four, firkin, 
hood, hudkin. 
gonrd, girkin. 
fox, vixen*, 
one, any. 
twain, twenty, 
shake, shiver, 
quake, quiver, 
foot, fetter, 
break, brittle, 
cock, chicken, 
root, radish, 
com, kernel, 
brother, brethren, 
child, children, 
five, fifty, 
pipe, pipkin. 



food, fodder. 

grass, grazier. 

brass, brazier. 

glass, glazier. 

pray, pry thee. 

muchf, mickle. 

let: (obsol.), little. 

old, elder. 

good, better §. 

wolk (obsol.), welkin. 

master, mister, mistress. 

green, Greenwich. 

Angle, English. 

James, Jemmy. 

Jane, Jenny. 

John, Jenkins. 

Margaret, Meggie, Peggie. 

Amelia, Emily. 



* Thb is more clearly seen in the Qermwi fuchiifnchsinn, 

t Note the old ose of much for < great,* as in Mwih Hadham, "beside Little Hod- 
ham, on the confines of Hertfordshire and Essex. 

X We assume that let" is the original stem-syHabte of /if/fe, partly on the evi- 
dence of lester and iecut for letter and ietest. For this superlative we may com- 
pare latest, now reduced Co last, and best from an older hetest ; while the twofold 
letter 9in^ lesser correspond to Eng. belter, Germ, besser. That lesser should have 
been reduced to less, is only another example of a word discarding a suffix, when 
the addition of that suffix has led to a modification of the i>ody of the word. It is 
precisely in this way that the Breton having first formed an irregular gwell och, 
better, and gwas-och, worse, by the addition of the ordinary comparatival suffix och, 
subsequently drops this och, because the iirst part is sufficiently distinguished from 
the positive, and so we find the monosyllabic gwell,\}etteT, gtvaz, worse. The Anglo- 
Saxon adverbs ma, more, and bet, better, are examples at home ; and the Latin 
also in mavolo (whence malo) has the same truncated ma for magis, 

§ \Ve have here assumed the correctness of the argument which was published 
in the year 1844 (Alphabet, &c. p. 153) upon this subject. In that paper not 
sufficient stress was laid upon the change from good or Oennan gut- through gwelter 
VOL. V. 2 B 
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Again, in some the vowel of the aufEx has disappeared under ^m- 
preBsion, as^ 

Wales, Welsh* wov (obsoL), worth. 

France, French. wide^ width. 

who, whilk, heal, health. 

long-, length. steal, stealth,, 

dear, dearth. die, deaths 

foul, filth* bear, birth. 

In Bome caaes it may be difficult to assign the form of the pri- 
mitive, where derivatives contain either two strong or two weak 
vowels, as in Bug. hallow and Germ, keilig \ and in our two verba 
mallQw and welier, both from a root which occurs in the Greek Ff\' 
of eikut and 1^0^- of voh-o; and again we ha%*e, with only a slight 
variety of sense, canal and kennel. We have already quoted not a 
few instances where a suffix having performed its nnintended office 
of modifying a preceding vowel, then disappears^ So Jemmy from 
James is subsequently cut down to Jem or Jim. In the same way 
it would aeem that chicken from cocii^ Has been reduced to chick i and 
possibly a similar process may be the real explanation of the forms 
nibt tip, &c., beside nob and iGp, which however Mr, Wedgwood 
has explained on a different view*. 

We cannot quit the domain of the English language without a 
brief reference to Mr. Kemble's interesting paper f on those names of 
towns in England which contain the syllable in^ ; and we won Id 
include therewith those which possess the perhaps equivalent suffix 
en. In Mr. Kemble's list there occur instances of the modified 
vowel, as 125. Bryn-ing-landi from the proper name Briin; 199. 
Hemingford and 200, Hemingtiin, from Hama ; 234* pBedingtiin, 
from Pada. If the same principle be applied to names in our existing 
maps, as Mr. Kemble himself suggests, p. 2, we should have reason 
to regard Read-in^ as originally meaning only Read's farm, Air. 
Read's ; Lancing, Mr, Lance's ; Buckinffhajn, Mr, Buck's ; NGiting^ 
ham, Mr. Nott*s ; and thus possibly Teddington may be Mr. Todd's ; 
Hennington, Mr. Hann's; Twickenham, Mr. Tooke's; Birmingham, 
Mr, Broom's ; Chippenham^ Mr. Cobb's or Mr. Copp'a, where, if 
what we say be correct, the modification of the vowels falls under 
the principle w€ are considering. 

We next pass to the so-called classical languages ; and first to the 
Greek* Here a friend has pointed out to us the advantage of keep- 
ing in view Mr. WiUis's vowel- order when considering the laws 
according to wliich a Greek strengthens the short vowels of a root. 
Let the following tabular view be kept in mind : 



»') 



(jey 



to heittr. The example which hat been quoted fVom Che Breton of goux in 
gmuiiut becoming gwet. he fore a weak vowel, would have heen an apt iHustratiinn 
of the change. So also (as given above) gmirit to brood, from a stem g&r. Per- 
haps Coo \t would not he unreasonahle io a^0D:;e ati old Latin gueifa- or gmrra-^ 
whence on the one hand dudla. and belio-j war, and on the other the more modem 
forms, Itdl. gwerra, Fr. guerre, Eng. «ar, 
* Vol* ii. of tfie Society*s Proceedings, p, 113. f ^^^d. vol. iv* p. 1-10, 
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The foul* diphthongs or long vowels which lie under the gaps 
separating the short vowels are precisely those which are employed 
to strengthen them, each performing the office for the pair of short 
vowels which so adjoin it. Here it may be observed that ti seems 
to represent at, and m to represent am, the one or other being adopted 
according as the attraction lies in the direction of the weak or the 
strong vowels. The outlying forms oc and ev (like our sounds we 
and fom) may possibly owe their adoption to another cause. If we 
wish to draw special attention to the sound t (of the continent), we 
cannot do better than prefix to it a small dose, so to say, of a vowel 
sound belonging to the other end of the gamut ; for the dear per* 
ception of vowel sound, as Mr. Willis e8i)ecially observes, is best 
felt by sudden contrast. On the same principle, ev prefixes to the 
•o sound one derived from the weak end of the series. That we are 
not wrong in treating the vowel o of ov as a virtual to, would appear 
from the forms oc^, oiyoSf compared with the Latin. 

The law of similar vowels is also visible in those Greek words 
which prefix a euphonic vowel, as a-vayK-i|-, a-yaO-o-, a-fia-; 
e-^\-, t'Vtpdt, e-yeif)- ; o-»^X"» o-^v-» o-hvp^. 

But the most clearly marked instances are seen in the contrast of 
masculine nouns with the suffix o, feminines in i|, and neuters in e^ , 
when derived ^m a stem with e. The former two nearly always 
require a substitution of o for e, the last with something like uni- 
formity maintaining the original sound, as 

from ycfc-, yofw-, vofiri*, vefies-; 

yev-, yovO't yoi'iy, yei'e*-. 

The same principle explains the appearance of an o in such per- 
fects as ciXo^ci* ncfAoya, Other instances of strong vowels herding 
with strong vowels, are ^rpof^a-, vii>/ia-, beside tnpeiP' and v€/i-, 
Ta\a$ and roX/iiy. And lastly, we have an example of the influence 
extending through two vowels, in opw^s and opo^ri, beside the verbal 
stem epeip". 

In the Latin language, one of the most marked advantages which 
attend the observation of Mr. Willis's arrangement is found in the 
explanation of the double declension of many nouns. As t and e 
are neighbour vowels, so we have nubi- and nube-y torqui- and torque-, 
aedi' and aede-, &c. intermingling their declensions, although many 
of our Latin grammars find it convenient to ignore such nominatives 
as aedis. Secondly, as e and a are neighbours, we find beside each 
other Itumrie- and luxuria-, materiel and materia', &c. Thirdly, the 
neighbourhood of a and o accounts for the union of two declensions 
in such adjectives as bonO' and bona-. Lastly, the close relationship 
between o and u explains the confusion between domo- and domu-, 
fico' hud ficu', Slc. 

We have also some distinct examples of the umlaut in bene, beside 
bono- ; veiim, vellem, velle, beside volo, volatn, volunt. In optumus we 

* Yet the interposition of a double consonant seems to stop the current of 
attraction. Thus we have KXoirevt but jcXexriys ; also ex^P«» ^X^po^t iSpa. The 
example of ovtos, avri/, TovrOf can scarcely be brought under the principle of 
assimilated vowels, because there is reason to believe that this compound pronoun 
la furmed by reduplication alone, as is the case in the allied languages. 

2b2 
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have probably an abbreviation of a form o -60 ^»m«^, where the d serves 
the same euphonic purpose aa in tJ^^py-, ot^v^-t while bonnmust which 
analogy^ would demFitidi he comes « by no violent ktter-chiLnge» botujiitts 
(comp* too our own bet-est^ now test). 

It may also be uaeful to contrast Latin with Greek forms* Thus 
the Latin language having a special love for weak Yowels, as seen 
in the privative particle in^, beside the Greek a*'-, and »irte, Imgua^ 
beside the FrcDch mns^ langue^ it is no way surpri&ing to find the 
Latin tmbri-f or rather tnibsri-*, beside o^/^pe- ; in a similar relatioii 
Btwadsi pedis to wrt^os. In the same way the Greek adjectives in v-* as 
vrax^'i &c.» already well disposed at home to exch&nge that vowel for 
a weak e (fern. ir«xf «)» are commonly represented by Latin adjec- 
tives in >, Hence to /3pa^w- corresponds bretn-, to u^kv-, oci- (ohsoL)^ 
whence ociief% odor, &c. to an obsoL adj, cXa^v-, the Lat. levi', to 
raxv-, pinffui-. In three of these words we see the stem vowel adapt- 
ing itself to the weak i of the Latin suffix : whilu the long o of ad- 
seems to owe its preservation to its weight. But at times such change 
appears to have been neglected. That calamUaU and incolitmi^ are 
closely related words has been stated before this, and if the final 1 of 
incolufni- supplanted an earlier 1/, we have in such old form incolnmu-^ 
precisely that double vowel-change by which, in the Norse, from the 
verb kaiia grew out a perfect first pers. plur. kollti^^itm. We have 
elsewhere claimed the Latin substantive pol-Iubro- (n.) as a derivative 
from jaerf-^ the weak vowel being modified by the following a. 

Another instance of our principle is seen at work la the declension 
of iSt eat idi and the conjugation of the verb ire ; w^henever in these 
words the initial vowel is followed by one of the vowels u^ a, or w, the 
vowel e is preferred to *, as eo, ea, mm, eorum, &c., from the adj» ; 
while in the verb we have on the one hand iV*, itis, tens, and on the 
other eo, eam^ eunt, euniis. This brings to mind the Anglo-Saxon 
habit of using a as an equivalent for a y sound before the vowels o 
and a, as e-oWor e-arl, earl ; scedt^ shot; sceolojij shall, pl,t 

We are here brought to a new branch of the subject, the influence 
of the vowels upon the consonants* as in changing the sounds of d^ 
f, fft ^M to semi- sibilants, that is / and ch EngUsh and French. There 
are also other relations between vowels and consonants on which the 
vowel-order 1, e, a, o, u would throw light. In particular it is 
believed that the law of assimilated vowels would furnish a more cor- 
rect explanation than, usually given of the alleged metathesis in the 
ease of liquids. But all such questions may be postponed to another 
occasion. 

* Eo igni' repFcients Clie Sanscrit etgnu, Lithuanian vgni-^ 

^ No notice has been taken of the change iti «uch words as Mtatnot insiituOf 
partly because it is at variance with tlie Europenn fsw of vowtihchange for the jitc 
ceding i^ylluble to influence a foHowing one. Besides this, the cotitpotiiids sitsripioit 
roncipio, from cafiio^ seem to show that the subiitihitioti of i for it in such word^ i^ 
not due to the naiuf e of the; vowel in the pt'eposition. 
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Adams (B.) remarks on the probtbOity of Gothic settlementf in Britain pre- 
vious to 450 A.D., 13-24. 
Alphabet, the Devanagari or Sanscrit, 83-88. 

Alphabets of Greece and Rome, partly derived from the Egyptian, 1-6. 
Anglo-Saxon idioms, the origin of certain, 71. 

Anglo-Saxon and Early-English Syntax ; on a curious tmeiis sometimes met with 
in, 97-101. 

Article, nature and history of the, 9-12. 

, the demonstrative, is part of the noun in Sanscrit, Latin and Russian, 12. 

B, origin of its form, 3. 

Be, an abstract, not a simple, verb, 53; derived from eaihtff, 54. 

Belgae, extent of their distribution in Gaul, 14 ; in Britain, 22 ; their origin 
Gothic, 15. 

Bopp, his mistake in taking the ancient Slavonic instead of the modem, 26. 

Britain, Gothic settlements iu, before 450 a.d., 13, 22. 

Brunanbnrgh war-song, explanation of a passage in, 101. 

Cambridge Etymological Society, an account of it and its plans, and some sped- 
mens of its labours, 133-142. 

Cockayne (T.O.) on the Greek Middle Verb, 159-163. 

on a Lokrian inscription, 175-183. 

Color, meaning and derivation of, 107. 

Compounds, Anglo-Saxon ; examples of a term intruded into, 98-101. 

Conjugation, the third, in Latin, the oldest, and denotes action, 55 ; the second, 
a ttate, 56. 



Derivations of words : — 



ENGLISH. 



abie, 33. 


clamber, 146. 


cl^, 145. 


crankle, 144. 


award, 77. 


clammy, 145. 


clog, 145. 


crepe, 128. 




clamp, 146. 


clog, 145. 


cropfe (a claw),128i 


beg, beggar, 35. 


clasp, 145. 


club, 145. 


eraw/ish, 129. 


blear, blur, 31. 


(to) clem, 146. 


clump, 145. 


crawl, 129. 


block, 146. 


claw, 145. 


clumsy, 146. 




bug, bugbear, bo- 


clay, 145. 


clutch, 145. 


crib, 128. 


gle, 3b. 


clean, 145. 


crab, 128, 144. 


crimp, 130. 




clew, 145. 


crabbed, 128. 


crimple, 130. 




climb, 146. 


cram, 130. 


crincle, 144. 


aey, 39. 


clinch, clench, 146. 


cramp, 130, 144. 


crincum-crancum. 


circle, 144. 


cHng, 146. 


crank, 144. 


144. 



^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^H 


^^^^^ erjf^, 141. 


/rwf^, 13d. now, 166. | 


scrnMlgf tt^amifle^ ^^^B 


^^H er^ie, 127. 


fhmpki^vfnMc), 




#er^A 129. ■ 


^^^B crktf, 12B. 


\ 130. 


OM Me*, 34. 


#^^e, 128. ^^^H 


^^^B crochet. 


/iimw. 9Z 


ow, the diminutival 


tCT-^ip/, 129. ^^^B 


^^^m croak, 143. 




tiuffii, 92. 


«£^ri£fr£^, 129. ^^H 


^^^^B crotierj 14^. 


fo»#^, 65. 




I'vrfwIX 1^1 ^^1 




^^^^H erour HS. 


i?foAf, U&, 


pat,pmtt,pui,4A, 


scrimp^ 130. ^B 


^^^B er«>t»ei», 143. 


^^t» 128- 


pinfold^ pmdar, 


i^m^, 131, ^^M 


^^^^H eruhte. 


fr^^e, 128. 


potmd, 82. 


wwer, there, 8h ^^^B 


^^^^H critffip, 130. 


p«ii^, 128- 




ghrimp, 130, ^^^B 


^^^H crttmplt, 130, 


gr$^mi, 129. 


rq^e, I3L 


«AHni^p 145. ^^B 


^^^^H cru^fxd^^ 143* 


^i>, 129. 


raw^, I3l» 


tAntre/, 130. ^^H 


^^^H entteh, 143. 


5rn>e, 128. 


resp, 131. 


Mru^, 145. ^^^H 


^^^H cu%, cosm, 78, 


yroofj*, 129. 


reckj recMoKt Jnecw- 


tkaiU, ^^H 


^^^1 cHr£, 


^n^w^ 129. 


fo», 93. 


i»nit^, 167. ^^H 


^^^H euri, 


ffToup, 128. 


H^t, 145. 


HM^ze, 166. ^^^B 


^^H cvHam, 77. 


grovfif 129. 


ri%e atid yiirrotr,' 


#nj/f, 165. ^^H 


^^H eurv^, 128, 


pn*^, 129. 


ei. 


jrnijb^e^ 165. ^^^^| 


^^H eMfl»w,4Mir/l^ajr, 7S 


p«iy^w^ 78. 


n>rf, 131, 


Mniveij 165» ^^^^| 






ri^htff, 131. 


«fto^, 165. ^^^B 


^^H Mde,duddte,doddit, 


i&flr^-£«^, 172, 


rin^/e, 130. 


more, 165. ^^^^H 


^^^M 


Afluw/, 35. 


r%, 144. 


mort, 165. ^^H 


^^^H dander, d<tntB, 39. 




r^pkt 130. 


011^^ 166, ^^H 




i*/ai»rf, 37, 


(to) rwle (flai), 
131. 


^t#, 165. ^^^1 
Mh^r", 34, ^^^H 


^^^P docJk, 35. 




m*, 35. 


sounds 35. ^^^H 


^^V <kH#Nij^, 39. 


^w»*, 147. 


riiw and riftf 13L 


itparroWt 92. ^^^H 




iim&er, 147. 


rfiw?, 130. 


^^H 


^^^^^^^V ^iirfif tttrnffstj ^^* 


/^*, 147. 


ron^t 131. 




^^^^B encroacAf 143. 


htk (<if hair), 147. 


ruA, 1:11. 


l»f^lf , 38. ^^1 


^^^ e^i^o/, fli#, 37. 


%, M6. 


r«i*it, 145. 


lotty, totiw, 39. ^^B 




ioop, 147. 


ruf.ruj^, VAl, 


^H 


^^^^ furroujj 92. 


itfwi^f, 146. 


(10) rujfe, 131. 


i^arf, 80, ^^1 


^^H fai (A,-S. ^S-/i>/), 




na^or ri^, 145, 


wifhy, ^^H 


^^B 


inoitf 167* 


rt^ged^ 143. 


irrin^f 144. ^^^^| 


^^^^ feat aiid/flp^ 3. 


mouid, 167. 


rumpkf 130» 


wrhtkie, 144. ^^H 


^H yr^r^i J¥hzk, 


inau%, 167. 




RTTon^, 144. ^^^H 


^■^ yrfpr*?, 37. 


nmff (face), 166. 


juirae, 65. 


^^^H 


Jhnnct^ 146* 


flvujiCi utmistfp UZi 


»ajLi, 81. 


yawn, 90. ^B 


/rmtjfi, 144, 


imuly, 167. 


scarier, 81, 


yeanif 34. ^B 


CRfiEEL ^1 


1 /*wiw, 1G6. 


s-a0jj, raOos, 45. 


iTt-i^ni Te^aUf 49. ^M 


irarrti^ij, 49, 


TT^Wwt irei&i^T 47. ^^^H 


^^^ /iu^ijif, ItiO* 


^rar-fcitf, 45, 


7r^rdj^'t'i'/4a«T 4G. ^^^^| 


^^^B /itPKrrijp Of <r/iurr]7pT 166. 


^lir.fiii*, JTiir-otp 44, 


Tftr-o^cii, TTot'Ti, 42. ^^^^1 


^^P fivla, a-rrfX^iilta^ IBti. 


TTfirriij, 50. 


TTorvici, 4B. ^^^H 


^H^ ^tiercrii^, ^x^rrm^ 166. 




■ 


■ LATtK. ^1 


faikeo, 46. 


mrm^«rfi or emmt^ 


pair€tr€f 95. 


simples, sincerttit, ^M 


/I^nyw. 167. 


ffere, 166. 


ptiT'Ca, p9f-H0f 94, 


&c., 65. ■ 


Ai*<vrfi^au(lAlare,89 


mti#cttf, 167. 


pojTW*, 92. 


^erere, 106. ^^M 


mucer€f 167. 


nar^Sf 165. 


pa^£tu, jtporif, 48. 


^or^ifTP, 103. ^^^B 


! iMftcor, 167. 


pateo^ 46. 


/itt^o, 4S. 


t^euca, 95. ^^^H 


1^^^^ mums, L66. 


puiera, jmteUa, 49* 


rtfc^oCTts, 90. 


«i/uj?enn-#, 94, ^^^B 


^^^^f German tribes \n Gaul, 13; Ihdr naiDes and extent, 14-20 1 the date of their ^^H 


^^^^H AiDnii^attnri, ^1 


^^^H Gothic 8ettl«ment$ hi Britain befure a.i>. 450, on the (irobahilHj of, 13, 22-21. H 
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Goett (B.) OB the Roots of Ltngntge, their arrangement and their acddentt, 41-50. 

— -> on the origin of certain Anglo-Saxon idioms, 71-73. 

on a curious tmui»t which is sometimes met with, in Anglo-Saxon and 

Early-English Syntax, 97-101. 

on certain foreign terms, adopted hy our ancestors prior to their set- 
tlement in the British Islands : — hmf-ett (harvest), peru (a pear), nMr»beam 
(a mulberry-tree), €wr$-treow (a cherry-tree), pyta (a pea), cowl (colewort), 
nape (a turnip), «r-ian (to ear), trtn (vrine), 169-174 ; iigle (a tile, brick), duru 
(a door), ktbar (a rafter), eatUl (a fortress), eetuier (a city), pori (a gate^, 
weall (a wall of defence), ttrmte (t road), mylen (a mill), cyeene (a kitchen), 
cjfleme (an oven), or (brass—our orti)^ tm,pemg (t penny), 185-189. 

Hodgson (W. B.) on the Kissonr, Sungai, and Timbuctii Vocabularies of the Tiiii- 
bttctd language, 73-75. 

mg, the Anglo-Saxon termination, meaning of, 61. 

Key (T. H.) on the nature of the Verb, particulariy on the formation of the Middle 
or Passive Voice, 51-70. 

on the derivation and meaning of hiaeere and huare, reeiproeui, vUvpe- 

rarei vetiea, patrnre^ 89-96 ; iorque-re, ter-ere^ eol-4ir^ 103-109. 

— on Vowel-Assimilation, especially in relation to Professor Willis's Experi- 
ments on Vowel-Sounds, 191-204. 

Kosaks, and their litnature, 27. 

K&up or Kruk, — on words fundamentally connected with the notion of Contrac- 
tion, and formally referable to a root Krup or Kruk, 127-131, 143-148. 

Language, its Roots which substitute a final / for the *' abrupt tone,'' 41-49. 
— , the simple verb the one fountain of, 51-65. 

M and N, origin of the forms, 4. 

Maiden (H.) on Greek Hexameters, 149-U7. 

Members elected : — Case, W. A., 25 ; Clarke, W. G., 25; Day, Maurice, 71; 
Davies, J., 149; Hose, H. J., 191; Munio, H. A. J., 25 ; Weymouth, R. P., 25. 

Mbszofantt, Cardinal; on his extraordinary powers as a linguist, 111-125. 

Middle or Passive Voice, on the formation of, 57. 

Voice, examples of, in Latin, 58 ; the suffix r or t of it is the accusative m, 

60,61. 

Nominative, denotes the i^nt, 56, 69. 

Normans, influence of their conquest of Russia on its people and literature, 29. 

% and if origin of the forms, and meaning of their names, 5. 

Passive or Middle Voice, how formed, 57. 

— Perfect, in Latin, originally an active participle, 68. 
Philological Society, ought to collect single etymologies, &c., 89. 
Pronoun, the form of the reflective, 65. 

Russian, how related to other European languages, 7. 

— has no article, 7. 

S, origin of its form, 3. 

Sanscrit or Devanagari alphabet, 83-88. 
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tim-, im-, of timplex, 9inc»ruif Sec, means unity, 65. 

Slavonic Dialects, the position occupied by them among the other languages of 
the Indo-European family, 7-12, 25-29. 

Literature — ^the written, not the oral — is solely the result of Western influ- 
ence, 26 ; characteristics of both, 26, 27. 

- Race is divided into two great branches, the eastern and western, 28. 

Timbuctd language, on the Kissour, Sungai, and Timbuctu Vocabularies of the, 
73-75. 

7Wm, a curious one in Anglo-Saxon and Early-English Syntax, 97-101. 

Trithen (P. H.) on the position occupied by the Slavonic Dialects among the 
. other languages of the Indo-European family, 7-12, 25-29. 

Verb, on the Nature of, particularly the formation of the Middle t)r Passive Voice, 
51-70. 

Watts (T.) on the Devanagari or Sanscrit alphabet, 83-88. 

on the extraordinary powers of Cardinal Mezzqfanii as a linguist, 111-125. 

Wedgwood (H.) on the Traces of an Egyptian Origin in the a>phabets of Greece 
and Rome, 1-6. 

on EngKsh etymologies? — to blear, to abie, to eam, eame$t, to aoarf a 

itave, Old Nick, risk, dock, to beg, to wimd, to haunt, bug, bugbear, bogle, 
island, freeze, frizzle, Jrieze, to dade, causeway or causey, 31--39. 

on English etymologies : — award, cutlass, curtleax, cully, cozen, to gudgeon, 

to umit, skaits, to sap, scarlet, sewer^ shore, pinfold, pindar, pound, to muse, 
amuse, 77-82. 

on words fundamentally connected with the notion of contraction, and 

formally referable to a root Krup or Kruk, 127-131, 143-147; and a list of 
the 114 English words derived from this root, 147-148. 

on words formed from the roots Smu and Snu imitative of sounds made 

by breathing or blowing through the nose, 165-167. 

Whewell (W.), an acoonnt of the late Cambridge Etymological Society and its 
plans, with some specimens of its labours, 133-142. 

Words similar in form, but radically distinct, 79. 

Writing, our system of, derived ^m Egypt, 2. 
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It seems therefore a violation of all priacipie to ascribe to the modi- 
fied vowel any intrinsic power of denoting plurality. 

In the following list of English words, where a weak suffix has 
influenced the formation, care should be taken by the youthful reader 
not to be led astray by die anomalies of English writing. Th^ o in 
mother is no longer the true o of our alphabet, but represents a sound 
already influenced by the weak vowel in the suffix tker. The ori- 
ginal root-syllable was no doubt ma, still preserved in the Latin 
ma-ter. Brother has suffered a «imilar modification, compared with 
what is heard in the root-vowel a of the Latin ^a-^^ and Italian ^a. 
Again, in the first syllable of any we have a sound which is wetiker 
even than what a German represents by his umlauted a, an^ we 
might well have written the word enny. So too in Jenny tatd Englkh 
we write an e and pronounce a short English t. On the other hand, 
the t heard in five, pipe, partakes in part of the strong sound tu The 
following then may serve -as a very imperfect list of umlaut-ed 
English words : — 



foal, filly, 
cat, kitten, 
four, firkin, 
hood, hudkin. 
gourd, girkin. 
fox, vixen*, 
one, any. 
twain, twenty, 
shake, shivet. 
quake, quiver, 
foot, fetter, 
break, brittie. 
cock, chicken, 
root, radish, 
com, kernel, 
brother, brethren, 
child, children, 
five, fifty, 
pipe, pipkin. 



food, fodder. 

grass, grazier. 

brass, Crazier. 

glass, glazier. 

pray, prythee. 

muchf, mickle. 

lett (obsoL), litfle. 

old, elder. 

good, better §. 

wolk (obsol.), welkin. 

master, mister, mistress. 

green, Greenwich, 

Angle, English. 

James, Jemmy. 

Jane, Jenny. 

John, Jenkins. 

Margaret, Meggie, Peggie. 

Amelia, Emily. 



* This is more clearly seen in the GermdXifuchtffichnnn, 

t Note the old use otmttch for * gpreat,' as in Much Hadham, beside Little Had-- 
ham, on the confines of Hertfordshire and Essex. 

X We assume that let' is the original stem-syUable of little, ^zxtXj on the evi- 
dence of tester and least {qx. letter and Xeteet, For this superlative we may com- 
pare latest, now reduced to last, and best from an older hetest ; while the twofold 
Utter and lesser correspond to Eng. better, Germ, hesser. That lesser should have 
been reduced to less, is only another example of a word discarding a suffix, when 
the addition of that suffix has led to a modification of the body of the word. It is 
precisely in this way that the Breton having first formed an irregular ^e//-ocA, 
better, and gwas-oeh, worse, by the addition of the ordinary comparatival suffix oeh, 
subsequently drops this ocA, because the first part is sufficiently distinguished from 
the positive, and so we find the monosyllabic gweti,hetter, gwaz, worse. The Anglo- 
Saxon adverbs ma, more, and bet, better, are examples at home ; and the Latin 
also in mavolo (whence malo) has the same truncated ma for magis, 

§ We have here assumed the correctness of the argument which was published 
in the year 1844 (Alphabet, &c. p. 153) npon this subject. In that paper not 
sufficient stress was laid upon the change from good or German gut' ^rov^h gwetter 
VOL. V. 2 b 
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